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Blowing  bubbles  is  a  remarkably  pleasant  appearance  of  this  region  in  an  entirely  new 
pastime.  We  were  all  engrossed  with  it  here  character,  that  of  a  gold-producing  country, 
a  few  years  ago  ;  and  sundry  indisputable  Astonished,  bewildered,  elated,  with  the  pros- 
arguments  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  pect  of  gold  for  the  having,  it  cannot  be 
showing  why  ours  should  be  exempt  from  wondered  at  if  many,  with  the  best  intentions 
the  fate  of  bubbles  in  general — that  of  burst-  in  the  world  to  be  cool  in  their  judgment  and 
ing.  Facts,  however — and  so  much  the  worse  correct  in  their  estimate,  have  begun  by  see- 
for  them — have  contradicted  this  ingenious  ing  double  at  least.  And  we  must  say  that 
theory.  Our  bubbles  have  burst ;  our  rock-  your  sanguine  people,  who  make  no  allow- 
ets  have  come  down  sticks.  It  remains  to  be  ance  for  fiction,  are  about  as  great  mischief- 
seen  whether  the  more  dazzling  ones  that  makers  as  can  be.  While,  if  the  honest  and 
liave  attracted  so  many  longing  looks  to  the  right-minded  may  be  thus  misled,  and  fre- 
other  side  of  the  world,  are  to  prove  equally  quently  are  so,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
unsubstantial.  Opinions  differ  widely  about  there  is  always  another  class  prepared  to 
this ;  and  to  ascertain  the  precise  value  of  take  advantage  of  this  state  of  mind,  and. 
Upper  California  to  its  present  owners,  and  knowingly,  to  foster  extravagance  of  expecta- 
the  world  at  large,  would,  at  this  stage  of  its  tion,  from  any  probable  source  of  gain,  in 
progress,  be  no  easy  matter.  Men’s  views  order  to  serve  their  own  selfish  ends.  We 
and  representations  are  influenced  by  their  have  seen  enough  of  this  at  home,  and  our 
interests  and  prejudices  at  all  times.  But  “  slang”  has  been  enriched  with  terms  to 
more  especially  are  these  apt  to  lead  them  describe  such  men.  It  is  unplea.sant  to  re- 
astray  in  times  of  such  extraordinary  excite-  cognize  their  existence ;  but  there  they  are. 
ment  as  have  been  consequent  on  the  recent  What  is  worse,  we  are  not  always  in  a 
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position  to  discriminate  between  these  two 
classes  ;  nor  indeed  to  say  whether  the  extra¬ 
vagant  anticipations  may,  or  may  not,  be  the 
correct  ones.  We  had  a  notable  illustration 
of  this  a  short  time  aoro,  d urine:  our  own  rail- 
way  delirium ;  in  the  evil  consequences  of 
which  both  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  are 
now  alike  involved.  And  more  particularly 
in  connection  with  an  individual — “  0  breathe 
not  his  name  !” — who  carried,  not  only  con¬ 
fidence,  but  apparent  success,  wherever  he 
went ;  every  property  with  \vhich  he  con¬ 
nected  himself  immediately  rising  in  value. 
That  success  was  subsequently  found  to  be 
delusive  ;  but  for  a  considerable  time  there 
existed  absolutely  no  data  upon  which  any 
judgment  as  to  its  reality,  or  otherwise, 
could  be  founded.  Particular  facts  were 
then  apparently  against  those  who,  judging 
from  general  principles  only,  deemed  that 
this  sudden  increase  of  wealth  was  unreal, 
and  must  therefore  sink  under  the  general 
law  of  unsound  speculation. 

We  have,  as  we  have  said,  widely  differing 
opinions  and  statements  tendered  to  us.  One 
voice  from  the  West  assures  us  that  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  attenuated,  yet  brilliant  fabric, 
to  that  little  disappointing  spit  of  soap  and 
water  which  every  bubble-blower  must  re¬ 
member  falling  on  his  up- turned  face,  as  the 
glittering  sphere  dissolved  in  mid-air,  is  just 
on  the  point  of  taking  place.  Another  does 
not  see  why  it  ever  should.  A  third,  Mr. 
Taylor,  holds  a  middle  course,  and  thinks 
two  or  three  years  may  pass  before  the  col¬ 
lapse,  inevitable  on  such  over-inflated  specu¬ 
lation  as  has  been  indulged  in,  in  connection 
with  Californian  matters,  shall  ensue ;  and  I 
that  then  it  will  not  be  so  complete  as  some 
people  fear. 

Had  an  idea  which  was  talked  about  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  that  of  making  over  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  Great  Britain  in  payment  of  the 
Mexican  debt,  ever  been  carried  out,  we 
should  not  have  been  able  to  take  these  con¬ 
flicting  statements  so  coolly  as  we  now  per¬ 
mit  ourselves  to  do,  being  simply  lookers  on. 
We  do  not,  however,  regret  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  got  the  gold  region,  instead  of  our¬ 
selves.  We  feel  not  the  slightest  emolions 
of  envy  stirring  within  us,  as  we  read  their 
glowing  anticipations  of  the  wealth  that  is  to 
accrue  to  them  from  the  development  of  its 
capabilities ;  of  its  inexhaustible  mines  of  gold 
and  other  metals,  its  widely-spread  com¬ 
merce,  its  rich  wines,  its  beeves  innumerable, 
that  are  to  be  fed  to  fatness  on  its  fertile 
plains,  which  grow  grass  and  oats  for  noth¬ 
ing.  For,  as  it  is  discreetly  remarked  in  an 


official  report  upon  the  subject,  cattle  that 
have  walked  into  California  from  the  West¬ 
ern  States,  will  not  be  fit  for  eating  im¬ 
mediately  upon  their  arrival  thither.  Of  all 
this  we  read  unmoved,  save  to  wish,  as  was 
the  wont  of  Goldsmith’s  immortal  Vicar,  that 
our  cousins  in  the  States  may  be  “  the  bet¬ 
ter”  for  their  new  acquisition,  not  exactly 
“  this  day  three  months,”  but  rather  when 
the  excessive  speculation  to  which  it  has 
given  rise,  together  with  its  long  train  of 
subsequent  and  inevitable  evils,  shall  have 
passed  away,  leaving  the  country  to  a  legiti¬ 
mate  development  of  its  natural  resources. 

We  trust  that  no  hasty  person  will  here¬ 
upon  assert  that  we  have  called  California  a 
bubble;  because  in  that  case  we  shall  be 
under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  telling 
him  that  he  has  run  away  with  only  half 
an  idea.  We  do  say  that  there  has  been 
bubble-blowing  in  connection  with  it ;  and 
this,  in  its  results,  is  as  injurious  to  the  morals 
of  a  community  as  it  possibly  can  be  to  its 
pecuniary  interests.  It  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
tolerated. 

The  volumes  before  us  are,  we  imagine, 
the  first  literary  results  of  the  extraordinary 
events  that  have  been  taking  place  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  within  the  last  two 
years ;  and  a  very  entertaining  and  interest¬ 
ing  view  do  they  give  of  them.  Both  pub¬ 
lications  are  derived  from  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  scenes  depicted  Mr.  Taylor 
is  an  American.  By  the  way,  why  does  no 
one  devise  a  more  discriminating  name  for 
one  born  in  the  United  States  ?  We  might 
as  well  call  a  Frenchman,  simply  a  European. 
Statesman  would  bo  the  correct  term,  but  it 
is  preoccupied.  However,  American  let  it  be, 
till  something  less  vague  is  found  out.  And 
he  tells  us  that  he  did  not  visit  California 
with  the  intention  of  writing  a  book;  though 
one  naturally  arose  out  of  his  engagements 
there,  and  all  his  observations  were  made 
with  that  purpose  in  view.  We  presume 
that  he  w'ent  out  as  “  our  own  correspond¬ 
ent”  to  the  New  York  Triht.ne,  in  which 
paper  the  germ  of  these  volumes  appeared 
in  the  form  of  letters ;  for  he  neither  traded, 
nor  speculated,  nor  dug  gold,  save  one  day, 
when  by  way  of  experiment,  taking  a  “  butch¬ 
er-knife,”  he  went  into  one  of  the  forsaken 
holes,  in  the  diggings,  and  lying  on  his  back, 
as  he  had  seen  others  do,  attempted,  in  vain, 
to  pick  out  some  grains  from  the  crevices  of 
the  rock.  His  visit  was  later  than  Mr. 
Ryan’s;  indeed,  his  arrival  at  San  Francisco 
would  about  coincide  with  the  departure  of 
the  latter  from  that  city ;  so  that  his  narra- 
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live  brings  us  nearer  to  the  present  date  by 
four  months,  the  time  of  his  stay  in  the 
country.  Ilis  volumes  do  him  credit  as  a 
spirited,  intelligent,  good-humored  writer, 
and  traveler;  and  just  such  a  determined 
looking  at  the  bright  side  of  things  as  might 
be  expected  from  one  so  constituted,  and 
especially  from  an  American,  who  is  delight¬ 
ed  with  the  bargain  “  Uncle  Sam’’  has  got, 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  gold  regions. 

Mr.  Ryan  is,  we  presume,  a  naturalized 
subject  of  the  States,  English  or  Irish  by 
birth  ;  who.  proceeded  to  California  as  a 
volunteer  during  that  war  with  Mexico  which 
ended  in  the  cession  of  the  upper  province  to 
the  Americans,  in  May,  1848,  one  month  be¬ 
fore  the  important  discovery  of  her  metallic 
treasures  1  When  peace  was  concluded,  his 
corps  was  disbanded,  and  he,  not  particularly 
pleased  with  either  the  pay  or  treatment 
which  he  had  received  from  his  adopted 
country,  tried  gold-hunting  on  a  small  scale, 
unsuccessfully  ;  then  house- painting  to  ra¬ 
ther  better  purpose  ;  and  finally,  not  being 
of  robust  constitution,  left  the  country,  debi¬ 
litated  with  hardships  and  climate,  after  a  re¬ 
sidence  in  the  upper  province,  which  is  all 
we  are  now  concerned  with,  of  six  months. 

The  two  works  are  tinctured  by  the  cha¬ 
racters  and  circumstances  of  their  writers.  | 
Mr.  Taylor  could  afford  to  take  a  cheerful 
view  of  men  and  things.  Mr.  Ryan  has,  oc¬ 
casionally,  perhaps  somewhat  of  the  tone  of 
the  disappointed,  frame-shaken  man.  And 
yet  we  have  the  impression  that  his  has  been, 
and  will  be,  a  true  type  of  the  experience  of 
hundreds  who  have  tlocked  to  the  land  of  pro¬ 
mise,  under  the  delusion  that  in  that  lottery 
there  were  no  blanks. 

For  about  ten  years  before  the  accidental 
discovery  (on  the  south  fork  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  River,  forty-five  miles  from  Sacramento 
City,)  that  gold  was  one  of  its  products,  the 
tide  of  emigration  had  been  tending  to  Cal- 
ifornia  from  the  Slates.  Rands  of  emigrants 
had,  from  time  to  time,  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  the  Salt  Plains,  enduring 
hardships  innumerable,  and  even  horrors  un¬ 
mentionable,  in  that  slow  pilgrimage  of  two 
thousand  miles  to  the  “  far  west a  point  to¬ 
wards  which,  the  American,  if  he  be  but  an 
out-lyer  on  the  borders  of  civilization,  seems 
irresistibly  drawn.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
with  Mexico,  it  was  supposed  there  w  ere  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  Americans  and  Califor¬ 
nians  in  the  province,  exclusive  of  the  con¬ 
verted  Indians,  formerly  living  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Romish  missions  planted  there  ; 
but  which  were  dispersed,  in  1836,  inconse¬ 


quence  of  one  of  those  attacks  of  revolutionary 
fever  to  which  Mexico  is  constitutionally  liable. 

How  everbody  rushed  thither,  when  gold 
was  first  talked  of,  is  too  well  known  to  re¬ 
quire  comment.  How  soldiers  and  sailors 
deserted,  when  they  got  within  the  charmed 
circle,  and  how  parties  sent  to  apprehend  the 
deserters,  only  ran  after  them  to  the  mines, 
to  begin  business  on  their  own  account ;  and 
how  even  the  governor  himself,  tempted  be¬ 
yond  endurance,  at  hist  joined  the  ^chase 
through  the  abandoned  fields  and  deserted 
towns,  is  fresh  in  every  one’s  remembrance. 
In  1849,  the  influx  of  Americans  alone  was 
eighty  thousand,  forming  an  addition  to  the 
population  of  one  hundred  thousand,  within 
a  twelvemonth. 

The  immediate  advent  of  a  golden  age  was 
looked  for.  Hints  were  thrown  out,  even 
here,  in  all  seriousness,  as  to  the  probable  de¬ 
preciation  of  our  currency  in  consequence  of 
the  anticipated  influx  of  gold.  Our  cash,  like 
fairy-money,  was  to  turn  to  slate-stones  in 
our  pockets ;  and,  for  once  in  their  lives,  even 
the  “  holders”  of  sovereigns  thought  that 
shares  were  “  looking  down.”  We  must  own 
that  we  never  felt  inclined  to  treat  ours  any 
less  respectfully  on  this  account. 

Two  years  have  now  elapsed  :  and  the  of¬ 
ficial  estimate  of  the  amount  of  gold  obtained 
from  the  mines  in  1848  and  1849,  is  40,000,- 
000  dollars,  about  £8,000,000  ;  one  half  of 
which,  in  the  general  scramble,  is  supposed  to 
have  fallen  to  the  share  of  foreigners.  This 
has  for  some  time  been  a  giievance  ;  but  is 
now  to  be  amended.  Mr.  Butler  King,  in 
his  official  report  on  Californian  affairs,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  home  government,  (U.  S.)  in 
March,  this  year,  among  other  regulations 
which  he  suggests  for  adoption  in  the  new 
states,  proposes  that  of  excluding  foreigners 
from  the  privilege  of  purchasing  permission 
to  work  the  mines  on  the  ground  that  they 
“  belong  to,  and  in  his  judgment  should  be 
preserved  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  people'” — meaning,  “  all  citizens,  native 
and  adopted.”  In  1849,  also.  General  Smith 
made  an  attempt  to  expel  foreigners  ;  but  his 
prohibition  was  not  much  heeded. 

In  giving  us  an  estimate  of  the  gold  sent 
from  California,  Mr.  King  might  perhaps  have 
contributed  to  the  furnishintr  us  with  the  means 
of  forming  a  more  accurate  judgment  of  the 
present  value  of  the  province,  if  he  could 
have  stated  how'  much  had  been  sent  to  it. 
“  The  progress  of  San  Francisco,”  says  Mr. 
Ryan,  “  might  be  said  to  be,  in  some  degree, 
paid  for  by  foreign  capital  actually  brought 
into  the  country.” 
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That  part  of  California  known  as  the  gold 
region,  is  a  tract  four  or  five  hundred  miles 
long,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  broad,  following 
the  course  of  the  Snowy  ^Mountains,  between 
which  and  the  low  coast  range  it  lies.  This 
comprehends  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  ;  the  one  flowing  north,  the 
other  south  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  into 
which  they  empty  themselves.  It  was  in  the 
northern  portion  of  this  tract,  which  is  also 
considered  to  afford  the  greatest  amount  of 
fertile  land,  so  far  as  the  country  has  been 
yet  explored,  that  the  first  discoveries  were 
made.  Subsequent  ones,  however,  have  very 
greatly  extended  the  sphere  of  mining  opera¬ 
tions,  both  north  and  south  ;  till  the  modest 
limits  originally  assigned  to  it,  a  square  of 
about  seventy  miles,  have  expanded  to  those 
we  have  just  given.  The  central  land  is  de- 
sert-like  ;  the  only  signs  of  human  visiuition 
in  the  Great  Desert,  west  of  the  Colorado, 
are  “  the  bones  of  animals  and  men  scattered 
along  the  trails  that  cross  it.” 

San  Francisco,  the  “great  commercial  me¬ 
tropolis  on  the  Pacific  coast,”  with  its  fine 
bay,  seems  naturally  to  claim  our  first  atten¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Ryan  gives  us  a  good  sketch  of 
the  bay,  which  he  entered  in  April,  1849. 
Its  entrance  is  through  a  strait  three  or  four 
miles  in  width. 

“  This  opening,  as  seen  from  the  ocean,  presents 
the  complete  appearance  of  a  mountain  pass — ab¬ 
ruptly  cutting  in  two  the  continuous  line  of  the  coast 
range — and  is  the  only  water-communication  hence 
to  tiie  interior  country.  The  coast  itself  is  of  the 
boldest  character,  and  of  singular  beauty  in  respect 
of  distinctness  of  outline.  The  mountains  hound¬ 
ing  it  on  the  south  extend  in  the  form  of  a  narrow 
range  of  broken  hills,  terminating  in  a  precipitous 
headland,  against  which  the  surges  break  angrily, 
casting  up  millions  of  briny  spangles,  which  glis¬ 
ten  in  the  sunbeams  with  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  To  the  north  these  mountains  rear  their 
huge  crests,  like  so  many  granitic  Titans,  in  a 
succession  of  varying  altitudes,  until,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  few  miles,  they  attain  an  elevation  of 
from  two  to  three  thousand  feet,  the  seaward 
point  presenting  a  bold  promontory,  between 
which  and  the  lower  headland  lies  the  strait  I 
have  already  mentioned,  and  which,  although  ap¬ 
pearing  so  narrow,  on  account  of  the  immense 
bulk  of  mountain  forming  its  shoulders,  is  never¬ 
theless  one  mile  broad  in  the  narrowest  part. 

“  Having  passed  through  this  gap,  or  I  might 
more  properly  call  it  a  gate,  (it  is  named  the 
Golden  Gate,)  we  found  the  strait  extend  about 
five  miles  from  the  sea  to  the  bay  itself,  which 
then  opens  right  and  left,  extending  in  each  di¬ 
rection  about  thirty-six  miles,  its  total  length  being 
more  than  seventy  miles,  with  a  coast  line  of  about 
275.  The  land  on  each  side  of  the  strait  is  irre¬ 
gular  and  picturesque,  resembling,  on  account  of 
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its  continuity,  an  immense  bank,  which  forms  an 
admirable  natural  protection  against  the  fierce 
winds  that  frequently  sweep  the  coast  with  un¬ 
mitigated  fury. 

“  i*roceeding  up  the  strait,  we  found  the  real  or 
second  entrance  to  the  bay  barred  by  an  enormous 
rock,  which  offers  a  capital  site  for  a  fort.” 

Here  lay  a  flag-ship,  with  other  vessels, 
anchored  at  this  inconvenient  distance  from 
the  town,  which  is  six  miles  off,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  men  deserting  :  no  easy  matter. 
On  one  occasion,  eighteen  from  one  vessel 
seized  a  boat,  and  went  ashore  to  make  their 
fortunes,  under  fire  from  every  vessel  in  the 
harbor  !  It  is  said,  that  on  the  1st  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  this  year,  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships 
were  lying  in  the  bay,  all  deserted  by  their 
crews. 

The  rock,  rising  sheer  out  of  the  water,  to' 
a  considerable  height,  being  past,  the  bay  it¬ 
self  was  gained  : — 

“  Its  first  aspect  is  that  of  a  long  lake,  lying  em¬ 
bosomed  between  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  in 
the  midst  of  a  country  of  alpine  character  ;  but 
the  eye  soon  perceives  that  the  monotony  of  its 
glassy  surface  is  broken,  and  varied,  and  render¬ 
ed  eminently  picturesque,  by  the  several  islands 
with  which  it  is  studded,  and  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  300  to  400  feet ;  preserving  in  the  main, 
the  bold  and  rugged  character  of  their  parent 
shores,  some  being  mere  masses  of  rock,  while 
others  are  luxuriantly  clad  with  a  mantle  of  the 
very  richest  verdure,  bespotted  with  flowers  of  the 
gaudiest  hues. 

“  Immediately  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  bay, 
and  forming  a  back-ground  of  unsurpassed  ma¬ 
jesty  of  appearance,  rises,  at  a  few  miles’  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  shore,  a  chain  of  mountains,  which 
shoot  aloft  to  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  whose  summits 
are  crowned  by  a  splendid  forest-growth  of  an¬ 
cient  cypress,  distinctly  visible  from  the  Pacific, 
and  presenting  a  conspicuous  land-mark  for  ves¬ 
sels  entering  the  bay.  Towering  behind  these 
again,  like  the  master-sentinel  of  the  golden  re¬ 
gions  which  it  overlooks,  is  the  rugged  peak  of 
Mount  Diablo,  (O  what  a  name  !)  rearing  its 
antediluvian  granite  head,  hoar  with  unmelted 
snows,  to  the  height  of  3770  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.” 

The  immediate  shores  of  the  Bay  pre¬ 
sent — 

“  A  front  of  broken  and  rugged  hills,  rolling  and 
undulating  lands,  and  rich  alluvial  shores,  hav¬ 
ing  in  their  rear  fertile  and  wooded  ranges,  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  as  a  site  for  town.s,  villages,  and 
farms ;  with  which  latter  they  were  already  dot¬ 
ted.  The  foot  of  the  mountains  around  the  south¬ 
ern  arm  of  the  bay,  is  a  low  alluvial  bottom-land, 
extending  several  miles  in  breadth,  being  inter- 
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sperscd  with  and  relieved  by  occasional  open 
woods  of  oak,  and  torminatinp,  on  a  breadth  of 
twenty  miles,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  San  Josef.” 

To  the  town  of  this  name  the  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  transferred.  The  military  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  province  resides  at  San  F rancisco. 
The  Hay  is  “  a  little  Mediterranean  in  itself,” 
with  an  averajre  breadth  of  at  least  from  ten 
to  hfteen,  some  say  twenty  miles.  Its  head 
is  nearly  forty  miles  from  the  sea  ;  and  at  • 
this  point  is  connected  with  the  valleys  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin.  Its  waters  are 
of  a  depth  to  admit  the  largest  vessels. 

The  town  stands  at  the  south  side  entrance 
of  the  Bay,  in  a  “  sort  of  irregular  valley,” 
surrounded  by  the  lofty  hills  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

It  was  in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  that 
Mr.  Taylor  had  his  first  view  of  what  is  now 
the  staple  business  of  the  country — gold 
huntinrr : — 

O 

“Walking  through  the  town, I  was  amazed  to 
find  a  dozen  persons  busily  employed  in  the  street 
before  the  United  States  Hotel  digging  up  the 
earth  with  knives  and  crumbling  it  in  their  hands. 
Tliey  w'ere  actually  gold  hunters,  who  obtained 
in  this  way  about  five  dollars  a  day.  After  blow¬ 
ing  the  fine  dirt  carefully  in  their  liands,  a  few 
specks  of  gold  were  left,  which  they  placed  in  a 
peice  of  white  paper.  A  number  of  children 
were  engaged  in  the  same  business,  picking  out 
the  fine  grains  by  applying  to  them  the  head  of  a 
pin  moistened  in  the  mouth.  I  was  told  of  a 
small  boy  having  taken  home  fourteen  dollars  as 
the  result  of  one  day’s  labor.” 

He  considers  this  was  chiefly  produced  by 
leakings  from  the  miners’  bags,  and  the 

O  O' 

sweepings  of  stores. 

Seeing  these  two  gentlemen  have  done  us 
the  honor  of  coming  to  England  to  find  a 
publisher  for  their  books,  we  wish  they  had 
paid  us  the  further  compliment  of  express¬ 
ing  money  value  in  terms  more  familiar  to 
the  generality  of  English  readers  than  are 
American  ones.  Sums  computed  by  dollars 
really  convey  a  very  indefinite  idea  at  first 
sight.  Thus,  among  various  insUmces  of 
the  fabulous  prices  that  have  been  current 
in  this  wonderful  region,  that  of  washing — 
laundress’s  w’ashing,  not  gold- washing — 
being  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  the  dozen, 
bad  as  it  sounds,  does  not  sound  half  so  bad 
as  if  “done  into  English;”  some  2/.  12?.  the 
dozen :  or,  as  Mr.  Ryan  phrases  it,  by  way 
of  making  it  more  startingly  apparent,  “  six 
shillings  for  a  shirt.”  The  consequence  of 
cleanliness  being  thus  converted  into  so  ex¬ 
pensive  a  virtue  was,  that  large  quantities  of 


clothing  were  sent  to  China  and  the  Sand- 

o  ^  ^ 

wich  Islands  for  the  necessary  “  purifica¬ 
tion.” 

Towards  the  end  of  August  in  this  same 
year,  1849,  San  Francisco  had  a  population 
of  about  six  thousand  souls,  lodged  in  tents 
and  canvass  houses,  with  a  few  frame  build¬ 
ings.  Three  Aveeks  later,  Mr.  Taylor  says  : — 

“  The  town  had  not  only  greatly  extended  its 
limits,  but  seemed  actually  to  have  doubled  its 
number  of  dwellings  since  I  left.  High  upon 
the  hilks,  where  I  had  seen  only  sand  and  chap- 

f»aral,  stood  clusters  of  houses  ;  streets  which 
lad  been  merely  laid  out,  were  hemmed  in  with 
buildings  and  thronged  with  people;  new  ware¬ 
houses  had  sprung  up  on  the  water-side,  and  new 
piers  were  creeping  out  towards  the  shipping; 
the  forests  of  masts  had  greatly  thickened ;  and 
the  noise,  motion,  and  bustle  of  business  and  la¬ 
bor  on  all  sides  w’ere  incessant.  Verily,  the  place 
was  in  itself  a  marvel.  To  say  that  it  w'as  daily 
enlarged  by  from  twenty  to  thirty  houses  may  not 
sound  very  remarkable  after  all  the  stories  that 
have  been  told;  yet  this,  for  a  country  that  im¬ 
ported  both  lumber  and  houses,  and  where  labor 
w’as  then  ten  dollars  a  day,  is  an  extraordinary 
growth.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  reatly-made 
house  is  put  up  and  inhabited  in  San  Francisco, 
strikes  the  stranger  as  little  short  of  magic,  lie 
walks  over  an  open  lot  in  his  before-breakfast 
stroll ;  the  next  morning  a  house  complete,  with 
a  family  inside  blocks  up  his  way.  He  goes 
down  to  the  bay  and  looks  out  on  the  shipping  ; 
two  or  three  days  afterwards  a  row  of  store¬ 
houses,  staring  him  in  the  face,  intercepts  his 
view.” 

Six  weeks  later,  about  the  beginning  of 
November,  the  population  was  about  15,000. 

“  A  year  before  it  was  about  five  hundred,” 
says  Mr.  Taylor.  “  The  increase  since  that  time 
had  been  made  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  disadvan¬ 
tages  under  which  a  city  ever  labored  ;  an  uncul¬ 
tivated  country,  an  ungenial  climate,  e.xorbitant 
rates  of  labor,  want  of  building  materials,  im¬ 
perfect  civil  organization — lacking  everything  in 
short,  but  gold  dust  and  enterprise.  The  same 
expense  on  the  Atlantic  coast  would  have  estab- 
lisiied  a  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.” 

Its  great  want  was  society. 

“Think  of  a  city  of  thirty  thousand  inhab¬ 
itants,  peopled  by  men  alone.  The  like  of  this 
was  never  seen  before.  Every  man  was  his  own 
housekeeper,  doing  in  many  instances,  his  owm 
sweeping,  cooking,  washing,  and  mending. — 
Many  home  arts,  learned  rather  by  observation 
than  experience,  came  conveniently  into  play. 
He  who  cannot  make  a  bed,  cook  a  beefsteak,  or 
sew  up  his  own  rips  or  rents,  is  unfit  to  be  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  California.” 
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On  this  visit  he  found  rents  had  risen 
“  ratlier  than  fallen.”  On  his  arrival  he  had 
paid  twenty -five  dollars  the  week  for  a 
wTetched  garret  with  two  cots  in  it.  One  of 
the  hotels,  a  frame-h®use  of  sixty  feet  front, 
was  rented  at  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
dollars  yearly  ;  of  which  sixty  thousand — 
12,000/.  ! — was  paid  by  gamblers,  who  had 
the  second  story  ;  while  a  cellar,  twelve  feet 
square  and  six  deep,  was  offered,  for  an  office, 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month. 

The  wages  of  labor  had  fallen  a  little. 
Money,  (currency,  from  a‘ variety  of  causes, 
has  been  very  scarce)  was  fourteen  per  cent. 
monthly.  The  climate  he  found  vastly  im¬ 
proved.  “  The  temperature  was  more  equa¬ 
ble  and  genial,  and  the  daily  hurricanes  of 
the  summer  had  almost  entirely  ceased.” 

During  that  season  a  high,  cold  wind  from 
the  sea  blows  constantly,  from  noon  to  mid- 
nif^ht ;  and  this,  tofrether  with  the  foufs,  ren- 
ders  San  Francisco,  Mr.  King  says,  “  pro¬ 
bably  more  uncomfortable,  to  those  not 
accustomed  to  it,  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  tolerably  mild,” 
To  add  to  the  annoyance  of  these  sweeping 
blasts,  the  dust  there  is  somethincr  almost 
preternatural.  In  the  valley  of  San  Joaquin, 
Mr.  Taylor,  having  some  mules  in  his  charge, 
could  only  see  whether  they  were  in  order,  as 
they  trotted  in  file  before  him,  by  “counting 
the  tails  that  occasionally  whisked  through  the 
cloud.”  Mr.  Ryan’s  experience  was  worse. 
In  a  cafi  at  San  Francisco,  he  tells  us — 

“There  was  dust  on  the  counter,  on  the 
shelves,  on  the  seats,  on  the  decanters,  and  in 
them,  on  the  tables,  in  the  salt,  on  my  beefsteak, 
and  in  my  colfee.  There  was  dust  on  my  polite 
landlord’s  cheeks,  and  in  liis  amiable  wife's  eyes, 
which  she  was  wiping  with  the  corner  of  a  dusty 
apron.  I  hurried  my  meal,  and  was  paying  my 
score,  when  I  caught  a  sight  of  my  own  face  in 
a  dusty-looking  and  dust-covered  glass  near  the 
bar,  and  saw  that  I,  too,  had  become  covered  with 
it,  my  entire  person  being  literally  encrusted  with 
a  coat  of  powder,  from  which  1  e.xperienced  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  cleansing  myself.” 

In  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  from  the 
middle  of  Novembe^to  that  of  May,  all  this 
dust,  of  course,  undergoes  a  conversion  ; 
and  then  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  “stand 
in  a  huge  basin  of  mud.” 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  departure, 
the  town  had  increased  greatly,  both  in  size 
and  in  the  substantiality  of  its  buildings. 
Four  months  previously, 

“  The  gold-seeking  sojourner  lodged  in  muslin 
rooms  and  canvas  garrets  with  a  philosophic  lack 
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of  furniture,  and  ate  his  simple,  though  substan¬ 
tial  ”  (he  might  of  added,  extravagantly  dear,) 

“  fare  from  pine  boards.  Now  lofty  hotels  were 
met  with  in  all  quarters,  furnished  with  home 
luxury,  and  aristocratic  restaurants  presented 
daily  their  long  bills  of  fare,  rich  with  the  choicest 
technicalities  of  the  Farisian  cuisine.'^ 

At  one  of  these  hotels,  board  and  lodging 
were  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month : 
considered  unusually  cheap.  At  another  of 
them,  a  room  alone  was  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  the  month.  But,  he  observes, 
“  the  greatest  gains  were  still  made  by  the 
gambling-tables  and  eating-houses.  Every 
device  that  art  could  suggest  was  used  to 
swell  the  custom  of  the  former.” 

Gambling,  indeed,  and  drinking — not 
drunkenness,  Mr.  Taylor  saw  little  of  that — 
are  the  t\vo  leading  vices  of  the  country. 
In  Stockton,  the  halting- place  to  the  southern, 
as  Sacramento  is  to  the  northern  mines,  Mr. 
Ryan  found  “  every  other  hut  either  a  grog- 
gery  or  a  gambling-place.”  And  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  more  recent  account  is  full  of  allusions 
to  this  former  propensity.  The  native  in¬ 
habitants  were  addicted  to  it ;  but  the  pre¬ 
sent  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country 
have  given  great  impetus  as  well  as  scope  to 
the  spirit  of  gambling.  “  Wherever  there  is 
gold,  there  are  gamblers.”  The  steamer 
which  carried  Mr.  Taylor  from  Panama  to 
San  Francisco  had  on  board  “  a  choice  gang 
of  blacklegs  from  the  States,’’  going  thither 
on  a  professional  visit.  And  such  gather  in 
large  harvests. 

Mr.  Ryan,  we  have  said,  w\as  a  practical 
gold-hunter,  and  made  nothing  of  it.  Gold 
is  not  altogether  to  be  had  for  the  picking 
up,  even  in  California.  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
looker-on,  gives  us  a  very  entertaining  view 
both  of  the  process,  and  scene,  of  operations, 
in  his  visit  to  the  “  diggings’’  which  had  been 
discovered  about  two  months  previously,  on 
the  Mokelumne  River,  in  the  southern  dis¬ 
trict.  After  a  ride  through  some  country, 
of  which  he  speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration  for  its  richness  and  beauty,  though 
the  heat  was  intense, — in  the  Mens  and 
canadns,  110°, — he  arrived  at  the  little 
town,  three  weeks  old,  which  had  “  sprung 
up”  for  the  accommodation  of  the  miners, 
and  which  already  boasted  at  least  a  dozen 
gaming-tables.  The  “  hotel”  was  “  an  open 
space  under  a  branch  roof ;  the  appliances 
were  t\vo  tables  of  rough  plank,  one  for 
meals,  and  one  for  monte,*'  (the  universal 
gambling  game,)  “  with  logs  resting  on  forked 
limbs,  as  seats,  and  a  bar  of  similar  ma¬ 
terials,  behind  which  was  ranged  a  goodly 
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stock  of  liquors  and  preserved  provisions.” 
Their  expenses  at  this  “  hotel,”  it  should  be 
named,  were  eleven  dollars  a  day,  for  man 
and  mule,  exclusive  of  lodgings.  They  are, 
oddly  enough,  divided  into  four  dollars  for 
the  man,  and  seven  for  the  mule !  barley 
being  a  dollar  the  quart,  and  grass  a  dollar 
the  handful. 

“  Our  first  move  was  for  the  river  bottom, 
where  a  number  of  Americans,  Sonorian.s,  and 
Kanakas”  (Sandwich  Islanders,)  “  were  at  work 
in  the  hot  sun.  The  bar  as  it  was  called,  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  level  space  at  the 
junction  of  the  river  with  a  dry  arroyo,  or 
“  gulch,”  which  winds  for  about  eight  miles 
among  the  hills.” 

The  “  gulch”  denotes  a  mountain  ravine  of 
a  very  abrupt  character. 

“  It  was  hard  and  rocky,  with  no  loose  sand  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  had  lodged  between  the  large  masses 
of  stone,  which  must  of  course  be  thrown  aside 
to  get  at  the  gold.  The  whole  space,  containing 
about  four  acres,  appeared  to  have  been  turned 
over  with  great  labor,  and  all  the  holes  slanting 
down  between  the  broken  strata  of  slate  to  have 
been  explored  to  the  bottom.  No  spot  could  ap¬ 
pear  more  unpromising  to  the  inexperienced  gold- 
iiunter.  Yet  the  ISonorians,  washing  out  the 
loose  dust,  or  dirt,  which  they  scraped  up  among 
the  rocks,  obtained  from  ten  dollars  to  two  ounces 
daily.  The  first  party  we  saw  had  just  succeeded 
in  cutting  a  new  channel  for  the  shrunken  waters 
of  the  Mokelumne,  and  were  commencing  opera¬ 
tions  on  about  twenty  yards  of  the  river  bed, 
which  they  had  laid  bare.  They  were  ten  in 
number ;  and  their  only  implements  were  shovels, 
a  rude  cradle  for  the  top  layer  of  earth,  and  flat 
wooden  bowls  for  washing  out  the  sands.  Bap¬ 
tiste  took  one  of  the  bowls,  which  was  full  of 
sand,  and  in  five  minutes  showed  us  a  dozen 
grains  of  bright  gold.  The  company  had  made 
111  the  forenoon  about  three  pounds  ;  we  watched 
them  at  their  work  till  the  evening,  when  three 
pounds  more  were  produced,  making  an  average 
of  seven  ounces  for  each  man.  The  gold  was  of 
the  purest  quality  and  most  beautiful  color. — 
When  I  first  saw  the  men  carrying  heavy  stones 
in  the  sun,  standing  nearly  waist-deep  in  water, 
and  grubbing  with  their  hands  in  the  gravel  and 
clay,  there  seemed  to  me  little  virtue  in  resisting 
the  temptation  to  gold-digging ;  but  when  the 
shining  particles  were  poured  out  lavishly  from  a 
tin  basin,  1  confess  there  was  a  sudden  itching  in 
my  fingers  to  seize  the  heaviest  crowbar  and  the 
biggest  shovel.” 

A  company  of  thirty,  further  down  the 
river,  had  cleared  a  hundred  yards  of  its  bed, 
and  begun  washing  very  successfully.  But 
they  quarrelled,  “  as  most  companies  do ;” 
and  finally  arranged  with  tw’o  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  to  have  all  the  work  done  at  their  ex¬ 


pense,  taking  half  the  gold  obtained  for  their 
remuneration.  Many  of  the  Americans  em¬ 
ployed  Indians  and  others  to  work  for  them, 
giving  them  half  the  produce  of  their  labor, 
in  addition  to  finding  them  provisions,  which 
would  cost  about  a  dollar  a  day.  Rather 
poorly  kept,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  we 
should  suppose  they  would  be  at  this  price,  • 
provisions  of  all  kinds  being  “  enormously 
dear.”  On  their  journey  to  the  place,  a  little 
more  than  a  bushel  of  w  heat,  for  the  mules, 
had  cost  them  five  dollars.  Mr.  Taylor  and 
his  friends  were  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  miners ;  and  were  not  a  little  surprised  at 
the  “  table  in  the  wilderness,”  spread  for 
them  in  the  airy  hotel  we  have  mentioned. 
Jerked  beef,  (they  had,  en  ruule,  bought 
about  six  yards,  for  half  a  dollar)  and  bread 
was  the  best  they  had  expected  :  and,  oh, 
omnipotent  power  of  gold  !  they  saw  on  the 
table  “  green  corn,  green  peas,  and  beans, 
fresh  oysters,  roast  turkey,  Goshen  butter, 
and  excellent  coffee.  1  will  not  pretend,” 
he  adds,  “  to  say  what  they  cost,  but  I  be¬ 
gan  to  think  the  fable  of  Aladdin  was  nothing 
very  remarkable  after  all.  The  genie  will 
come — but  the  rubbing  of  the  lamp  !  There 
is  nothing  so  hard  on  the  hands.” 

He  slept  that  night  soundly  on  the  “  dining 
table ;”  and  next  morning  found  the  party 
at  work,  in  the  sunshine,  with  two  hours’ 
hard  labor  at  baling  out  the  w’ater  before 
they  could  begin  to  wash.  Again  : 

“  The  prospect  looked  uninviting,  but  when  1 
went  there  again,  towards  noon,  one  of  them  was 
scraping  up  the  sand  from  the  bed  w  ith  his  knife, 
and  throwing  it  into  a  basin,  the  bottom  of  which 
glittered  with  gold.  Every  knife-full  brought  out 
a  quantity  of  grains  and  scales,  some  of  w  hich 
w’ere  as  large  as  the  finger-nail.  At  last  a  two- 
ounce  lump  fell  plump  into  the  pan.  Their  fore¬ 
noon's  work  amounted  to  nearly  six  pounds.  It 
is  only  by  such  operations  as  these,  through  asso¬ 
ciated  labor,  that  great  profits  ar^l  to  be  made  in 
those  districts  which  have  been  visited  by  the  first 
eager  horde  of  gold-hunters.  The  deposits  most 
easily  reached  are  soon  exhausted  by  the  crowd, 
and  the  labor  required  to  carry  on  further  work 
successftilly  deters  single  individuals  from  attempt¬ 
ing  it.  Those  who,  retaining  their  health,  return 
home  disappointed,  say  they  have  been  humbugged 
about  the  gold,  when  in  fact  they  have  humbugged 
themselves  about  the  v'<rrk.  If  any  one  expects 
to  dig  treasures  out  of  the  earth  in  California 
without  severe  labor,  he  is  wofully  mistaken.  Of 
all  classes  of  men,  those  who  pave  streets  and 
quarry  limestone  are  best  adapted  for  gold-dig¬ 
gers.” 

People’s  notions  of  what  are  hardships 
differ.  On  this  same  journey,  a  disheartened. 
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returning  emigrant  strongly  advised  Mr. 
Taylor  to  turn  back  ;  telling  him  “  you’ll  have 
to  sleep  on  the  ground  every  night,  and  take 
care  of  your  own  animals,  and  you  may  think 
yourself  lucky  if  you  get  your  regular 
meals.” 

.  This  was  certainly  one  of  the  “  slow” 
men,  for  which,  together  with  the  cautious 
and  desponding  ones,  our  sensible  traveler 
remarks,  “  California  is  no  place.  The 
grumbler  and  idler  had  better  stay  at  home.” 
Where,  we  are  sure,  they  are  not  wanted. 

From  11  A.M.,  to  4  r.M.,  the  mercury  here 
“ranged  between  98  and  110.” 

The  discovery  of  this  gulch  was  accidental. 
Dr.  Gillette,  in  company  with  a  friend,  was 
“  prospecting”  for  gold  ;  and  as  he  rested 
one  day  under  a  tree,  struck  his  pick  care¬ 
lessly  into  the  ground,  and  presently  threw 
out  a  lump  of  about  two  pounds  weight. 
They  at  once  set  to  work  : — 

“  Laboring’all  that  day  and  the  next,  and  even 
using  part  of  the  night  to  rjuarry  out  the  heavy 
pieces  of  rock.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day  they 
went  to  the  village  on  the  Upper  Bar,  and  weighed 
their  profits,  which  amounted  to  fourteen  pounds.” 

The  largest  piece  found  here  was  said  to 
weigh  eleven  pounds.  Mr.  Taylor  says  he 
makes  “due  allowance  for  the  size  which 
gold  lumps  attain  the  farther  they  roll ;”  but 
of  this  he  was  told  on  the  spot. 

“  Climbing  up  the  rocky  bottom  of  the 
gulch,  as  by  a  staircase,  for  four  miles,”  the 
“dry-diggings”  were  visited. 

“  Deep'  holes  sunk  between  the  solid  strata,  or 
into  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  mountains,  showed 
where  veins  of  the  metal  tiad  been  struck,  and 
followed  as  long  as  they  yielded  lumps  large 
enough  to  pay  for  the  l.ibor.  The  loose  earth 
which  they  had  excavated  was  full  of  fine  gold, 
and  only  needed. washing  out.  A  number  of  So- 
norians  were  engaged  in  dry  washing  this  refuse 
Band — a  w’ork  which  requires  no  little  skill,  and 
would  soon  kill  any  other  men  than  these  lank 
and  skinny  Arabs  of  the  west.  Their  mode  of 
work  is  as  follows  : — Gatheringthe  loose  dry  sand 
in  bowls,  they  raise  it  to  their  heads,  and  slowly 
pour  it  upon  a  blanket  spread  at  their  feet.  Re¬ 
peating  this  several  times,  and  throwing  out  the 
worthless  piece  of  rock,  tiiey  reduce  the  dust  to 
about  half  its  bulk  ;  then  balancing  the  bowl  in 
one  hand,  by  a  quick  dextrous  motion  of  the 
other  they  cause  it  to  revolve,  at  the  same  time 
(throwing  its  contents  into  the  air,  and  catching 
them  as  they  lall.  In  this  manner,  everything  is 
finally  winnowed  away,  except  the  heavier  grains 
of  sand  mixed  with  gold,  which  is  carefully  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  breath.  It  is  a  laborious  occupation, 
gcd.pne  which,  fortunately,  the  American  diggers 


have  not  attempted.  This  breathing  the  fine  dust 
from  day  to  day,  under  a  more  than  torrid  sun, 
would  soon  impair  the  strongest  lungs.” 

Killing  a  few  Sonorians  is,  we  suppose,  of 
comparatively  little  consequence. 

The  tools  used  here  were  the  crowbar, 
pick,  and  knife,  the  miners  being  sometimes 
obliged  to  use  them,  “  lying  flat  on  their 
backs,  in  cramped  and  narrow  holes” — like 
our  coal  miners  ! 

And  here  Mr.  Taylor  says,  “  There  is  more 
gold  in  California  than  ever  was  said  or 
imagined  :  ages  will  not  e.xhaust  the  sup¬ 
ply.”  The  calm,  official,  Mr.  King — all  offi¬ 
cials  are  supposed  to  be  calm — expresses  a 
similar  opinion. 

The  labor,  however,  is  admitted  to  be  ex¬ 
cessive  ;  and  from  a  variety  of  causes — one 
of  them,  the  want  of  a  mint,  is  to  be  removed 
— the  miners,  as  a  rule,  are  not  the  gainers. 

“  Those  who  purchase  and  ship  gold  to  the 
Atlantic  States  make  large  profits  ;  but  those 
icho  dig,  lose  what  others  make.'*'*  High  prices 
and  gambling  will,  to  a  great  extent,  account 
for  this.  “  Only  traders,  speculators,  and 
gamblers  make  large  fortunes,”  says  also  the 
more  desponding  Mr.  Ryan. 

It  is,  however,  not  easy  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  the  miners’  gains.  Like  people 
at  home,  they  are  apt  to  complain  when  doing 
very*^  well ;  and  are  unwilling  to  confess  dis¬ 
appointment. 

The  use  of  chemical  agents,  instead  of 
mere  mechanical  means,  m  separating  the 
metal,  will  lessen  both  the  labor  and  expense 
of  the  process,  as  well  as  add  greatly  to  its 
reraunerativa  returns.  On  revisiting  this 
mine,  Mr.  Taylor  found  that  the  use  of 
quicksilver  had  been  introduced  with  great 
success : — 

“  The  black  sand  which  wa.s  formerly  rejected* 
was  washed  in  a  bowl  containing  a  little  quick¬ 
silver  in  tbe  bottom,  and  the  amalgam  formed  by 
the  gold  yielded  four  dollars  to  every  pound  of 
sand.  Mr.  James  who  had  washed  out  a  great 
deal  of  this  sand,  evaporated  tbe  quicksilver  in  a 
retort,  and  produced  a  cake  of  fine  gold  worth 
nearly  five  hundred  dollars.  ...  A  heap  of 
refuse  earth,  left  by  the  common  rocker,  after  ten 
thousand  dollars  had  been  washed,  yielded  another 
thousand  to  the  new  machine,”  with  quicksilver. 

Its  scarcity  and  high  price  have  hitherto 
interfered  with  its  more  extended  employ¬ 
ment.  But  mines  of  it  are  found  in  Califor¬ 
nia  ;  and  Mr.  King  proposes  to  depart  from 
his  exclusive  policy  with  respect  to  them,  in 
order  to  encourage  their  more  extensive 
working. 
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The  character  of  the  gold  deposits  does 
not  vary  materially.  In  dust,  flakes,  grains, 
and  pieces,  weighing  from  one  grain  to 
several  pounds,  it  is  found  in  the  bars  and 
shoals  of  rivers,  in  ravines,  and  places  where 
quartz  containing  gold  has  cropped  out  and 
been  disintegrated. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  a 
mine  and  its  dijraings ;  still  in  writinj;  of 
California,  to  omit  all  notice  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento,  and  its  city,  would  be  very  like  play¬ 
ing  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  the  Prince  left 
out. 

The  city,  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  by 
water  from  San  Francisco,  stands  at  the 
junction  of  what  is  called  the  American 
Fork,  and  the  “  beautiful  stream’’  whence  it 
takes  its  name,  and  which  is  not  navigable 
beyond  it. 

“  The  aspect  of  the  place  on  landing  was  deci¬ 
dedly  more  novel  a  nd  picturesque  than  that  of  any 
other  town  in  the  country.”  “  Boughs  and  spars 
were  mingled  together  in  striking  contrast ;  the 
cables  were  fastened  to  the  trunks  and  sinewy 
roots ;  sign-boards  and  tigure-heads  were  set  up 
on  shore ;  and  galleys  and  deck  cabins  were 
turned  out  ‘  to  grass,’  leased  as  shops,  or  occupied 
as  dwellings.” — Taylor. 

It  forms  a  square  of  one  mile  and  a  half — 
the  streets  laid  out  at  right  angles;  those 
running  east  and  west  named  alphabetically, 
and  those  north  and  south,  arithmetically. 

‘•Tlie  original  forest  trees,  standing  in  all  parts 
of  the  town,  give  it  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 
Many  of  the  streets  are  lined  with  oaks  and  syca¬ 
mores,  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  spreading  ample 
boughs  on  every  side.  The  emigrants  have 
ruined  the  finest  of  them  by  kindling  camp-fires  at 
their  bases,  which  in  some  instances  have  burned 
completely  through,  leaving  a  charred  and  black¬ 
ened  arch  for  the  superb  tree  to  rest  upon.” — 
Taylor. 

This  has  brought  about  the  destruction  of 
several  of  them ;  a  thing  the  more  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  as  in  summer,  when  the  mercury 

stands  at  120,  shade  is  a  thing  to  be  desired. 

•  •  ® 

Lands,  rents,  living,  were  much  on  the 
same  scale  as  at  San  Francisco.  “  The  value 
of  all  the  houses  in  the  city  could  not  have 
been  less  than  two  million  of  dollars.” 

But,  “  in  summer  the  place  is  a  furnace, 
in  winter  little  better  than  a  swamp,  and  the 
influx  of  emigrants  and  discouraged  miners 
generally  exceeds  the  demand  for  labor.” 
Further,  three-fourths  of  those  who  settle 
there  are  visited  by  agues  and  other  debili¬ 
tating  complaints. 


“  The  city,”  3Ir.  Taylor  continues,  “  was  one 
place  by  day  and  another  by  night;  and  of  the 
two  its  night  side  was  the  most  peculiar.  As  the 
day  went  down  dull  and  cloudy,  a  thin  fog  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  humid  atmosphere,  through  which  the 
canvas  houses,  lighted  from  within,  shone  with  a 
broad  obscure  gleam,  that  confused  the  eye,  and 
made  the  streets  most  familiar  by  daylight  look 
strangely  diflerent.  .  .  .  Th^  town,  regular 

as  it  was,  became  a  bewildering  labyrinth  of  half- 
light  and  deep  darkness,  and  the  perils  of  travers¬ 
ing  it  were  greatly  increased  by  the  mire  and  fre¬ 
quent  pools  left  by  the  rain. 

“  To  one  venturing  out  after  dark  for  the  first 
time,  these  perils  were  by  no  means  imaginary. 
Each  man  wore  boots  reaching  to  the  knees — or 
higher,  if  he  could  get  them — with  the  pantaloons 
tucked  inside;  but  there  were  pitfalls,  into  which 
had  he  fallen,  even  these  would  have  availed  lit¬ 
tle.  In  the  more  frequented  streets,  where  drink¬ 
ing  and  gambling  had  full  swing,  there  was  a 
partial  light  streaming  out  through  d<x3rs  and 
crimson  window-curtains  to  guide  his  steps. 
Sometimes  a  platform  of  plank  received  his  feet ; 
sometimes  he  slipped  from  one  loose  barrel-stave 
to  another,  laid  with  the  convex  side  upward  ;  and 
sometimes,  deceived  by  a  scanty  piece  of  scant¬ 
ling,  he  walked  off  its  further  end  into  a  puddle 
of  liquid  mud.  Now  floundering  in  the  stiff  mire 
of  the  mid-street,  he  plunged  down  into  a  gulley, 
and  was  ‘  brought  up’  by  a  pool  of  water ;  now 
venturing  near  the  houses,  a  scaffold  pole,  or  stray 
beam,  lent  him  an  unexpected  blow.  If  he  wan¬ 
dered  into  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  the 
tent-city  of  the  emigrants  was  built,  his  case  was 
still  worse.  The  briery  thickets  of  the  original 
forest  had  not  been  cleared  away,  and  the  stumps, 
trunks,  and  branches  of  felled  trees  were  distribu¬ 
ted  over  the  soil  with  delightful  uncertainty.  If 
he  escaped  these,  the  lariats  of  picketed  mules 
spread  their  toils  for  his  feet,  threatening  him  with 
entanglement,  and  a  kick  from  one  of  the  vicious 
animals  ;  tent-ropes  and  pins  took  him  across  the 
shins,  and  the  horned  heads  of  cattle,  left  where 
they  were  slaughtered,  lay  ready  to  gore  him  at 
every  step.” 

“  Ah  me !  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  who” - 

goes  to  seek  his  fortune  in  California  ! 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  visit,  the  city 
was  thronged  with  overland  emigrants,  who 
bore  striking  traces  of  the  hardships  to  be  en¬ 
dured  in  that  six  or  even  seven  months  jour¬ 
ney  over  the  salt  deserts  of  the  Great  Basin, 
the  rugged  passes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
the  arid  plains  of  California.  Their  very  beasts 
“  had  an  expression  of  patient  experience 
which  plainly  showed  that  no  roads  yet  to 
be  traveled  would  astonish  them  in  the 
least.”  To  the  credit  of  the  sisterhood,  we 
must  record  that  the  women  who  had  accom¬ 
plished  this  terrible  transit  were  not  “  half 
so  loud  as  the  men  in  their  complaints.” 

Mr.  Taylor  gives  us  a  pretty  view  of  Sa- 
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cramento,  in  a  very  pleasing  style  ;  sketched  situation.  The  town  stands  about  two  miles 
in  with  neutral  tint,  and  a  wash  of  warm  co-  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay.  The 
lor  passed  over  the  lights,  the  higher  ones  northern  point,  twenty  miles  distant,  runs  out 
being  taken  out.  Views  of  the  Bay  of  San  so  far  to  sea,  that  the  Pacific  is  not  visible 
Francisco,  in  November,  1848  and  1849,  to  from  any  part  of  the  town  Here,  as  else- 
indicate  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  where,  the  speculation  in  land  has  been  ex- 
within  that  period,  are  also  given  in  tlie  same  cessive.  Its  trade  is  increasing,  and  is  likely 
manner.  Mr.  Ryan’s  “  illustrations”  are  very  to  be  much  promoted  by  the  discovery  of 
queer  things  indeed, — “Pilgrim’s  Progress”  gold,  in  streams  which,  having  their  rise  in 
sort  of  cuts.  the  Sierra  Nevada,  discharge  their  waters 

In  Mr.  Taylor’s  ride  to  Sacramento,  we  into  the  Tulare  Lakes.  Monterey,  as  a  port, 
have  the  following  description  of  scenery,  is  much  more  advantageously '  situated  for 
Save  for  the  “  burnt-up  grass,”  which  is  the  population  which  will  be  thus  attracted 
never  an  improvement  to  the  landscape,  it  is  to  that  vicinity,  than  San  Francisco,  which 
a  very  agreeable  one.  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  further  from 

'  the  lakes. 

“Our  road  now  led  over  broad  plains,  through  quiet  afternoon,  while  remaining  here, 

occasional  belts  of  timber.  The  grass  was  almost  Mr.  Taylor  walked  out  along  the  sands,  past 
entirely  burnt  up,  and  dry,  gravelly  arroyos,  in  and  the  anchorage,  till  the  open  sea  came  into 
out  of  which  we  went  with  a  plunge,  marked  the  view  ;  the  “  slow  regular  swells  of  the  great 
courses  of  the  winter  streams.  The  air  was  as  Pacific  ” 
warm  and  balmy  as  May”  (why  not,  seeing  it  was 

only  the  beginning  of  September  ?)  “  and  fragrant  «  The  surface  of  the  bav  was  comparatively 
with  the  aroma  of  a  species  of  gnaphalium,  which  calm  ;  but  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
made  it  delicious  to  inhale.  Not  a  cloud  was  to  shore  it  upheaved  with  a  slow,  majestic  move- 
be  seen  in  the  sky,  and  the  high,  sparsely- wooded  ment,  forming  a  single  line  more  than  a  mile  in 
mountains  on  cither  hand  showed  softened  and  length,  which,  as  it  advanced,  presented  a  perpen- 
indistinct  through  a  blue  haze.  The  character  of  dicular  front  of  clear,  green  water,  twelve  feet  in 
the  scenery  was  entirely  new  to  me.  The  splen-  height.  There  was  a  gradual  curving  in  of  this 
did  valley,  untenanted  except  by  a  few  solitary  emerald  wall — a  moment's  waver — and  the  whole 
rancheros,  living  many  miles  apart,  seemed  to  be  mass  fell  forward  with  a  thundering  crash,  hurl- 
some  deserted  location  of  ancient  civilization  and  ing  the  shattered  spray  thirty  feet  into  the  air.  A 
culture.  The  wooded  slopes  of  the  mountains  second  rebound  followed  ;  and  the  boiling,  seeth- 
are  lawns  planted  by  Nature,  with  a  taste  to  ing  waters  raced  far  up  the  sand,  with  a  sharp, 
which  art  could  add  no  charm.  The  trees  have  trampling,  metallic  sound,  like  the  jangling  of  a 
nothing  of  the  wild  growth  of  our  forests ;  they  thousand  bars  of  iron.  I  sat  down  on  a  pine-log, 
are  compact,  picturesque,  and  grouped  in  every  above  the  highest  wave-mark,  and  watched  this 
variety  of  graceful  outline.  The  hills  were  cov-  sublime  phenomenon  for  a  longtime.  The  sand- 
ered  to  the  summits  with  fields  of  wild  oats,  color-  )n)ls  behind  me  confined  and  redoubled  the  sound, 
ing  them,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with  prolonging  it  from  crash  to  crash,  so  that  the  car 
tawny  gold,  against  which  the  dark  glossy  green  was  con.stantly  filled  with  it.  Once  a  tremendous 
of  the  oak  and  cypress  showed  with  peculiar  ef-  swell  came  in  close  on  the  heels  of  one  that  had 
feet.  As  we  advanced  further,  these  natural  har-  just  broken,  and  the  two  uniting  made  one  wave, 
vests  extended  over  the  plain,  mixed  with  vast  which  shot  far  beyond  the  water-line,  and  buried 
beds  of  wild  mustard,  eight  feet  in  height,  under  me  above  the  knee.  As  far  as  1  could  see,  the 
which  a  thick  crop  of  grass  had  sprung  up,  fur-  shore  was  white  with  the  subsiding  deluge.  It 
nishing  sustenance  to  the  thousands  of  cattle  was  a  fine  illustration  of  the  magnificent  language 
roaming  everywhere  unheeded.  Far  on  our  left,  of  Scripture :  ‘  He  maketh  the  deep  to  boil  like  a 
the  bay  made  a  faint,  glimmering  line,  like  a  rod  pot ;  he  maketh  the  sea  like  a  pot  of  ointment; 
of  light,  cutting  olf  the  hardly-seen  hills  beyond  it  one  would  think  the  deep  to  be  hoary.’” 
from  the  world.” 

It  was  at  Monterey  that  the  sittings  of  the 
Wood  and  water  are  the  two  great  defi-  Convention,  summoned  to  form  a  constitution 
ciencies  in  California.  for  the  “  infant  state,”  were  held.  Of  this 

Monterey,  formerly  the  seat  of  govern-  we  have  an  entertaining  and  somewhat  en- 
ment,  a  distinction  that  it  has  now  lost  by  thusiastic  account  from  Mr.  Taylor,  who  is 
the  transference  of  the  legislature  to  San  proud  of  the  ability  for  governing  which  he 
Jose,  appeared  rather  a  dull  place,  after  the  conceives  that  his  countrymen  possess,  the 
overwhelming  business  and  bustle  of  San  result,  as  we  understand  him,  of  their  repub- 
Francisco,  whence  it  is  distant  a  hundred  and  lican  education.  We  are  willing  to  grant 
fifty  miles  southward.  This  impression,  them  all  the  credit  they  deserve  in  this  par- 
however,  speedily  gave  way  to  a  most  favora-  I  ticular  instance;  but  we  really  cannot,  either 
ble  one  of  its  climate,  scenery,  society,  and  !  to  his  government  or  countrymen,  universal- 
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ly,  ascribe  “a  steady  integrity,  and  inborn 
capacity  for  creating  and  upholding  law.” 

He  gives  us  some  rather  amusing  election 
anecdotes.  The  candidates  for  state  offices 
were  almost  all  unknown  to  the  electors,  in 
consequence'of  which,  some  strange  rules  for 
selecting  one,  rather  than  the  other,  were 
adopted.  A  Mr.  Fair  got  many  votes,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  promising  name.  Another  gen¬ 
tleman  lost  about  twenty,  owing  to  his  having 
been  seen  wearing  a  high-crowned  silk  hat, 
with  a  narrow  brim.  One  enli(;htened  elec- 
tor  thus  justified  his  voting  for  those  whom 
he  did  not  know  : — 

“  VVlien  I  left  home,  I  w'as  determined  to  go  it 
blind.  I  went  it  blind  in  coming  to  California, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  stop  now.  I  voted  for  the 
constitution,  and  I’ve  never  seen  the  constitution. 

I  voted  for  all  the  candidates,  and  I  dont  know  one 
of  them.  I’m  going  it  blind  all  through,  I  am.” 

A  fair  specimen,  we  doubt  not,  of  hundreds, 
to  whom,  in  other  countries  than  this  new 
one,  the  grave  responsibility,  for  such  it  is, 
of  contributing  to  form  the  character  of  the 
legislature  is  committed  ;  though  few  would 
be  found  thus  honestly  to  confess  their  own 
incompetence /or  such  onerous  duties. 

At  this  Convention,  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  it  was  decided,  unanimously,  that 
slavery  should  not  be  one  of  the  “  domestic 
institutions”  of  California.  The  southern 
members  of  the  Union  are  not,  of  course,  so 
well  pleased  with  such  an  enactment  as  are 
w  e  in  England,  who,  at  a  “  great  price,  have 
obtained  this  freedom.”  But,  with  our  ideas 
on  the  subject,  it  is  very  amusing  to  find  Mr. 
King,  in  his  report  to  the  home  government, 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  defending 
himself  at  some  length,  and  most  strenuous- 
ly,  against  even  the  suspicion  of  having  had 
any  hand  in  the  matter.  American  liberty 
and  equality,  how  ever,  still  suggested  a  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  entrance  of  free  people  of  co¬ 
lor  into  the  State.  This,  too,  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority ;  and  all  attempts  to  in¬ 
troduce  any  modification  of  it  failed  signally. 
The  provisions  of  the  constitution  thus  formed, 
“combined,  with  few  exceptions,  the  most 
enlightened  features  of  the  constitutions  of 
the  older  States.”  Those  peculiar  to  itself, 
the  boundary  question,  suffrage,  the  details 
of  government,  and  even  the  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Great  Seal,  for  which  some  ludi¬ 
crous  designs  were  presented,  were  all  in 
turn  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  for  the  payment  of  the  officers,  and 
members  of  the  Convention,  met  with  some 
opposition  from  the  Californians  and  a  few  of 


the  Americans,  but  they  were  over-ruled ; 
and  as,  in  this  golden  land,  the  available 
funds  were  chiefly  in  silver,  the  recipients 
were  to  be  seen  carrying  their  wages  home 
tied  up  in  handkerchiefs,  or  slung  in  bags 
over  their  shoulders. 

The  business  of  the  Convention  was  con¬ 
ducted,  we  are  told,  “  in  a  perfectly  parlia¬ 
mentary  and  decorous  manner.” 

And  is  it  come  to  this,  that  both  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Westminster  must  travel  to  the 
extreme  West  to  receive  a  lesson  in  good 
manners!  It  is  some  consolation  to  our 
wounded  vanity  to  find  that  even  in  this  mo¬ 
del  assemblage,  they,  like  our  own  senators, 
love  to  hear  themselves  speak,  and,  with  a 
like  inconvenience  attendant  upon  it,  to  that 
wdiich  w’e  have  experienced :  business  is  hin¬ 
dered  by  over-much  talking.  We  should 
have  been  ashamed  had  we  been  the  sole  suf¬ 
ferers  from  this  lingual  infirmity. 

At  the  close  of  their  legislatorial  labors, 
the  members  recreated  themselves  with  a 
ball,  to  which  the  citizens  were  invited. 
“  White  kids  could  not  be  had  in  Monterey 
for  love  or  money  ;”  but  a  pair  of  patent  lea¬ 
ther  boots  attended,  at  a  price  of  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  ;  and  our  pleasant  traveler,  in  borrowed 
garments  (accommodated  to  his  smaller  size 
by  a  liberal  use  of  pins)  and  worsted  gaiters, 
with  very  sijuare  toes,  was,  we  dare  say,  not 
the  worst  dressed  of  the  party. 

During  his  stay  in  Monterey,  some  inte¬ 
resting  documents  were  placed  in  his  hands, 
relative  to  the  missions  established  in  Upper 
California,  by  a  Franciscan  friar,  subsequently 
to  the  Jesuits  being  driven  from  the  lower 
province,  in  1786.  The  society,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  suppressed  by  Pope  Gan- 
ganelli,  in  1773.  Romish  missions  do  not 
generally  command  much  sympathy  from  Pro¬ 
testants  ;  nevertheless,  it  were  unjust  to  doubt 
that  the  originators  of  these  were  actuated  by 
the  purest  and  most  self-denying  motives  in 
undertaking  an  enterprise  attended  by  so 
many  dangers  and  difficulties.  “  The  con¬ 
solation,”  writes  one  of  them,  in  1772,  “is, 
that  troubles,  or  no  troubles,  there  are  va¬ 
rious  souls  in  heaven  from  Monterey,  S.  An¬ 
tonio,  and  S.  Diego.”  And  Mr.  Taylor, 
while  far  from  lamenting  their  downfall,  yet 
acknowledges  that  they  have  “  nobly  fulfilled 
the  purposes  of  their  creation.” 

We  are  not  told  to  what  extent  provision 
is  now  made  for  any  other  worship  than 
that  of  Mammon,  among  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  so  suddenly  placed  upon  these 
shores.  To  the  credit  of  the  Convention  it 
should,  however,  be  told,  that  an  invitation 
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was  given  to  the  clergy  of  Monterey,  to  open 
their  daily  session  with  prayer,  which  was 
thenceforth  done  accordingly. 

The  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season  impeded 
the  traveler’s  movements,  before  he  had  ac¬ 
complished  all  that  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself.  Yet  with  all  the  disagreeablenesses 
of  climate,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them, 
neither  the  light-hearted  journalist  nor  dis¬ 
appointed  miner  condemn  it  unqualifiedly. 
The  former  applies  to  it,  at  times,  such 
terms  as  “  balmy,’’  “  Italian,”  and  so  on  ; 
the  latter,  referrinnr  to  the  well-known  ame- 
liorating  influence  of  civilization  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  this  particular,  says,  “  Independently 
considered,  it  may  justly  be  pronounced  as 
the  healthiest  climate  in  the  world ;  for  it 
presents  every  variety  of  atmosphere,  within 
a  great  extent  of  latitude.’’  So  that  those 
whose  object  is  simply  to  suit  themselves, 
may  do  so.  The  large  mortality,  and  great 
amount  of  disease  among  the  miners,  have, 
he  asserts,  been  caused  by  their  neglect  of 
proper  precautions  in  their  exposure  to  its 
sudden  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  during  the 
prosecution  of  their  severe  and  unhealthy 
labors.  Mr.  King’s  remarks  on  this  subject 
are  worthy  of  attention.  One  of  them  struck 
us  as  being  exceedingly  apposite : — 

“  If  a  native  of  California  were  to  fjo  to  New 
England  in  winter,  and  see  the  ground  frozen  and 
covered  with  snow,  the  streams  with  ice,  and  find 
himself  in  a  temperature  many  degrees  colder 
than  he  had  ever  felt  before,  he  would  probably 
be  as  much  surprised  that  people  could  or  would 
live  in  so  inhospitable  a  region,  as  any  immigrant 
ever  has  been  at  what  he  has  seen  or  felt  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.” 

Among  this  strange  population,  represent¬ 
atives  of  almost  every  nation  under  heaven, 
so  strangely  brought  together,  and  at  a  time 
when,  owing  to  the  hasty  transfer  of  the 
province  from  Mexican  rule  to  that  of  the 
States,  there  was  no  proper  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  law,  many  sad  dis¬ 
orders  and  crimes  could  not  but  arise;  and 
we  cannot  be  surprised  to  hear,  tliat  at  one 
time  “  revolvers’’  were  “good  ventures.’’ 
Still,  from  the  very  beginning  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  greater  amount  of  security, 
both  for  life  and  property,  than  could  possi¬ 
bly  have  been  expected,  in  such  very  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances.  One  reason  for  this  may 
have  been,  the  excessive  severity  with  which 
the  adventurers  punished  all  offenders,  by 
means  of  officers  appointed  among  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  who  were  generally  obeyed. 
They  were  obliged  to  take  the  law  into  their 
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own  hands  ;  and  it  is  noticeable,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  people  do  this,  they  execute  it  upon 
each  other  with  tenfold  more  severity  than 
do  their  rulers,  under  almost  any  circum¬ 
stances.  These  self-appointed  officers  were 
an  especial  “terror  to  evil-doei‘8.’’  AVhile 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  miners,  though 
outwardly  indistinguishable  from  the  rough, 
unshorn  laborers,  handling  the  pick  and 
wash-bowl  at  their  side,  were  yet  men  of 
education  and  superior  station  in  life,  may 
also  be  assigned  as,  in  some  degree,  explana¬ 
tory  of  this  state  of  things. 

Of  the  habits  of  luxury  induced  by  the 
sudden  and  fitful  accession  of  wealth,  we 
have  some  strange  instances.  Ice-creams, 
for  the  refreshment  of  over-heated  miners, 
were  in  vogue  so  early  as  July,  in  last  year. 
While  more  recently,  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
to  see  a  company  of  them  drinking  cham¬ 
pagne  at  ten  dollars  the  bottle,  and  warming 
in  the  camp-kettle  their  canisters  of  turtle- 
soup,  and  lobster-salad !  This  last  is  to  us 
an  entirely  new  idea,  and  seems  analogous  to 
takinjx  an  ice  with  the  chill  off.  One  coarse 
fellow  regularly  regaled  himself  with  the 
“  finest  hams,  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  the 
pound  ;  preserved  oysters,  corn,  and  peas,  at 
six  dollars  a  canister ;  onions  and  potatoes, 
whenever  such  articles  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  ;  Chinese  sweetmeats,  and  dried  fruits, 
with  the  addition  of  a  diurnal  bottle  of  cham¬ 
pagne  at  dinner-time.”  This  man  was  said 
to  have  dug  between  thirty  and  forty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  all  of  which  he  had  spent  in 
the  gratification  of  his  palate. 

The  route  to  California  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  interesting  discussion.  Six  months 
round  Cape  Horn  is  intolerable :  overland, 
infinitely  worse,  and  scarcely  thought  of  on 
our  side  the  Atlantic.  That  by  Panama 
sometimes  takes  three  months,  when  people 
are  unfortunate  enough  to  get  a  sailing,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  steam-vessel,  from  the  other  side 
of  the  isthmus.  Indeed,  vessels  have  been 
considerably  more  than  that  time  in  only 
sailins:  thence  to  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Tav- 
lor,  with  steam  on  both  sides,  accomplished 
it  in  fifty-one  days :  but  then,  there  is  the 
crossing  from  Chagres  to  Panama,  by  canoe 
and  mules,  at  which  poor  Mr.  Ryan,  who  re¬ 
turned  that  way,  grumbles  dreadfully.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  not  pleasant.  In  1835  some 
steps  were  taken,  under  General  Jackson’s 
auspices,  to  ascertain  whether  communication 
with  the  Pacific  might  not  be  practicable  by 
the  San  Juan,  and  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  issuing 

Ion  the  Pacific  at  San  Juan  del  Sur,  where 
the  intervening  land  is  under  tw'enty  miles 
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across;  a  route  that  offers  a  considerable 
saving  of  distance  on  that  by  Panama.  This 
Nicaraguan  route  has  again  been  referred  to ; 
and  having  just  been  made  the  pnncipal  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  treaty  between  the  States  and  the 
English  government,  must  be  considered  to 
be  the  more  desirable  one  of  the  two.  It 
was  at  one  time  supposed,  that  the  rapids  on 
the  San  Juan  would  necessitate  the  cutting 
of  a  canal  the  whole  distance  between  the 
Lake  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  at  least  sixty 
miles  ;  but  more  recent  investigation  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  very  short  side  canal  would 
suffice  to  carry  vessels  past  that  portion  of  | 
the  river  where  its  navigation  is  thus  impe-  ] 
ded.  The  termination  of  the  canal  connect¬ 
ing  the  lake  with  the  Pacific  is,  according  to 
the  present  plan,  to  be  considerably  to  the 
north  of  that  formerly  proposed — at  Realajo ; 
the  whole  length  of  the  lake  being  thus  tra- 
versed,  instead  of  its  south-western  portion 
only,  as  in  that  of  1835.  A  communication 
of  this  kind  between  the  two  oceans,  if  prac¬ 
ticable,  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  any 
other.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
works  of  this  description  will,  in  that  region, 
be  attended  by  difficulties  other  than  mere 
engineering  ones.  It  is  an  undertaking  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  which  is  much  to  de  desired. 

With  regard  to  the  future  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  country,  interesting,  not  only  for  the 
treasures  of  its  soil,  but  for  the  vast  aggre¬ 
gation  of  humanity  whose  interests  are  now 
bound  up  with  those  of  this  hitherto  all  but 
unknown  portion  of  God’s  earth,  judging, 
as  we  have  before  said,  on  general  principles, 
we  cannot  express  ourselves  better  than  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Ryan  : — 

“  Tlie  only  true  and  inexhaustible  sources  of  a 
nation’s  wealth  are,  in  my  opinion,  its  agricultural 
and  commercial  capabilities  ;  and  where  these  na¬ 
tural  means  are  so  utterly  neglected  as  in  the 
country  of  which  I  am  writing,  its  prosperity  can 
be  based  on  no  permanent  or  enduring  founda¬ 
tion.” 

A  hard  saying  for  the  gold-hunters ;  but 


one  to  which  the  history  of  the  past  never¬ 
theless  gives  utterance.  Mr.  King  says,  that 
the  gold  discovery  will  most  probably  post¬ 
pone  for  an  indefinite  time  all  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  soil.  While  for  those  to  whom  its 
present  glitter  is  irresistibly  fascinating,  we 
will  extract  just  two  more  sentences  from 
the  same  volume  : — 

“It  is  unquestionable  that  in  no  other  part  of 
the  world  can  money  be  more  easily  acquired ; 
but  when  we  take  into  account  the  sufferings  en¬ 
dured  in  its  acquisition,  and  the  relatively  high 
prices  paid  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  is  very 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  the  same  amount  of 
industry  and  self-denial  would  not  obtain  equal 
results  in  more  civilized  countries.” 

“According  to  my  belief,  and  looking  at  the 
men  as  they  wrought,  no  amount  of  success  they 
might  hope  for  could  ever  sufficiently  compensate 
them — accustomed  as  the  majority  had  been  to 
the  comforts  and  even  refinements  of  civilized  so¬ 
ciety —  for  the  privations  and  hardships  they  were 
compelled  to  endure  ;  for  the  disruption  of  those 
social  ties  which  bind  men  together ;  for  the 
estrangement  of  the  affections  of  their  kith  and 
kin  ;  for  the  mental  abnegations  they  must  prac¬ 
tice  ;  for  physical  suffering  and  prostration  ;  for 
the  constant  apprehension  they  dwelt  in  of  dying 
a  lingering  death  by  fever  and  ague  ;  and  for  the 
disorganization  of  habits  which  sucli  a  mode  of 
life  was  calculated  to  induce  even  amongst  the 
best-regulated  minds.” 

Man  is  not  a  mere  money-getting  animal, 
though,  with  voluntary  humility,  he  too 
often  appears  willing  to  rate  himself  no 
higher.  There  are  yet  more  excellent  things 
to  which  he  is  destined  than  the  acquisition 
of  even  the  richest  stores  of  earth  or  seas. 
Let  him  not,  then,  thus  proceed  on  his  ap¬ 
pointed  course  with  constant  downward  gaze : 
but  “  vultusad  sidera,’* — erect,  with  heaven¬ 
ward  aspect,  bearing  always  in  mind  that  the 
ardently  coveted  good  things  of  this  world, 
“  very  good”  in  themselves,  as  issuing  from 
the  creating  hand  of  One  infinitely  good,  are 
so  to  him  only  as  they  subserve  his  higher 
interests  as  a  spiritual  being. 


Nineveh  or  not  ? — Dr.  Heefer,  a  well- 
known  savant  in  France  and  Germany,  has 
astonished  the  Parisians  by  the  publication 
of  a  work  in  which  he  boldly  denies  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  ruins  of  Is’^ineveh.  Even 
admitting,  he  says,  that  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
remain,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  be  in 


the  place  which  Dr.  Layard  has  explored ; 
and,  moreover,  the  Assyrian-like  sculptures 
and  inscriptions  found  in  the  supposed  Nin¬ 
eveh,  were  the  work  of  a  later  and  a  differ¬ 
ent  people,  who  had  the  affectation  of  imi¬ 
tating  Assyrian  taste. 
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From  the  Chambers’s  Journal. 

RESIDENCE  OF  ADAM  SMITH. 


Many  who  hear  of  the  ffreat  economical 
work  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith  know  little  of  its 
history,  or  of  tiie  character  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  author. 

Very  unlike  the  literary  productions  of 
modern  days,  it  was  the  result  of  ten  years"' 
labor.  It  was  not  merely  written  during  ten 
years  of  a  man’s  life,  the  product  of  occa¬ 
sional  application  or  of  leisure  hours.  Smith, 
who  was  a  quiet  bachelor,  living  with  an 
aged  mother,  and  wholly  a  being  of  study, 
retired  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men  to  write 
this  book,  and  was  completely  occupied  by  it 
for  ten  years.  Such,  we  suspect,  is  the  true 
w^ay  to  make  great  books,  and  consequently 
great  and  enduring  reputations. 

The  retreat  of  Smith  during  these  ten 
years  was  his  mother’s  house,  in  the  seaport 
town  of  Kirkaldy,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Firth  or  Forth,  opposite  to  Edinburgh.  He 
could  here  see  the  busy  capital,  where  lived 
his  friends  Hume,  Blair,  Robertson,  and  oth¬ 
ers  ;  but  he  seldom  went  thither.  Having 
been  born  in  Kirkaldy  and  brought  up  at  its 
grammar  school,  he  had  some  old  friends  of 
youthful  days  there,  and  with  them  he  main¬ 
tained  a  little  intercourse.  Beyond  this  he 
was  almost  a  hermit.  The  space  occupied 
by  his  remarkable  labors  was  from  the  year 
lYCG  to  I'/TG,  when  the  work  was  publish¬ 
ed,  at  which  time  the  author  was  fifty-three 
years  of  age. 

A  stranger,  passing  through  the  long 
rambling  town  of  Kirkald}’^,  will  very  prob¬ 
ably  observe,  inscribed  over  an  entry  or  ally, 
“Dr  Adam  Smith’s  Close.”  He  may  here 
see  the  house,  and  even  the  room,  where  this 
great  work  was  concocted.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  the  following  account  of  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Smith  was  written  by  a  gentleman 
of  Kirkaldy,  in  obedience  to  an  inquiry  which 
had  been  addressed  to  him :  * 

“The  house  in  Kirkaldy  which  was  inhab¬ 
ited  by  Dr.  Smith,  his  mother,  and  Miss 

*  The  origfinal  letter  from  which  tliese  extracts  are  rnaJe  has 
been  found  among  the  papers  of  a  lady  lately  deceased.  Being 
without  an  envelojie,  we  know  not  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
It  may  have  been  published  before,  bat  we  deem  this  not  likely. 
—Ed. 


Douglas,  a  cousin,  is  a  house  of  three  sto¬ 
reys,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  street 
(nearly  opposite  the  shop  of  Mr.  Gumming, 
bookseller,)  now  the  property  of  the  heirs  of 
Michael  Beveridge,  haberdasher.  About  the 
centre  of  the  front  is  a  close  or  entry  by 
which  you  pass  in  ascending  to  the  second 
and  third  storeys.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
close  is  a  large  court  or  open  area  in  rear  of 
the  house.  On  the  east  or  left  side  of  this 
court  is  a  building  at  right  angles  to  the 
front  building,  locally  denominated  a  back 
jamb.  This  back  jamb  contains  the  staircase 
by  which  you  ascend  to  the  second  and  third 
storeys,  and  also  several  apartments.  Dr. 
Smith  occupied  the  third  storey  of  the  house, 
and  his  study  was  the  southernmost  room 
of  the  back  jamb,  a  room  I  estimate  (I  visit¬ 
ed  it  to-day)  about  fourteen  feet  by  ten,  hav¬ 
ing  one  window  looking  into  the  back  court, 
and  another  in  the  gable  or  south  wall  of  the 
back  jamb  looking  towards  the  sea.  The 
fireplace  is  in  the  gable.  Between  the  fire¬ 
place  and  the  side  of  the  window  is  a  space 
of  about  three  feet :  there  stood  the  doctor’s 
chair ;  and  here  he  sat  by  the  fire,  the  one 
knee  over  the  other,  reclining  his  right  shoul¬ 
der  against  the  wall,  dictating  his  immortal 
work  to  his  amanuensis,  Rob  Reid,  who  sat 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fireplace,  at  a 
small  table  frontinir  the  doctor.  Dr.  Smith 
wore  a  tie-wig,  and  when  sitting  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  I  have  described,  in  deep  meditation,  he 
frequently  leaned  his  head  against  the  wall, 
by  which,  in  process  of  time,  the  paper  of 
the  \vall  became  stained  by  the  pomatum  on 
his  wig.  This  stain  or  mark  remained  on 
the  wall  for  many  years  after  Dr.  Smith  left 
Kirkaldy,  but  is  now  no  longer  visible.  The 
house  became  the  property  of  Andrew  Cow¬ 
an,  merchant  in  Kirkaldy,  who  carefully  pre¬ 
served  the  greasy  mark  upon  the  wall  during 
his  life.  After  his  death  the  property  passed 
into  the  possession  of  one  who,  though  he 
knew  sufficiently  well  the  practice  of  amass¬ 
ing  wealth,  knew'  little  of  the  principles  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  “  Wealth  of  Nations,”  and 
cared  as  little  for  this  curious  relic  of  its  cele- 
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brated  author.  The  room  has  been  divest¬ 
ed  of  its  antique  papering,  and  along  with  it 
the  greasy  mark  of  the  philosoplier’s  wig. 
The  curious  old  mantelpiece  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  one  of  more  recent  fashion,  and  the 
room  itself  is  disjoined  from  the  third  storey 
by  a  partition ;  the  entrance  to  it  is  now  by 
a  stair  from  the  second  storey. 

“  I  cannot  say  I  ever  saw  this  mark  my¬ 
self,  but  several  gentlemen  who  knew  Dr. 
Smith,  and  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  position  of  the  mark,  have  pointed  it 
out  to  me  as  I  have  now  described  it.  I 
have  some  doubt  that  Mr.  Fleminfj  has  been 
deceived  by  his  memory  in  stating  that  he 
has  seen  the  mark.  I  have  a  distinct  recol¬ 
lection  of  having  visited  the  room  a  number 
of  years  ago,  along  with  the  late  James  Sib- 
bald,  M.D.,  and  some  others,  of  whom  per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Fleming  was  one,  when  we  at¬ 
tempted  a  subscription  for  a  bust  of  Dr. 
Smith,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  Kirkaldy, 
could  not  be  effected,  and  at  that  time  1 
know  the  mark  was  obliterated. 

“  I  presume  you  are  aware  that  Dr.  Smith’s 
father  was  comptroller  of  customs  in  Kirkal¬ 
dy.  His  mother  was  of  the  family  of  Doug¬ 
las  of  Strathenry  in  Fife,  and  the  doctor 
stood  in  relation  of  grand-uncle  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  Robert  Douglas,  Es(}.  of  Strathenry. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  the  grammar  school  of  Kirkaldy,  under 
the  tuition  of  David  Millar,  a  celebrated 
teacher  of  that  period.  A  gentleman  now 
in  Kirkaldy,  whose  father  was  a  class-fellow 
of  Smith’s  at  Kirkaldy  scliool,  states  to  me, 
on  the  authority  of  his  father,  that  when  at 
school  he  displayed  no  superiority  of  intel¬ 
lect  to  his  contemporaries,  but  his  mind  al¬ 
ways  kept  hold  of  whatever  it  acquired ; 
that  he  never  cordially  joined  in  any  of  the 
pastimes  or  youthful  frolics  of  his  school¬ 
fellows,  but  after  school  hours  went  his  way 
quietly  home.  Whether  this  proceeded  from 
a  natural  disinclination  to  schoolboy  amuse¬ 
ments,  or  whether  his  delicate  constitution 
prevented  him  from  taking  part  in  the  games 
of  his  more  robust  school-fellows,  my  infor- 
‘  mant  cannot  say.  It  was  during  the  time 
that  he  was  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
in  Glasgow  that  he  composed  his  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments.  He  left  his  chair  in  Glas¬ 
gow  to  travel  with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
(grandfather  of  the  present  duke,)  who  set¬ 
tled  an  annuity  on  the  doctor.  It  was  after 
his  return  from  the  continent  with  the  duke, 
and  before  his  appointment  in  the  customs, 
that  he  composed  his  “  Wealth  of  Nations.” 
It  is  generally  understood  that  he  contem¬ 


plated  this  work  some  years  before  this  pe¬ 
riod,  and  had  digested  an  outline  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  ;  but  when  he  came  to  prepare  the  work 
for  the  press,  he  found  it  would  be  more 
convenient  to  have  an  amanuensis  to  trans- 
cribe  for  him.  For  this  purpose  he  engaged 
Robert  Reid,  a  weaver  in  Linktown,  to  at¬ 
tend  him  in  the  evening,  after  he  had  finished 
his  daily  labor  at  the  loom.  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  Rob,  wdio  wrote  a  fair  hand, 
attended  the  doctor  in  the  evening,  and 
wrote  out  the  cogitations  of  the  day.  To 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  care  and  attention 
bestowed  by  the  author  upon  his  subject,  I 
am  informed  by  a  gentleman  here  that  Rob 
Reid  has  assured  him  that  he  (Reid)  “is 
certain  that  he  wrote  the  *  Wealth  of  Na¬ 
tions’  fifty  times  over  before  it  was  printed.” 
Makinof  even  a  larsfe  allowance  for  exatrijera- 
tion  in  this  assertion,  sufficient  remains  to 
prove  that  the  author  had  been  at  very  great 
pains  to  render  the  work  complete ;  and  the 
character  of  the  work  justifies  the  pains  he 
had  taken” 

Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  memoir  of  Smith, 
relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  his  inffincy. 
‘‘  An  accident  which  happened  to  him  when 
he’  was  about  three  years  old,  is  of  too  in¬ 
teresting  a  nature  to  be  omitted  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  so  valuable  a  life.  He  had  been 
carried  by  his  mother  to  Strathenry,  on  a 
visit  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  was  one 
day  amusing  himself  alone  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  when  he  was  stolen  by  a  party  of  that 
set  of  vagrants  who  are  known  in  Scotland 
by  the  name  of  tinkers.  Luckily  he  was  soon 
missed  by  his  uncle,  who,  hearing  that  some 
vagrants  had  passed,  pursued  tnem  with  what 
assistance  he  could  find,  till  he  overtook  them 
in  Leslie  Wood,  and  was  the  happy  instru¬ 
ment  of  preserving  to  the  world  a  genius 
which  was  destined  not  only  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  science,  but  to  enlighten  and 
reform  the  commercial  policy  of  Europe.” 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Smith 
was  one  of  the  many  instances  which  could 
be  brought  forward  against  the  too  gallant 
theory  that  men  possessing  extraordinary 
genius  are  chiefly  indebted  for  it  to  their 
mothers.  While  the  mother  of  Smith  was 
an  ordinary  woman,  the  talents  of  his  father 
had  been  evinced  by  his  being  raised  from  the 
duties  of  an  ordinary  writer  to  the  Signet  to 
be  private  secretary  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland.  The  father,  however, 
having  died  before  the  son  was  born.  Smith 
was  indebted  to  his  mother  for  the  care 
which  brought  him  through  a  sickly  infancy, 
and  for  much  domestic  happiness  during  the 
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long  period  of  sixty*one  years  that  she  was 
spared  to  him. 

Adam  Smith  enjoyed  the  dignified  situa¬ 
tion  of  a  Commissioner  of  the  Customs  in 
Scotland  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life, 
and  during  this  time  he  lived  in  Edinburgh. 
The  house  he  occupied  still  exists  in  the 
Canongate,  but  is  much  altered,  besides  being 
vulgarized  by  the  neighborhood  of  an  iron 
foundry.  It  used  to  be  called  Panmure 
House,  having  been  originally  the  town  man¬ 
sion  of  the  f^arl  of  Panmure,  which  was  for¬ 
feited  for  his  concern  in  the  rebellion  of 
1715. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  respecting  Adam 
Smith,  that  he  was  an  fu-^^^ss,  unworldly 
man,  of  perfect  purity  of  life,  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  benevolence.  As  a  consequence  of  his 
so  exclusive  devotion  to  study,  he  was  re¬ 
markable  for  absence  of  mind,  and  for  a 
habit  of  speaking  to  himself.  It  is  a  verita¬ 
ble  anecdote  told  of  him  in  Edinburgh,  that 
a  fishwomau  was  impressed  by  his  uncouth 
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manner  and  his  loud  mutterings  as  he  passed 
along  the  street,  with  the  idea  that  he  was  a 
lunatic,  remarking  pathetically  to  a  com¬ 
panion,  “  And  he  s  weel  put  on,  too that 
is  well-dressed — her  sense  of  the  calamity 
being  greatly  increased  by  its  contrast  with 
his  obvious  good  circumstances.  He  lived 
very  inexpensively — being,  as  he  himself  re¬ 
marked,  a  beau  only  in  his  books.”  It 
therefore  gave  surprise  that  at  his  death  he 
did  not  leave  much  money.  Tlie  explana¬ 
tion  at  length  appeared,  in  various  cases 
which  came  to  light,  making  it  certain  that 
he  had  been  in  the  practice  of  giving  large 
sums  in  charity,  though  with  such  modesty 
that  the  fact  was  not  suspected  in  his  life¬ 
time. 

So  kind,  gentle,  self-de voting,  and  inoffen¬ 
sive  was  the  philosoper  to  whom  was  vouch¬ 
safed  the  first  clear  insight  into  the  principles 
which  rule  the  great  material  interests  of 
man  in  society. 


HOMER,  DANTE,  AND  SHAKSPEARE. 


Homer,  Dante,  and  Siiakspeare. — Plunge 
in  the  sea  where  you  will,  it  is  everywhere 
salt.  Take  these  great  poets  where  you  will, 
though  they  may  vary  in  tone  and  color,  they  i 
everywhere  savor  of  themselves.  Whether 
he  stoop  or  rise,  Siiakspeare  is  always  Shak- 
speare,  and  Dante  still  himself,  and  Homer  is 
Homer  throughout.  Illustration,  however, 
is  often  more  impressiv’e  than  precept.  Take 
the  last  of  these  at  random.  The  Iliad  is 
before  us,  lying  open  at  the  third  book. 
Observe  of  this  book,  how  naturally  it  grows 
out  of  the  incidents  of  the  preceding.  The 
hostile  armies  in  face  of  each  other,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  episode  of  the  single  combat  of  Paris 
and  Menelaus,  w’ith  the  circumstances  attend¬ 
ing  it,  including  Helen’s  description  of  the 
various  chiefs  that  Priam  asks  her  about. 


(one  of  the  sweetest  incidents,  by  the  way, 
and  most  picturesque  of  the  kind  to  be  met 
with  anywhere)  are  all  made  to  succeed  each 
other  in  the  most  natural  way  possible.  And 
here  it  behooves  young  poets  to  take  especial 
note  that  there  is  nothing  forced,  nothing 
arbitrary  about  Homer :  everything  arises  as 
of  itself — nothing  lugged  in.  They,  there¬ 
fore,  if  ever  tempted  to  stick  incidents  in, 
whereby,  as  on  pegs,  to  hang  what  they 
think  some  delicious  writing,  would  do  well 
to  pause.  They  are  on  a  road  which  leads 
not  to  poetic  excellence,  and,  whatever  else 
may  be  said  of  it,  of  this  they  may  be  sure, 
that  such  handling  is  no  mark  of  power. 
And  in  poetry,  especially  be  it  remembered, 
that  “  to  be  weak  is  to  be  miserable.” — The 
Looker-on. 
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The  French  are  great  writers,  whetlier  we 
measure  them  by  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
their  productions.  Their  merit,  however,  is 
most  considerable  in  the  aggregate.  Indi¬ 
vidual  instances  of  the  highest  original  ge¬ 
nius  are  certainly  rare  among  them.  In  the 
crowded  pages  of  their  literary  history,  we 
cannot  put  our  finger  on  the  names  of  a  Ba¬ 
con,  Shakspeare,  Dante,  or  Milton.  Nor  is 
Rossuet  equal  to  Jeremy  Taylor.  Pascal  is 
undoubtedly  their  greatest  mind,  and  a 
world-wide  light  he  might  have  diffused,  had 
not  his  frame  been  worn  down  by  mortifica¬ 
tions,  and  the  bright  blaze  of  his  genius 
crushed  out  on  the  cold  walls  and  pavement 
of  a  dim  damp  cloister.  We  owe  the  French 
a  vast  meed  of  gratitude  and  praise  for  the 
persevering  exercise  and  improvement  of 
their  national  talent  as  historians.  On  this 
field  no  difficulty  has  daunted  them.  IIos- 
pitabli  and  inhospitable — savage  and  civil¬ 
ized  re<dons  and  races  have  found  industri- 
ous  annalists  in  the  French;  and  with  an  in¬ 
genuity  peculiarly  their  own,  they  have  col¬ 
lected  and  arranged  the  scattered  ,  materials. 
In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
best  history  of  England  was  to  be  found  in 
the  volumes  of  Rapin  ;  and  whether  we  now 
possess  a  better  is  a  question  which  we  leave 
for  more  experienced  critics  to  decide.  Let 
it  be  remarked,  that  among  the  subscribers 
to  the  edition  of  the  original,  printed  at  the 
Hague  in  1724,  very  few  English  names  are 
to  be  found,  making  all  due  allowance  for 
the  corruptions  of  French  orthography,  when 
proper  and  surnames  are  concerned. 

I'he  bibliography  of  natural  history  and 
science  teems  with  the  names  of  Frenchmen  ; 
they  have  been  most  laborious  and  disinter¬ 
ested  expositors  and  explorers  of  the  secrets 
and  wonders  of  our  earth.  It  demandeil 
almost  the  zeal  of  an  apostle  to  carry  the 
wealthy,  well-born,  luxurious  Hutfon  through 
his  colossal  undertaking.  The  “  Recherches 
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sur  les  Ossemens  Fossiles  ”  of  Cuvier  her¬ 
alded  the  mighty  discoveries  of  modern  ge¬ 
ology,  and  lured  us  to  seek  in  her  deeps  and 
strata  the  unwritten  chronicles  of  the  world. 
Almost  unknown  in  England  is  the  enter¬ 
prise  which  led  Le  Vaillant  to  publish  his 
magnificent,  and  of  course  unprofitable, 
works  on  the  ornithology  of  Africa.  It  is  to 
Audubon,  the  son  of  a  vice-admiral  of 
France,  that  Europe  owes  the  birds  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  He  sought  them  among  the  magno¬ 
lias  of  Louisiana,  and  the  stunted  pine-trees 
of  Labrador.  He  has  placed  them  before 
our  eyes  in  their  dazzling  plumage  amid  the 
long  waving  grasses  of  the  prairies,  or  the 
glowing  berries  of  their  native  tracts  of 
woodland.  The  same  number  of  important 
and  laborious  works  have  been  written  in  no 
other  modern  language,  though  most  of  the 
great  critics  and  scholars  of  France  have  en- 
shrined  the  fruits  of  their  researches  in  the 
unchanging  idiom  of  a  dead  tongue.  Pos- 
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sessing  a  large  share  of  very  beautiful  and 
spirited  prose,  it  is  notorious  that  little  poetry 
of  a  high  order  is  to  be  found  in  French. 
We  know  not  where  the  cause  of  failure  lies, 
whether  in  the  language  or  the  mental  char- 
acteristics  of  the  race  ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
the  radical  superiority  and  defects  of  English 
and  French  poetry  commence,  and  art?  evi¬ 
dent,  in  the  very  cradle.  Compared  with 
the  natural  beautv  and  vigorous  tone  of  those 
fine  old  ballads  which  have  floated  down  to 
us,  often  by  nameless  authors,  the  graces  and 
prettinesses  of  the  poets  of  the  langue  d’oc 
and  the  langue  d’oui  seem  as  the  chirping  of 
the  chaffinch,  to  the  clear,  strong  tones  of 
the  thrush — untutored  and  harsh  sometimes, 
but  seldom  feeble.  One  babe  seems  to  have 
been  a  pale,  weedy,  sprawling  infant,  whom 
its  mother  decked  with  “  pompons  ”  and 
laces,  sometimes,  perhaps,  bestowing  on  its 
cheeks  a  daub  of  rouge  ;  the  other  was  a 
handsome,  uncouth,  vigorous  man-child, 
swathed  in  its  hempen  swaddling  clothes, 
kicking  lustily  amid  the  fogs  and  frosty 
mornings  of  a  sharp,  northern  climate :  per- 
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haps  its  infant  senses  were  braced  by  the 
vairue  rumors  of  the  chaunts  of  Ossian  and 
his  unknown  brothers  in  poesy — the  strong 
sharp  wail  of  the  persecuted  native  bards 
may  have  thrilled  on  liis  ear,  as  they  hover  ed 
between  earth  and  heaven  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
the  poetry  of  each  counti*y  possesses  in  its 
maturity  the  same  character,  the  same  beau¬ 
ties,  graces,  and  defects  which  marked  the 
half-formed  features  of  its  infancy.  In  their 
personal  memoir's,  the  French  own  a  mine  of 
w'ealth ;  they  have  an  army  of  delightful 
writers  of  this  class,  tinctured,  to  be  sure, 
with  personal  and  national  vanity,  but,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  most  charming  and  valuable, 
w’hile  we  starve  upon  a  few  volumes.  Would 
there  had  been  more  sweet  Mrs.  Hutchinsons 
and  Ladies  Fanshawe — mor'e  Sir  Simon 
D’Ew  es,  Evelyns,  Pepyses  and  Burnets  among 
us.  They  would  have  render  ed  the  paths  of 
English  history  more  flowery  and  agreeable. 

The  genuine  wit  of  the  French  must  strike 
every  reader  of  their  literature  ;  it  is  emi¬ 
nently  compact  and  keen ;  compared  with 
ours,  it  is  as  the  blade  of  a  lancet  to  the  rusty, 
coarse-grained  steel  of  a  schoolboy’s  bread- 
and-cheese  knife ;  its  meaning  may  travel 
from  one  mind  to  another,  by  the  airy  con¬ 
veyance  of  an  intonation,  an  inter-jection,  a 
single  word.  It  is  playful,  brilliant,  intan¬ 
gible  as  the  sunbeam,  which  we  mijcht  as 
well  attempt  to  catch  and  shut  up  in  an  oak 
box,  as  to  pack  in  the  strong  pr  actical  sounds 
of  Saxon  English,  French  wit,  or  the  delicate 
beauty  of  French  sentiment — they  belong 
neither  to  our  mind  nor  our  language ;  they 
shrink  from  our  grasp  ;  they  grow  pale  and 
spir'itless  when  we  attempt  to  embody  them. 

At  the  present  moment  we  may  call  the 
French  the  novel-writers  for  the  world. 
Widely  in  ever  y  quarter  is  the  use  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  language  spr-ead,  and  thither 
travel  those  cheap,  light  saffron -col oi'ed  and 
pale  gray  volumes,  which  contain  so  much 
of  the  pr  ose-poetry  of  passion  and  sentiment, 
and  a  subtile  and  sparkling  humor.  These 
books  have  become  almost  a  necessary  luxu¬ 
ry  to  those  who  read  without  a  plan,  and  for 
the  amusement  of  the  passing  hour  ;  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  such  works  exer¬ 
cise  a  most  enervating  atrd  deteriorating  mo¬ 
ral  influence.  We  cannot  woirder  at  the 
zest  with  which  they  ai-e  perused,  for  the 
writers,  in  very  many  instances,  possess 
great  power ;  they  hold  at  their  command  a 
passionate  and  melting  eloquence,  an  exqui¬ 
site  sensibility  to  grace  and  beauty,  the  acute 
delicacy  of  the  most  vivid  perceptions,  and 


the  resources  of  the  most  expressive  of  living 
languages.  Disguised  and  colored  by  these 
precious  properties,  for  the  last  twenty  years 
the  novelists  of  France  have  been  laying  be¬ 
fore  the  reading  woi'ld  their  perverted  no¬ 
tions  on  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  on  the 
subjects  of  right  and  wrong,  of  morality  and 
immorality  ;  they  have  been  endeavoring  to 
excite  our  feelings  and  enlist  our  sympathies 
in  behalf  of  the  woman,  bien  conservee  of  45, 
who  employs  herself  in  the  artistic  seduction 
of  some  handsome  youth — in  the  unnatural 
rivalry  of  mother  and  daughter  for  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  one  man — in  the  betrayal  at  the 
same  time  of  the  erring,  confiding  mistress, 
and  her  ignor-ant,  hapless  femme-de-chambre 
— in  the  love  of  the  hi(jh-born  countess  for 
some  intelligent  peasant  or  mechanic.  At 
other  times,  to  give  an  additional  zest  to  the 
narrative,  we  are  kept  quiver'ing  through  the 
whole  of  two  volumes  with  the  fear  that  our 
interesting  heroine  may  be  unknowingly  in¬ 
volved  in  an  intri<;ue  with  her  own  natural 
son ;  or,  by  way  of  variety,  the  whole  tr  ea¬ 
sure  of  an  innocent  young  heart  is  lavished 
on  some  abominable  criminal ;  and  others 
contain  scenes  and  passages  with  the  men¬ 
tion  of  which  we  dared  not  sully  our  pnge. 
To  deal  rightly  with  a  great  pr'oportion  of 
these  books — so  remarkable  for  perverted 
power — we  should  possess  Hugh  Latimer’s 
heroic  gift  of  plain-speaking ;  aird  did  we  ar¬ 
raign  at  the  bar  of  critical  justice,  by  their 
right  names,  the  sins  to  which  those  pages 
are  dedicated,  we  can  assui'e  the  reader  we 
should  startle  their  ears  by  a  very  ugly  and 
ill-sounding  nomenclature. 

We  particularly  object  to  these  writers 
when  they  assume  the  tone  of  piety,  and 
treat  of  mercy  and  repentance.  The  com¬ 
parisons  which  involve  the  mention  of  names 
and  characters,  sacred  and  divine,  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  ignorance  and  profanity. 
It  reminds  one  of  Madame,  when  she  likens 
her  son,  the  Regent  Orleans,  to  the  Psalmist 
King  of  Judah,  founding  the  comparison 
solely,  we  presume,  on  the  affair  of  Bath- 
sheba.  In  a  like  spirit  the  “  pauvres  anges 
dechus  ”  of  these  novelists  comfort  them¬ 
selves  with  the  incidents  and  characters  of 
Holy  Writ.  It  was  well  for  the  morality  of 
our  higher  and  middle  classes,  and  especially 
for  the  voung,  that  the  memorable  article  on 
this  subject  in  a  leading  cotemporary  scared 
the  public  with  the  mention  of  some  of  the 
grosser  abominations  in  which  many  of  these 
writers  have  dealt.  We  assume  to  ourselves 
a  more  pleasant  task — it  is  to  mention  some 
volumes  that  may  be  read  fearlessly,  and  an 
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author  who  may  be  perused  with  delight  by 
the  most  scrupulous.  Let  us  say  also,  in 
justice  to  our  French  neighbors,  that  many 
a  husband  who  values  his  own  peace,  and 
almo- 1  every  priest  in  any  degree  eminent  for 
zeal  and  sincerity,  forbids  the  most  objec¬ 
tionable  of  these  works  to  their  wife,  daugh¬ 
ter,  or  sp'ritual  charge. 

For  the  genius  of  Balzac,  one  of  the  master 
novelists  of  his  time,  we  have  a  profound  ad¬ 
miration,  mingled,  clouded,  and  embittered 
with  regret  and  indignation.  Superior  to 
alt  the  other  writers  of  his  country,  he  is  a 
leader  among  their  errors.  Capable  of  por¬ 
traying,  with  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  the 
most  perfect  art,  every  phase  and  shade  of  cha¬ 
racter — a  great  dramatist,  and  powerful  nar¬ 
rator — he  has  over  the  feelings  of  his  readers 
the  same  control  which  the  musician  exer¬ 
cises  on  the  strings  or  keys  of  his  instrument. 
He  holds  us  for  the  time^bounden  slaves  to 
the  lamp  of  his  genius.  His  humor  is  play¬ 
ful  r.nd  variable;  we  laugh  and  sigh  at  his 
bidding.  Alas !  that  he  should  have  so  often 
and  so  shamelessly  employed  these  fair  and 
gracious  gifts  of  his  Maker  in  the  service  of 
vice  and  seduction,  and  swelled  his  pages 
with  a  wit  so  unpardonably  gross,  profane, 
and  blasphemous.  He  has  taught  us  him¬ 
self  that  he  was  formed  for  better  things, 
as  the  beauty  of  Milton’s  “  Fallen  Angel” 
streams  through  all  the  horror  and  depravi¬ 
ty  of  his  fall.  The  man  who  could  write  the 
histories  of  the  “  Recherche  de  TAbsolu,” 
and  “  Eugenie  Grandet,”  is  deeply  culpable 
for  lending  himself  as  a  minister  to  the  evil 
tastes  of  his  time  and  country.  He  who 
could  trace,  in  “  Le  Doigt  de  Dieu,”  the  sure 
punishment  that  visits  in  some  form  the 
household  treachery  of  adultery,  is  a  mighty 
criminal  to  devote  himself  to  its  praises  and 
illustration.  In  many  of  his  books  there 
stand  characters  so  pure  and  beautiful  in 
their  conception,  we  think  he  must  have 
placed  them  there  to  do  penance  for  the  sin¬ 
ners  who  surround  them,  and  to  blush  for 
the  scenes  in  which  they  act  a  part  not  al¬ 
ways  consistent  with  their  general  excellence. 
Prout  might  paint  the  streets  of  an  old  pro¬ 
vincial  town  from  his  description.  Creswick 
might  garner  up  in  his  memory  hints  for  a 
future  picture  from  his  well-told  landscapes. 
The  skill  of  a  Flemish  painter  guides  the  pen 
of  Mons.  de  Balzac — his  interiors  glow.  Look 
long  and  steadily  at  the  picture  that  he  lays 
before  you — fresh  objects  ever  start  out  from 
the  dim,  yet  transparent,  shades  of  his  back¬ 
ground.  The  quaint  forms  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  furniture — the  ancient  household  uten¬ 


sils — his  brazen  pans  and  pewter  platters — 
his  tall  goblets  of  Venice  glass — they  gleam, 
they  glance  with  well-managed  lights  into 
observation;  and  among  them  move  the  hardy 
peasant  servants  of  the  provinces,  and  the 
Demoiselles  de  Guenics,  de  Pen  Hoels,  and 
de  Cormons.  His  good  angel  might  be  pre¬ 
dominant,  or  a  penitent  mood  possessed  him, 
when  he  traced  the  character  of  Margaret 
Claes.  It  tells  of  truth,  and  patience,  and 
the  holy  charities  of  the  household  hearth. 

It  is  an  illustration  of  the  self-denial,  forbear¬ 
ance,  and  child-like  belief  and  practice  of  the 
woman- Christian.  We  delight  to  imagine 
the  calm,  blooming,  I’lemish  face  of  the  hero¬ 
ine — the  broad  and  thoughtful  brow — the 
clear  eyes — the  happy  contentment  of  the 
young  face — the  close,  white  cap,  and  dark 
rich  velvet  robe.  Such  a  form  and  counten¬ 
ance  have  now  and  then  looked  dowm  upon 
us,  almost  majestic  in  their  placid  simplicity, 
from  a  canvass  marked  in  some  shadow'y  cor¬ 
ner  with  a  famous  monogram.  The  “  Re- 
cherche  de  I’Absolu”  is  a  master  work — 
national,  yet  true  to  that  nature  which  is  of 
all  countries.  “  La  Vieille  Fille”  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  ability  and  faults  of  M.  de 
Balzac.  We  meet  there  his  eminent  descrip¬ 
tive  powers,  combined  with  the  irresistible 
wit  which  he  mingles  with  indecency  and 
impiety.  The  monotonous  life  of  the  coun¬ 
try  town  and  the  characters  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  drawn  with  admirable  skill.  “  Mod- 
este  Mignon”  is  among  the  least  objection¬ 
able  of  Balzac’s  w'ritings.  Many  of  the 
“  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Privee”  seem  to  have 
been  written  with  wh.at  the  author  considered 
an  honest  and  good  intention — to  inculcate  a 
valuable  moral — an  impracticable  undertak¬ 
ing  for  a  genius  so  perverse.  The  scales 
sometimes  waver,  and  the  balance  seems  to 
be  trembling  toward  virtue  ;  but  it  speedily 
kicks  the  beam,  and  the  evil  principle  pre¬ 
vails.  We  would  pay  our  homage  en  paasant 
to  that  great  moralist  in  disguise,  C’harles  de 
Bernard,  who  often  turns  the  laugh  against 

^  O  O 

vice,  and  superannuated  pretensions,  and  fol¬ 
lies,  though  he  sometimes  forgets  the  part 
which  he  has  enacted  so  well,  and  weakens, 
by  the  tone  and  details  of  his  story,  the  moral 
which  he  works  out  irresistibly  at  the  end 
of  his  book.  His  polished  old  men  of  the 
world,  and  his  faded  beauties,  grasping  at  the 
last  straws  which  vanity  flings  to  them,  are 
studies  from  life — in  spite  of  wrinkles  and 
rheumatism,  they  trip  well-dressed  and  grace¬ 
ful  into  the  grave.  “  La  Femme  de  Quarante 
Ans”  is  such  an  exquisite  morsel  of  satire,  so 
pointed  and  strong  in  its  ridicule,  that  we 
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wonder  it  has  not  driven  from  the  hice  of 
society  the  character  of  “  la  femme  incom- 
prise.”  In  “  Gerfaut,”  where  a  criminal 
passion  is  described  with  more  force,  and  as 
much  decency  as  is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in 
any  of  these  books,  we  would  whisper  to 
Monsieur  de  Bernard  that  he  has  committed 
a  gross  treason  against  the  laws  that  govern 
the  school  of  novelists  with  which  he  mingles, 
as  the  author  of  that  e.xciting  tale ;  for  the 
husband,  with  his  high  sense  of  honor,  his 
confiding  love,  which  expends  itself  in  no 
}iale  sentimentalities,  and  condescends  not  to 
suspect — with  his  courage  and  proud  intlexi- 
bility — is  a  far  more  attractive  character  than 
the  Parisian  dandy  who  undertakes  to  dis¬ 
honor  him.  “  L’homme  Serieux”  will  pro¬ 
voke  many  a  laugh,  though  it  seems  inferior 
to  our  vivid  recollections  of  the  wit  and  merit 
of  “La  Femme  de  Quarante  Ans.” 

Of  Mons.  Paul  de  Kock  we  shall  say  but 
little.  His  wit  is  untranslatable,  for  two  rea¬ 
sons — it  is  so  purely  national,  and  often  so 
indecent.  We  confess,  however,  that  it  is 
perfect  of  the  kind.  We  defy  the  sternest 
moralist  to  restrain  his  laugh,  even  had  he 
sat  down,  as  many  a  critic  does,  resolved  to 
reprove  and  condemn.  This  author  does  not 
attempt  to  seduce  us  by  false  philosophy  and 
vicious  sentimentality.  He  is  content  with 
making  us  acknowledge  that  he  is  master  of 
the  subjects  he  handles,  and  evidently  holds 
himself  to  be  rewarded  by  the  mirth  he  pro¬ 
vokes.  He  is  a  modem  Smollett,  and  a 
Hogarth  without  his  moral  intentions.  We 
think,  however,  that  his  readers  mu!?t  some¬ 
times  be  reminded,  while  engaged  with  his 
pages,  of  one  of  the  discoveries  of  modern 
agriculture — namely,  that  it  is  possible  to 
manure  too  highly.  Partial  translations  have 
made  Sue  and  Dumas  better  known  to  the 
English  readers.  They  recall,  by  tlieir  gaudy, 
exaggerated  style,  the  paintings  of  the  revo- 
lutionar)’  David ;  and  like  him,  they  love  to 
grind  up  their  colors  with  blood.  Possessed 
of  powerful  imaginations  and  much  industry, 
they  are  both  writers  of  considerable  ability, 
who  blend  with  all  that  is  false  and  immoral 
in  their  brother  scribes,  a  coarse  taste  for  the 
melodramatic  and  horrible.  They  can  give 
us  a  kind  of  waking  nightmare,  and  make 
one’s  hair  stand  on  end  with  the  powerful 
narration  and  strong  coloring  of  some  of  their 
scenes.  This  quality  is  remarkable  in  “  Atar 
Gul,”  and  “  La  Vigie  de  Koat  Ven.”  To 
the  reader  who  wdshes  to  judge  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  these  authors,  in  their  least  objection¬ 
able  productions,  we  would  recommend  “La 
Dame  de  Monsoreau,”  “  Georges,”  and  “  Les 


IVois  Mousquetaires,”  by  Dumas ;  also,  “  La 
Barbeblue,”  “Aventures  d’Hercules  Hardi,” 
“Jean  Chevalier,”  and  the  afore-named 
“  Atar  Gul,”  by  Sue, — who  has  commenced 
1850  with  “  Les  Mysteres  du  Peuple.” 

It  has  been  much  the  fashion  to  extol  the 
merit  and  productions  of  George  Sand.  We 
believe  this  judgment  to  be  false — that  time 
and  posterity  will  not  establish  and  corrobo¬ 
rate  the  praise.  In  giving  this  opinion,  w’e 
set  aside  the  fact  that  this  intellectual  her¬ 
maphrodite  exhibits  in  her  w’orks  the  frailties 
and  weakness  of  the  woman  combined  with 
the  vices  of  the  man.  She  is  elaborate  and 
lengthy,  when  it  were  a  merit  to  be  concise 
and  simple  ;  her  longer  w'orks  are  tedious, 
and  seem  to  be  written  without  a  plan — bursts 
of  passionate  verbiage  and  elocpient  essays 
confuse  the  details.  It  is  a  great  point  gain¬ 
ed,  w’hen  a  female  author  weighs  with  a 
sound  judgment  the  depth  and  grasp  of  her 
own  ability.  Now  in  this  most  valuable 
knowledge  she  is  utterly  deficient.  She 
plunges  into  great  social  questions  and  phi¬ 
losophic  disquisitions  with  the  same  con¬ 
fidence  that  she  handles  a  crim.  con.  She 
ministers  largely  to  the  vicious  appetites  and 
dangerous  ambition  of  a  depraved  democ¬ 
racy.  Her  frequent  and  irreverent  mention 
of  Him  who  bore  our  sins  and  knew  our  sor¬ 
row’s,  shocks  and  startles  us.  Thoughts 
beautiful  and  poetical  are  scattered  over  her 
pages,  and  put  in  the  mind  or  mouth  of  some 
hero  or  heroine,  whose  notions  on  virtue  and 
vice  are  as  confused  and  perverted  as  her 
own.  Yet  while  charmed  by  her  eloquence, 
it  is  rather  what  this  author  nnyht  have  been, 
than  what  bhe  is,  that  impresses  our  mind 
after  a  perusal  of  her  works.  It  is  yet  day 
with  her,  and  may  she  amend  !  At  present 
she  seems  to  be  seeking  public  esteem  and  in¬ 
fluence  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  people 
and  the  poor — a  great  mission  worthily  ful¬ 
filled — may  it  find  a  better  prophet  than 
either  herself  or  Sue  !  “  Little  B’adette”  and 

the  “  Pechc  de  Mons.  Antoine,”  are  translat¬ 
able  ;  but  in  the  “  Piccinino”  we  meet  wdth 
the  same  odious  combinations,  and  loves,  and 
crimes,  which  startle  us,  and  jar  so  unpleas¬ 
antly  on  our  minds  in  the  works  of  these 
novelists;  but  enough  of  a  waiter  who  has 
maintained  that  virtuous  dispositions  and 
purity  of  mind  may  remain  uncontaminated, 
and  exist  in  a  wilful  and  williiiir  harlot. 

Madame  Charles  Reybaud  is  but  little 
known  to  the  English  reader.  She  is  a  good 
and  captivating  waiter,  of  considerable  abili¬ 
ty.  Her  numerous  productions  may  be  pe¬ 
rused  without  fear  by  the  conscientious  and 
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scrupulous  reader.  We  are  doing  them  a  | 
service  in  recommendinij  this  interestinj;  au- 
thor  to  their  notice.  She  will  cheer  many  a 
winter  evening,  and  the  pleasant  languor  of  a 
July  noon;  she  will  occupy  very  agreeably 
the  odd  hour  between  the  return  from  the 
drive  and  the  appearance  at  the  dinner- table. 
Her  intentions  and  tendencies  are  good  ;  her 
sentiments  very  sweet  and  delicate  ;  a  strong 
sense  of  religious  and  moral  responsibility 
evidently  pervades  her  mind.  She  introduces 
her  readers  to  tr.e  antique  relics  of  that  beau¬ 
tiful  and  graceful  aristocracy — let  us  give  all 
their  due — which  w’as  destroyed  by  the  first 
French  revolution.  We  seem  to  move  with 
her  through  the  wide  salons  of  her  old  cha¬ 
teaux,  among  their  obsolete  fauteuils,  and 
tarnished  gilding,  and  heavy  faded  damask — 
the  pleasant  prospects  of  the  once  gay  France 
spread  forth  before  the  windows.  She  de¬ 
scribes  with  a  glowing  pen  the  beauties  of 
the  provinces  ;  she  is  at  home  in  the  passes 
of  the  Cevennes  and  the  narrow  streets  of 
the  old  towns,  in  whose  tall  houses  wintered 
the  provincial  nobility  of  by-gone  days.  In 
one  of  her  later  works  she  selects  a  fruitful 
theme — the  “Annals  of  the  Old  Convents  of 
Paris.”  These  foundations  received  into 
their  bosoms,  and  hid  beneath  their  sheltering 
walls,  heroines  of  histories  sadder  and  more 
piteous,  sufferers  under  woes  more  intense, 
than  the  public  grief  and  pompous  penitence 
of  any  king’s  mistress.  Bossuet  and  Flechier 
did  not  commemorate  these,  nor  make  them 
live  among  the  standard  divinity  of  France, 
but  Madame  Reybaud  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  imajfininir  their  narratives.  To  some 
the  monotony  and  seclusion  of  the  cloister 
was  a  blessed  exchanjre  for  the  scorn  and  ab- 
horrence  which  they  excited  as  the  children 
of  great  and  notable  criminals.  To  these 
their  fathers’  name  was  a  curse  ;  men  gazed 
on  them  with  curiosity  and  turned  aside ;  the 
sin  of  the  sire,  who  was  broken  on  the  wheel, 
fell  with  every  circumstance  of  shame  and 
humiliation  around  his  offspring.  The  touch¬ 
ing  little  story  of  “  Felise,”  is  founded  on 
tliis  situation.  Her  father  had  committed  a 
double  murder  by  the  destruction  of  his  wife, 
the  mother  of  F'elise,  and  of  an  officer  to  whom 
his  beautiful  sister-in-law  was  affianced.  He 
had  prepared  the  way  for  marriage  witli  the 
latter  ;  but  the  secret  witness  of  crime  was 
abroad,  and  the  guilt  was  traced  to  the  crim¬ 
inal.  Felise  is  consigned  to  a  convent  by  her 
aunt,  the  innocent  cause  of  these  tragedies. 
This  hapless  lady,  with  beauty  prematurely 
faded,  and  shattered  nerves,  dwells  in  a  large 
dismal  house  in  Paris,  with  two  old  servants, 


nursing  her  feeble  health  and  wretched  re¬ 
collections.  The  gay,  beautiful,  high-spirited 
child  of  the  murderer  and  murdered  grows 
into  a  glowing,  passionate  womanhood,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Gaudale  waits  upon  her  aunt 
to  demand  her  hand. 

“  ‘  I  refuse  it,  M.  le  Marquis,’  replied  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Saulieu,  greatly  agitated. 

“  ‘  And  will  you  favor  me  with  the  grounds  ot 
your  refusal,  mademoiselle  ?’  said  he. 

“  ‘  If  you  absolutely  require  it,  sir,’  murmured 
the  grief-stricken  lady,  almost  inaudibly ;  ‘  but  be 
advised,  and  without  explanation  or  details,  give 
up  the  hand  of  my  niece.’ 

“  The  marquis  only  replied  by  an  impatient  ges¬ 
ture,  and  his  pride  and  love  seemed  equally  to  of¬ 
fer  an  indignant  refusal.  Mademoiselle  de  Sau¬ 
lieu  paused,  as  if  to  summon  up  all  her  strength, 
and  then  said,  at  first  very  slowly,  but  as  she  pro¬ 
ceeded,  in  abrupt  and  hurried  accents  : 

“  ‘  It  is  a  melancholy  history  that  I  am  about  to 
relate,  sir— the  frightful  misfortunes  of  two  fami¬ 
lies.  An  orphan  from  infancy,  I  was  brought  up 
along  with  a  younger  si.ster,  by  an  uncle  who 
adopted  us.  At  si.xteen  my  sister  married  a  man 
of  rank,  while  I  remained  with  my  uncle,  now 
grown  infirm.  I  deferred  my  own  establishment 
in  life  in  order  to  watch  over  his  declining  years, 
and  I  remained  with  him  up  to  the  age  ot  twenty- 
five,  persuaded  that  he  would  share  ids  fortune  be¬ 
tween  myself  and  my  sister,  whom  he  had  already 
richly  portioned.  But  these  anticipations  proved 
groundless.  A  will  which  he  had  concealed  from 
us  made  me  his  only  heir.  Alas !  how  shall  I  re¬ 
call  the  consequences  of  this  preference.  My  sis¬ 
ter’s  husband  had  long  entertained  a  hateful  pas¬ 
sion  for  me  ;  his  avarice  w  as  equal  to  his  depraved 
love.  1  was  about  to  be  married  to  one  whom  my 
heart  had  long  selected.  Tiie  wretcli  formed  llie 
project  of  marrying  me,  and  getting  rid  of  all  ob¬ 
stacles  previously.  A  dispensation  from  the  Holy 
Father  authorizes  a  man  to  marry  two  sisters  in 
succession.  The  same  night  his  wife  was  assas¬ 
sinated  in  her  owm  chateau,  while  he  to  whom  I 
was  to  have  been  united  was  sliot  through  the  liead 
almost  before  my  very  eyes.  The  murderer  liad 
arranged  his  double  crime  witli  extreme  address, 
but  Providence  willed  liis  immediate  chastisement. 
His  crimes  had  secret  witnesses  ;  his  victims 
were  avenged,  and  he  perished  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner.  You  have  doubtless  heard,  sir,  the 
dreadful  liistory  of  the  Count  de  Chardavon,  who 
w\is  broken  on  the  wheel  at  Toulouse.  He  was 
the  father  of  Felise.  He  had  a  young  sister  ;  she 
was  called  the  fair  Genevieve.  Disgraced  by  his 
infamous  crime  and  his  no  less  infamous  punish¬ 
ment,  she  died  in  a  convent ;  and  1,  whom  this 
monster  liad  deprived  of  so  many  objects  of  affec¬ 
tion,  wear  out  the  remainder  of  my  life  here  w  ith 
the  old  servants  w  ho  have  follow  ed  me,  and  tliis 
child,  who  accuses  me  of  cruelty,  but  from  whom 
I  must  for  ever  hide  our  misfortunes.’ 

“  The  marquis  listened  to  this  narrative  in  silent 
horror  ;  he  bowed  profoundly,  and  half  sunk  on 
one  knee,  as  if  to  ask  pardon  from  one  w'hom  he 
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had  forced  to  make  such  an  avowal,  then  he  slow¬ 
ly  withdrew.  As  he  disappeared,  Mademoiselle 
de  Saulieu  perceived  the  pale  face  of  Felise  at  the 
extremity  of  the  salon.  The  unhappy  girl,  con¬ 
cealed  behind  the  folding-doors,  had  heard  every 
word  that  was  uttered.  Her  look  of  calm  and  set¬ 
tled  despair  was  terrible  to  behold. 

“  ‘  Aunt,’  said  she,  ‘  I  must  return  to  the  Annon- 
ciades—my  place  is  there.  I  have  reflected  since 
yesterday.  I  see  that  .Mademoiselle  de  Chameroy 
loves  the  Marquis  de  Gaudale,  and, since  lam  the 
daughter  of  a  criminal,  he  will  marry  her.  Oh, 
aunt  !  restore  me  to  tiie  convent,  for,  at  this  idea, 
I  feel  my  father’s  blood  flowing  in  my  veins.’  ” 

The  same  day  Felise  returned  to  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  the  Annonciades.  When  she  crossed, 
for  the  second  time,  the  formidable  barrier 
of  the  cloister- gate,  she  was  received  by  the 
superior  and  Father  Boinet. 

“  ‘  VVe  were  ever  expecting  you,  my  daughter,’ 
said  the  good  father.  ‘  Come,  my  child,’  exclaim¬ 
ed  the  superior,  with  accents  of  tenderness  and 
joy.  ‘  Oh,  my  poor  bruised  lamb,  blessed  be  the 
Good  Sliepherd  who  leads  you  hither,  and  the 
day  which  restores  you  to  the  fold.’” 

But  we  particularly  recommend  to  English 
readers  the  story  of  “  Clementine,”  which 
forms  another  part  of  the  same  series.  The 
Alarquis  de  la  Rochefarnoiix  is  warned  by 
his  incipient  wrinkles  that  he  is  no  longer  an 
ornament  to  the  court  of  Le  Grand  Alonarque, 
who  wished  only  to  see  around  him  a  peren¬ 
nial  maturity  or  bloom.  He  determines  to 
retire  to  his  castle  of  La  Rochefarnoux,  where 
one  of  his  ancestresses  had  attained  her  hun¬ 
dredth  year,  and  there  to  devote  himself  to 
the  preservation  of  his  life.  He  took  with 
him  his  relations,  Madame  and  Mademoiselle 
St.  Elphege,  who  were  to  inherit  a  large 
share  of  his  wealth ;  but,  saith  the  Spanish 
proverb,  “  those  who  w’-ait  for  dead  men’s 
shoes,  may  go  all  their  lives  barefoot.”  And 
so  it  proved.  Madame  died  ;  Mademoiselle 
St.  Elphege  grew  withered  and  old  in  w’ait- 
ing  for  her  inheritance,  and  her  spirits  were 
depressed  by  the  formal  tyranny  of  the  nar¬ 
row-minded  old  man.  When  the  ninetieth 
year  of  the  Marquis’s  life  was  “  bien  sonnee,” 
other  candidates  for  the  inheritance  appear 
— Madame  de  Barjaval,  his  widowed  niece, 
with  her  young  son,  the  Baron  ;  and  the  ve¬ 
ritable  heroine  of  the  story,  Clementine,  in 
the  bright  bloom  of  sixteen,  and  the  ignorance 
and  innocence  of  a  boarder  in  a  well-regulat¬ 
ed  convent.  We  see  the  Marquis  growing 
yellower  and  thinner  every  day,  and  his  heirs 
more  impatient. 

The  young  Barron,  who  is  devoted  to  the 


pursuits  of  a  naturalist,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  characters  in  the  book.  He  has  all 
the  simplicity  and  calm  intelligence  of  one 
w'hose  faculties  and  energies  are  devoted  to 

o 

an  exalting  and  edifying  study.  We  respect 
and  delight  in  the  boy  who  is  so  curiously  ac¬ 
tive,  and  lives  in  so  much  happy  excitement 
among  his  butterflies,  chrysalises,  and  bee¬ 
tles.  The  industrious  study  of  God’s  works 
and  wonders,  in  the  habits  and  forms  of  his 
minor  creatures,  preserves  the  delightful  pu¬ 
rity  and  integrity  of  his  character  to  the  end 
of  the  history.  The  heart  aches  for  Clemen¬ 
tine,  as  the  book  closes,  and  the  convent- 
gates  shut  over  her  sorrows  and  great  mis¬ 
takes  in  life — discovered  too  late  to  be  re¬ 
trieved. 

Madame  C.  Reybaud  excels  especially  in 
her  descriptions  of  the  landscapes  of  the  tro¬ 
pics.  Many  of  her  best  scenes  are  enacted 
in  those  glowing  countries.  She  makes  us 
sigh  amid  our  fogs  and  frosts  for  the  clear 
moonlight  heavens,  the  luxuriant  foliage,  and 
the  luscious  fruits  and  gorgeous  flowers  of 
Southern  America,  Mexico,  and  the  West 
Indian  Isles.  When  we  give  ourselves  up 
to  the  charm  of  her  pages,  the  delightful 
odorous  evening  of  the  tropics  seems  stealing 
over  the  imagination  ;  the  exhalations  of  a 
thousand  blossoms  are  breathing  in  the  air ; 
around  the  columns  of  the  palm-trees,  and 
through  the  rich  verdure  of  the  high  wide 
boughs,  fall  the  many-colored  cups  and  bells 
of  the  innumerable  parasite  plants  which 
grow  with  the  pompous  luxuriance  of  savage 
vegetation,  in  a  soil  unturned  by  man.  Si¬ 
milar  scenes  filled  the  heart  of  Heber  with  a 
glorious  comprehension  of  the  beautiful,  while 
wandering  “  beneath  the  bamboo’s  arched 
bough” — 

“  Where  gemming  oft  that  sacred  gloom 
Glows  the  geranium’s  scarlet  hloom  ; 

And  w’nds  our  path  thro’  many  a  bovver 
(>f  fragrant  tree  and  crimson  flower. 

The  Ceiba’s  gaudy  pomp  displayed 
O’er  the  broad  plantain’s  humbler  shade, 

And  dusk  anana’s  prickly  blade  ; 

While  o'er  the  brake  so  wild  and  fair 
The  betel  waves  his  crest  in  air.” 

"We  follow  her  among  the  Negro  popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  supple,  indolent,  passionate 
creoles,  into  the  company  of  those  Spanish 
nobles  who  carried  with  them  across  the  At¬ 
lantic,  among  their  sugar-canes  and  bananas, 
the  proud  prejudices  of  Europe,  and  old 
Spain.  These  are  illustrated  in  the  pretty 
story  of  “  Mademoiselle  de  Chazeuil.”  She 
is  tlic  daughter  of  a  distinguished  French  no- 
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bleman,  who  had  married  a  beautiful  half- 
caste.  This  secret  was  concealed  from  Esther. 
Family  misfortune  and  her  father’s  death 
compel  her  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  home  of  her  maternal  grand¬ 
father,  Simon  Baez,  of  whose  station,  liabits, 
and  extraction  she  is  entirely  ignorant,  as  also 
of  her  father’s  mesalliance.  The  old  man, 
tilled  with  kindly  affection,  hastens  to  meet 
his  young  descendant,  and  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  proud  nobles  of  Fiance  finds  her¬ 
self  embraced  by  a  Mulatto.  In  Paris,  in  the 
days  of  her  wealth  and  prosperity,  she  had 
been  affianced  to  a  creole  of  high  birth,  the 
Marquis  de  Palmarola.  The  lovers  were  de¬ 
votedly  attached  to  one  another,  though  the 
gentleman  found  liimself  perplexed  by  a  pre¬ 
vious  intrigue  with  his  cousin,  Louise  de  Vil- 
laverde,  who  had  perseveringly  pursued  and 
finally  entangled  him  in  an  illicit  connection. 
To  gain  his  love,  this  lady  committed  dark 
and  terrible  deeds,  for  she  had  to  remove 
two  living  obstacles  ere  she  succeeded,  name¬ 
ly,  her  father-in-law  and  her  husband. 
Though  no  actual  proof  of  her  crime  existed, 
an  undefined  suspicion  of  her  guilt  embitter¬ 
ed  every  hour  the  Marquis  was  in  her  pre¬ 
sence.  She  was  like  himself,  a  creole,  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Chazeuil  discovers  that  Dona 
Cailota,  the  proud  aunt  of  the  Marquis,  and 
his  cousin,  Louisa  de  Villaverde,  who  had 
returned  to  America,  lived  very  near  to  her 
grandfather,  whose  extraction  quite  places 
him  beyond  the  pale  of  their  society.  In 
Paris  the  young  ladies  had  met  as  equals — 
in  South  America  how  vast  was  the  ffulf  be- 
tween  them !  The  unadulterated  blood  of 
the  followers  of  the  Cid  flowed  in  her  rival’s 
veins,  while  the  nobility  of  her  father,  the 
Count  de  Chazeuil,  could  not  make  her  more 
or  less  tnan  the  granddaughter  of  Simon 
Baez,  the  freed  man.  When  the  fair  Parisian 
first  discovered  her  descent  from  slave-ances¬ 
tors,  and  that  her  father  had  outraijed  the 
prejudices  and  opinions  of  his  equals  by  his 
marriage  with  her  beautiful  mother,  Esther’s 
feelings  are  very  melancholy : — 

“  ‘  My  poor  Catherine,’  said  Simon Biez  to  her, 
was  sixteen  years  old,  gentle  and  pretty,  and  near¬ 
ly  as  fair  as  thou  art.  The  Count  became  at¬ 
tached  to  her,  and  she  loved  him  :  then  an  event 
occurred  which  is,  perhaps,  without  example  in 
this  country.  The  Count  asked  my  child  of  me 
in  marriage,  and  he  wedded  her.  A  month  later 
they  departed  together ;  I  did  not  attempt  to  detain 
them ;  they  could  not  stay  here.’ 

“  *  Could  not  remain  near  you  ! — and  for  wiiat 
reason  ?’  said  Esther. 

“  ‘  Because  thy  father  had  made  a  marriage 
which  drew  upon  him  the  disapproval  and  scorn 


of  his  own  people,’  sadly  replied  Baez,  ‘  Here  a 
white  man  cannot  marry  a  woman  of  color  with¬ 
out  incurring  the  contempt  of  his  equals.’ 

“  ‘  But  have  you  not  told  me  that  my  mother 
was  as  fair  as  I  am  ?’  interrupted  Esther,  in  a 
troubled  tone. 

“•But  her  origin  was  kno.vn;  all  the  world 
knew.’  said  the  old  man,  ‘  that  she  was  of  mixed 
race  ;  besides,  my  child,  there  are  signs  by  which 
persons  accustomed  to  distingtiish  the  difibrence 
of  castes  cannot  be  deceived.  Even  thou,  fair  as 
thou  art,  in  thee  thyself  one  can  clearly  see  that 
thou  iiast  in  thy  veins  the  blood  of  the  Black.’ 

“  Esther  bowed  her  head  ;  she  saw  the  distance 
which  prejudices,  unacknowledged  in  Europe  but 
all  powerful  there,  placed  between  her  and  Pal¬ 
marola.” 

The  Marquis,  however,  seeks  her  out,  re¬ 
news  his  vows  and  protestations  of  attach¬ 
ment,  while,  with  a  fixed  purpose,  Madame 
de  Villaverde  endeavors  to  throw  every  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  way^  of  the  lovers,  to  separate 
and  prevent  them  meeting.  Heaven,  however, 
favors  them,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Chazeuil, 
reinstated  in  her  fortune,  sails  from  the 
Havannah  with  her  good  old  bonne,  Ma¬ 
dame  Abel  and  her  faithful  lover,  for  a  land 
where  the  daughter  of  the  French  noble  will 
be  no  more  despised  as  the  grandchild  of  the 
good  old  slave.  The  heart  of  the  reader 
will  sicken  over  the  despair  of  the  deserted 
and  guilty  woman  ;  from  her  quivering  hands 
she  drops  the  letter  that  announces,  in  the 
words  of  the  innocent  girl,  her  happy  pros¬ 
pects  and  departure  with  her  future  husband. 
Louisa,  then,  had  sinned  and  suffered  in  vain. 
“  Her  gaze  was  bent  upon  the  ground  ;  she 
seemed  for  a  long  time  wrapt  in  some  mourn¬ 
ful  thought  ;  then  in  a  low  voice  she  mur¬ 
mured,  ‘  God  avenges  the  dead.’  ” 

“  Le  Dernier  Oblat”  is  a  tale  of  great  pow¬ 
er  and  beauty.  The  sin  of  the  mother,  who 
had  seen  her  lover  lying  murdered  before 
her,  is,  through  long  years,  sternly  visited  on 
the  hapless  offspring  of  her  intrigue.  The 
vengeance  of  the  outraged  husband  is  steady 

O  O  ^  ^  w 

and  relentless.  There  is  something  terrible 
in  the  obedience  of  the  conscience-stricken 
mother ;  it  is  painful  to  trace  the  tale  of  the 
hapless  and  guileless  victim  of  a  woman’s 
frailty,  and  a  husband’s  revenge.  The  latter 
portions  of  the  narrative  are  inferior  to  the 
commencement  and  earlier  chapters,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  first  part  of  Mrs. 
Marsh’s  very  beautiful  novel,  the  “  Previsions 
of  the  Lady  Evelyn,”  greatly  exceeds  the 
merit  of  the  lately  written  conclusion.  This 
lady  and  Madame  Reybaud  possess  the  same 
class  and  grade  of  talent,  and  each  country 
may  be  proud  of  these  most  agreeable  and 
highly-gifted  female  writers. 
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We  recommend  “  Marie  D’Enarabuc,” 

“  Gabrielle,”  “  Mezelie,”  and  “  Madame  de 
Rieux  and  did  time  or  space  permit,  we 
could  linger  longer  among  the  many  pleasant 
volumes  of  this  prolitic  writer.  “  Helene,” 
one  of  her  latest  productions,  is,  perhaps,  less 
striking  than  other  tales  which  we  have 
named  ;  but  it  possesses  the  authoress’s  re¬ 
finement  of  feeling  and  beauty  of  style. 

“  Paul  Pierre  Rubens,”  by  Berthoud,  is  an 
excellent  novel.  The  prosperous  artist-life 
of  the  great  painter  is  placed  most  pleasantly 
before  the  reader,  who  is  introduced  to  the 
eminent  pupils  of  that  great  atelier.  We  are 
made  acquainted  with  many  of  the  eccentri¬ 
cities  and  adventures  of  the  jovial  and  gifted 
band.  This  series  of  historical  novels  written 
by  Brisset,  blend  much  information  with  a 
good  style,  and  he  interests  his  readers 
strongly  in  the  characters  called  up  to  figure 
on  the  stage.  Catherine  and  Marie  de  Me-  ' 
dicis ;  the  bevy  of  fair  maids  of  honor  ;  the 
history  of  Poltrot  and  his  victim ;  the  sub¬ 
tile  ambition  of  the  Guises  ;  and  the  fate 
of  the  Concini,  have  occupied  his  pen,  in 
common  with  Mons.  Dumas,  who  has  dealt 
with  largely,  and  handled  less  scrupulously, 
some  of  the  same  characters  and  portions  of 
history.  His  works  are,  however,  better 
known  in  En^huid.  To  this  class  of  novels 


belongs  “Jacqueline  de  Baviere,”  an  inte¬ 
resting  historical  tale,  which  reminds  us  of 
Mr.  Grattan’s  manner  and  choice  of  subjects. 

“  Mademoiselle  de  Kerouare,”  by  Sandeau, 
is  the  brief  sad  story  of  a  young  heart,  cast 
away  in  vain;  and  his  later  volume,  “Un 
Heritage,”  contains  much  true  humor,  and 
several  clever  sketches.  The  idea  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  traveling  over  the  world  in  search 
of  a  half- forgotten  tune,  possesses  some  no¬ 
velty.  The  task  allotted  to  us  has  been 
painful.  We  are  wearied  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  so  much  ability,  combined  with  deep- 
rooted  heinous  error.  To  form  a  correct 
opinion,  we  have  perused  very  many  volumes 
of  the  popular  literature  of  France,  and  these, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  are  no  unjust  in¬ 
terpreters  of  the  tastes,  feelings,  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  mass  of  readers.  We  will  only 
add,  tliat  the  present  confusion  and  misery 
of  that  country  is  no  longer  matter  of  won¬ 
der  to  us — we  can  be  no  longer  surprised 
that  she  has  fallen  from  her  place  among  the 
nations.  The  existing  disorganization  is  the 
ruinous  climax  of  the  corruption  which  has 
been  gnawing  within  her  vitals,  for,  at  least, 
the  last  two  centuries.  It  has  now  risen  to 
spread  over  the  surface  of  society — it  has 
taken  its  seat  by  the  domestic  hearth. 


Richardson,  the  African  Traveler. — 
There  has  been  received  from  Mourzouk,  the 
capital  of  Fezzan,  a  letter  dated  June  25, 
which  gives  some  account  of  the  movements 
of  Mr.  Richardson,  the  African  traveler,  and 
his  companions.  They  were  detained  more 
than  six  weeks  at  Mourzouk,  waiting  for  the 
Tourick  escort  from  Ghat.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  these  wild  chiefs  of  the  desert  arrived, 
and  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Moors 
and  Turks  of  Mourzouk,  who  could  never  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  hardy  bandits  of  the  Sahara 
would  obey  the  summons  of  a  Christian,  and 
escort  English  travelers  through  the  unex¬ 
plored  regions  of  Central  Africa.  The  Turks 
had  on  pievious  occasions  repeatedly  invited 
the  Touaricks  to  visit  the  town  of  Mourzouk, 
but  they  never  would  do  so. 


The  escort  consisted  of  the  eldest  sons  of 
the  Sultan  Shafon  and  the  Sheikh  Hatula. 
The  son  of  the  Sultan  was  to  escort  the  tra¬ 
veler  as  far  as  Ahcer,  at  the  gates  of  Soudan. 
Before  leaving  for  Soudan,  the  travelers  will 
visit  Ghat,  and  deliver  to  the  Sultan  and  the 
Sheikhs  the  letter  from  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  travelers  purpose  meeting  on  the 
road  up  to  Aheer  all  the  caravans  coming 
down  from  the  interior  to  Ghat,  so  that  in  all 
probability  intelligence  will  be  received  of 
their  progress  up  to  Aheer,  Avhich  is  about 
two  months’  journey  from  Mourzouk.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  travelers  Avere, 
up  to  the  date  of  the  letter  referred  to,  in  good 
health  and  excellent  spirits. 
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From  Bentley’i  Miscellany. 

SNAKES  AND  SERPENT  CHARMERS. 

BY  W.  COOPER. 


! 


At  the  present  time  there  are  at  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  Gardens,  two  Arabs,  who  are  emi¬ 
nently  skilled  in  what  is  termed  “  Snake- 
Charming.”  In  this  country,  happily  for 
ourselves,  we  have  but  little  practical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  venomous  serpents,  and  there 
is  no  scope  for  the  development  of  native  skill 
in  the  art  referred  to  ;  the  visit,  therefore,  of 
these  stranijers  is  interesting,  as  affording  an 
opportunity  of  beholding  feats  which  have 
hitherto  been  known  to  us  only  by  descrip¬ 
tion.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  give  some 
account  of  their  proceedings,  and  hope  to 
draw  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  which  has  been  mentioned. 

Visiters  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  will  re¬ 
mark,  on  the  right  hand  side,  after  they  have 
passed  through  the  tunnel  and  ascended  the 
slope  beyond,  a  neat  wooden  building  in  the 
Swiss  style.  This  is  the  reptile -house,  and 
whilst  our  readers  are  bending  their  steps  to¬ 
wards  it,  we  will  describe  the,  performances 
of  the  Serpent  Charmers. 

The  names  of  these  are  Jubar-Abou-Hai- 
jab,  and  Mohammed-Abou-Merwan.  The 
former  is  an  old  man,  much  distinguished  in 
his  native  country  for  his  skill.  When  the 
French  occupied  Egypt,  he  collected  serpents 
for  their  naturalists,  and  was  sent  for  to  Cai¬ 
ro  to  perform  before  General  Bonaparte.  He 
described  to  us  the  General  as  a  middle- 
sized  man,  very  pale,  with  handsome  features, 
and  a  most  keen  eye.  Napoleon  watched  his 
proceedings  with  interest,  made  many  inqui¬ 
ries,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  handsome 
“  backsheesh.”  Jubar  is  usually  dressed  in 
a  coarse  loose  bernoose  of  brown  serge,  with 
a  red  cap  on  his  head.  The  gift,  or  craft,  of 
serpent-charming  descends  in  certain  fami¬ 
lies  from  generation  to  generation ;  and  Mo¬ 
hammed,  a  smart  active  lad,  is  the  old  man’s 
son-in-law,  although  not  numbering  sixteen 
years.  He  is  quite  an  Adonis  as  to  dress, 
wearing  a  smart,  rich-embroidered  dark-green 
jacket,  carried — hussar  fashion — over  his 


right  shoulder,  a  white  loose  vest,  full  white 
trousers,  tied  at  the  knee,  scarlet  stockings 
and  slippers,  and  a  fez  or  red  cap,  with  a 
blue  tassel  of  extra  proportions,  on  his  head. 
In  his  right  ear  is  a  ring,  so  large  that  it 
might  pass  for  a  curtain  ring. 

Precisely  as  the  clock  strikes  four,  one  of 
the  keepers  places  on  a  platform  a  wooden 
box  containing  the  serpents,  and  the  lad  Mo¬ 
hammed  proceeds  to  tuck  his  ample  sleeves 
as  far  up  as  possible  to  leave  the  arms  bare. 
He  then  takes  off  his  cloth  jacket,  and  open¬ 
ing  the  box,  draw'’s  out  a  large  Cobra  de  Ca- 
pello,  of  a  dark  copper  color  :  this  he  holds 
at  arm’s  length  by  the  tail,  and  after  allowing 
it  to  writhe  about  in  the  air  for  some  time,  he 
places  the  serpent  on  the  floor,  still  holding  it 
as  described.  By  this  time  the  cobra  has 
raised  his  hood,  very  indignant  at  the  treat¬ 
ment  he  is  receiving.  Mohammed  then  pinches 
and  teases  him  in  every  way  ;  at  each  pinch 
the  cobra  strikes  at  him,  but,  with  great  ac¬ 
tivity,  the  blow  is  avoided.  Having  thus 
teased  the  snake  for  some  time,  Mohammed 
rises,  and  placing  his  foot  upon  the  tail,  irri¬ 
tates  him  with  a  stick.  The  cobra  writhes, 
and  strikes  sometimes  at  the  stick,  sometimes 
at  his  tormentor’s  legs,  and  again  at  his  hands, 
all  which  is  avoided  with  the  utmost  noncha¬ 
lance.  After  the  lapse  of  about  ten  minutes, 
Mohammed  coils  the  cobra  on  the  floor,  and 
leaves  him  whilst  he  goes  to  the  box  and 
draws  out  another  far  fiercer  cobra.  Whilst 
holding  this  by  the  tail,  Mohammed  buffets 
him  on  the  head  with  his  open  hand,  and  the 
serpent,  quite  furious,  frequently  seizes  him 
by  the  forearm.  The  lad  merely  wipes  the 
spot,  and  proceeds  to  tie  the  serpent  like  a 
necklace  around  his  neck.  Then  the  tail  is 
tied  into  a  knot  around  the  reptile’s  head, 
and  again  head  and  tail  into  a  double  knot. 
After  amusing  himself  in  this  w’ay  for  some 
time,  the  serpent  is  told  to  lie  quiet,  and 
stretched  on  his  back,  the  neck  and  chin  be¬ 
ing  gently  stroked.  Whether  any  sort  of  mes- 
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We  recommend  “  Marie  D’Enambuc,”  | 
“  Gabrielle,”  “  Mezelie,”  and  “  Madame  de 
Rieux  and  did  time  or  space  permit,  we 
could  linger  longer  among  the  many  pleasant 
volumes  of  this  prolitic  writer.  “  Helene,” 
one  of  her  latest  productions,  is,  perhaps,  less 
striking  thfin  other  tales  which  we  have 
named  ;  but  it  possesses  the  authoress’s  re¬ 
finement  of  feeling  and  beauty  of  style. 

“  Paul  Pierre  Rubens,”  by  Berthoud,  is  an 
excellent  novel.  The  prosperous  artist-life 
of  the  great  painter  is  placed  most  pleasantly 
before  the  reader,  who  is  introduced  to  the 
eminent  pupils  of  that  great  atelier.  We  are 
made  ac(juainted  with  many  of  the  eccentri¬ 
cities  and  adventures  of  the  jovial  and  gifted 
band.  This  series  of  historical  novels  written 
by  Brisset,  blend  much  information  with  a 
good  style,  and  he  interests  his  readers 
strongly  in  the  characters  called  up  to  figure 
on  the  staffe.  Catherine  and  Marie  de  Me- 
dicis ;  the  bevy  of  fair  maids  of  honor  ;  the 
history  of  Poltrot  and  his  victim ;  the  sub¬ 
tile  ambition  of  the  Guises  ;  and  the  fate 
of  the  Concini,  have  occupied  his  pen,  in 
common  with  Mons.  Dumas,  who  has  dealt 
with  largely,  and  handled  less  scrupulously, 
some  of  the  same  characters  and  portions  of 
history.  His  works  are,  however,  better 
known  in  England.  To  this  class  of  novels 


belongs  “Jacqueline  de  Baviere,”  an  inte¬ 
resting  historical  tale,  which  reminds  us  of 
Mr.  Grattan’s  manner  and  choice  of  subjects. 

“  Mademoiselle  de  Kerouare,”  by  Sandeau, 
is  the  brief  sad  story  of  a  young  heart,  cast 
away  in  vain;  and  his  later  volume,  “Un 
Heritage,”  contains  much  true  humor,  and 
several  clever  sketches.  The  idea  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  traveling  over  the  world  in  search 
of  a  half- forgotten  tune,  possesses  some  no¬ 
velty.  The  task  allotted  to  us  has  been 
painful.  We  are  wearied  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  so  much  ability,  combined  with  deep- 
rooted  heinous  error.  To  form  a  correct 
opinion,  we  have  perused  very  many  volumes 
of  the  popular  literature  of  France,  and  these, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  are  no  unjust  in¬ 
terpreters  of  the  tastes,  feelings,  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  mass  of  readers.  We  will  only 
add,  that  the  present  confusion  and  misery 
of  that  country  is  no  longer  matter  of  won¬ 
der  to  us — we  can  be  no  longer  surprised 
that  she  has  fallen  from  her  place  among  the 
nations.  The  existing  disorganization  is  the 
ruinous  climax  of  the  corruption  which  has 
been  gnawing  within  her  vitals,  for,  at  least, 
the  last  two  centuries.  It  has  now  risen  to 
spread  over  the  surface  of  society — it  has 
taken  its  seat  by  the  domestic  hearth. 


Richardson,  the  African  Traveler. — 
There  has  been  received  from  Mourzouk,  the 
capital  of  Fezzan,  a  letter  dated  June  25, 
which  gives  some  account  of  the  movements 
of  Mr.  Richardson,  the  African  traveler,  and 
his  companions.  They  were  detained  more 
than  six  weeks  at  Mourzouk,  waiting  for  the 
Tourick  escort  from  Ghat.  At  lencth,  how- 
ever,  these  wild  chiefs  of  the  desert  arrived, 
and  greatly  to  t’ne  astonishment  of  the  Moors 
and  Turks  Mourzouk,  who  could  never  be¬ 
lieve  that  lh<‘  hardy  bandits  of  the  Sahara 
would  obey  the  summons  of  a  Christian,  and 
escort  English  travelers  through  the  unex¬ 
plored  regions  of  Central  Africa.  The  Turks 
had  on  previous  occjisions  repeatedly  invited 
the  Touaricks  to  visit  the  town  of  Mourzouk, 
but  they  never  would  do  so. 


The  escort  consisted  of  the  eldest  sons  of 
the  Sultan  Shafon  and  the  Sheikh  Hatula. 
The  son  of  the  Sultan  was  to  escort  the  tra¬ 
veler  as  far  as  Aheer,  at  the  gates  of  Soudan. 
Before  leaving  for  Soudan,  the  travelers  will 
visit  Ghat,  and  deliver  to  the  Sultan  and  the 
Sheikhs  the  letter  from  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  travelers  purpose  meeting  on  the 
road  up  to  Aheer  all  the  caravans  coming 
down  from  the  interior  to  Ghat,  so  that  in  all 
probability  intelligence  will  be  received  of 
their  progress  up  to  Aheer,  which  is  about 
two  months’ journey  from  Mourzouk.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  travelers  were, 
up  to  the  date  of  the  letter  referred  to,  in  good 
health  and  excellent  spirits. 


) 
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From  Bentley’s  Miscellany. 

SNAKES  AND  SERPENT  CHARMERS. 

BY  W.  COOPER. 


At  the  present  time  there  are  at  the  Zoo-  right  shoulder,  a  white  loose  vest,  full  white 
logical  Gardens,  two  Arabs,  who  are  emi-  trousers,  tied  at  the  knee,  scarlet  stockings 
nently  skilled  in  what  is  termed  “  Snake-  and  slippers,  and  a  fez  or  red  cap,  with  a 
Charming.”  In  this  country,  happily  for  blue  tassel  of  extra  proportions,  on  his  head, 
ourselves,  we  have  but  little  practical  ac-  In  his  right  ear  is  a  ring,  so  large  that  it 
quaintance  with  venomous  serpents,  and  there  might  pass  for  a  curtain  ring, 
is  no  scope  for  the  development  of  native  skill  Precisely  as  the  clock  strikes  four,  one  of 
in  the  art  referred  to  ;  the  visit,  therefore,  of  the  keepers  places  on  a  platform  a  wooden 
these  strangers  is  interesting,  as  atfording  an  box  containing  the  serpents,  and  the  lad  Mo- 
opportunity  of  beholding  feats  which  have  hammed  proceeds  to  tuck  his  ample  sleeves 
hitherto  been  known  to  us  only  by  descrip-  as  far  up  as  possible  to  leave  the  arms  bare, 
tion.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  give  some  He  then  takes  off  his  cloth  jacket,  and  open- 
account  of  their  proceedings,  and  hope  to  ing  the  box,  draws  out  a  large  Cobra  de  Ca- 
draw  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  collec-  pello,  of  a  dark  copper  color  :  this  he  holds 
tion  w’hich  has  been  mentioned.  at  arm’s  length  by  the  tail,  and  after  allowing 

Visiters  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  will  re-  it  to  writhe  about  in  the  air  for  some  time,  he 
mark,  on  the  right  hand  side,  after  they  have  places  the  serpent  on  the  floor,  still  holding  it 
passed  through  the  tunnel  and  ascended  the  as  described.  By  this  time  the  cobra  has 
slope  beyond,  a  neat  wooden  building  in  the  raised  his  hood,  very  indignant  at  the  treat- 
Swiss  style.  This  is  the  reptile -house,  and  ment  he  is  receiving.  Mohammed  then  pinches 
whilst  our  readers  are  bending  their  steps  to-  and  teases  him  in  every  way  ;  at  each  pinch 
wards  it,  we  will  describe  the,  performances  the  cobra  strikes  at  him,  but,  with  great  ac- 
of  the  Serpent  Charmers.  tivity,  the  blow  is  avoided.  Having  thus 

The  names  of  these  are  Jubar-Abou-Hai-  teased  the  snake  for  some  time,  Mohammed 
jab,  and  Mohammed-Abou-Merwan.  The  rises,  and  placing  his  foot  upon  the  tail,  irri- 
former  is  an  old  man,  much  distinguished  in  tates  him  with  a  stick.  The  cobra  writhes, 
his  native  country  for  his  skill.  When  the  and  strikes  sometimes  at  the  stick,  sometimes 
French  occupied  Egypt,  he  collected  serpents  at  his  tormentor’s  legs,  and  again  at  his  hands, 
for  their  naturalists,  and  was  sent  for  to  Cai-  all  which  is  avoided  with  the  utmost  noncha- 
ro  to  perform  before  General  Bonaparte.  He  lance.  After  the  lapse  of  about  ten  minutes, 
described  to  us  the  General  as  a  middle-  Mohammed  coils  the  cobra  on  the  floor,  and 
sized  man,  very  pale,  with  handsome  features,  leaves  him  whilst  he  goes  to  the  box  and 
and  a  most  keen  eye.  Napoleon  watched  his  draws  out  another  far  fiercer  cobra.  Whilst 
proceedings  with  interest,  made  many  inqui-  holding  this  by  the  tail,  Mohammed  buffets 
ries,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  handsome  him  on  the  head  with  his  open  hand,  and  the 
“  backsheesh.”  Jubar  is  usually  dressed  in  serpent,  quite  furious,  frequently  seizes  him 
a  coarse  loose  bernoose  of  brown  serge,  with  by  the  forearm.  The  lad  merely  w’^ipes  the 
a  red  cap  on  his  head.  The  gift,  or  craft,  of  spot,  and  proceeds  to  tie  the  serpent  like  a 
serpent-charming  descends  in  certain  fami-  necklace  around  his  neck.  Then  the  tail  is 
lies  from  generation  to  generation ;  and  Mo-  tied  into  a  knot  around  the  reptile’s  head, 
hammed,  a  smart  active  lad,  is  the  old  man’s  and  again  head  and  tail  into  a  double  knot, 
son-in-law,  although  not  numbering  sixteen  After  amusing  himself  in  this  way  for  some 
years.  He  is  quite  an  Adonis  as  to  dress,  time,  the  serpent  is  told  to  lie  quiet,  and 
wearing  a  smart,  rich-embroidered  dark-green  stretched  on  his  back,  the  neck  and  chin  be- 
jacket,  carried — hussar  fashion — over  his  ing  gently  stroked.  Whether  any  sort  of  mes- 
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meric  influence  is  produced  we  know  not,  but 
the  snake  remains  on  its  back,  perfectly  still, 
as  if  dead.  During  this  time  the  first  cobra 
has  remained  coiled  up,  with  its  head  erect, 
apparently  watching  the  proceedings  of  the 
Arab.  After  a  pause,  the  lad  takes  up  the 
second  cobra,  and  carrying  it  to  the  first, 
pinches  and  irritates  both,  to  make  them  fight ; 
the  fiercer  snake  seizes  the  other  by  the  throat, 
and  coiling  round  him,  thfjy  roll  struggling 
across  the  stage.  Mohammed  then  leaves 
these  serpents  in  charge  of  Jubar,  and  draws 
a  third  snake  out  of  the  box.  This  he  first 
ties  in  a  variety  of  apparently  impossible 
knots,  and  then  holding  him  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  his  face,  allows  the  snake  to  strike 
at  it,  just  dodging  back  at  each  time  suffi¬ 
ciently  far  to  avoid  the  blow.  The  serpent 
is  then  placed  in  his  bosom  next  his  skin, 
and  left  there,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  after  a 
time  to  draw  it  out  of  its  warm  resting  place. 
The  tail  is  pulled  ;  but  no  !  the  serpent  is 
round  the  lad’s  body,  and  will  not  come.  Af¬ 
ter  several  unsuccessful  efforts,  Mohammed 
rubs  the  tail  briskly  between  his  two  hands, 
a  process  which — ^judging  from  the  writhings 
of  the  serpent,  which  are  plainly  visible — is 
the  reverse  of  agreeable.  At  last  Moham¬ 
med  pulls  him  hand- over- liand — as  the  sail¬ 
ors  say, — and  just  as  the  head  flies  out,  the 
cobra  makes  a  parting  snap  at  his  tormentor’s 
face,  for  which  he  receives  a  smart  cuff  on  the 
head,  and  is  then  with  the  others  replaced  in 
the  box. 

Dr.  John  Davy,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
Ceylon,  denies  that  the  fangs  are  extracted 
from  the  serpents  which  are  thus  exhibited  ; 
and  says  that  the  only  charm  employed  is 
that  of  couraire  and  confidence, — the  natives 
avoiding  the  stroke  of  the  serpent  with  won¬ 
derful  agility  ;  adding  that  they  will  play 
their  tricks  with  any  hooded  snake,  but  with 
no  other  poisonous  serpent. 

In  order  that  we  might  get  at  the  truth, 
we  sought  it  from  the  founUiin-head,  and  our 
questions  were  thus  most  freely  answered  by 
Jubar- Abou-Haijab,  Hamet  acting  as  inter¬ 
preter  : — 

,  Q.  How  are  the  serpents  caught  in  the 
first  instance  ? 

A.  I  take  this  adze  (holding  up  a  sort  of 
geological  hammer,  mounted  on  a  long  han¬ 
dle)  and  as  soon  as  1  have  found  a  hole  con¬ 
taining  a  cobra,  I  knock  away  the  earth  till 
he  comes  out,  or  can  be  got  at ;  I  then  take 
a  stick  in  my  right  hand,  and  seizing  the  snake 
bv  the  tail  with  the  left,  hold  it  at  arm’s- 
length.  He  keeps  trying  to  bite,  but  I  push 
his  head  away  with  the  stick.  After  doing 


this  some  time  I  throw  him  straight  on  the 
ground,  still  holding  him  by  the  tail  ;  I  al¬ 
low  him  to  raise  his  head  and  try  to  bite,  for 
some  time,  in  order  that  he  may  learn  how  to 
attack,  still  keeping  him  off  with  the  stick. 
When  this  has  been  done  long  enough,  I 
slide  the  stick  up  to  his  head  and  fix  it  firmly 
on  the  ground ;  then  taking  the  adze  and 
forcing  open  the  mouth,  I  break  off  the  fangs 
with  it,  carefully  removing  every  portion,  and 
especially  squeezing  out  all  the  poison  and 
blood,  which  I  wipe  away  as  long  as  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  flow  ;  when  this  is  done  the  snake 
is  harmless  and  ready  for  use. 

Q.  Do  the  ordinary  jugglers  or  only  the 
hereditary  snake  charmers  catch  the  cobras  ? 

A.  We  are  the  only  persons  who  dare  to 
catch  them,  and  when  the  jugglers  want 
snakes  they  come  to  us  for  them  ;  with  that 
adze  (pointing  to  the  hammer)  I  have  caught 
and  taken  out  the  fangs  of  many  thousands. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  other  snakes  besides 
the  cobras  for  your  exhibitions  ? 

A.  No  ;  because  the  cobra  is  the  only  one 
that  will  fight  well.  The  cobra  is  always 
ready  to  give  battle,  but  the  other  snakes  are 
slugglish,  only  bite,  and  can’t  be  taught  for 
our  exhibitions. 

Q.  What  do  the  Arabs  do  if  they  happen 
to  be  bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake  ? 

A.  They  immediately  tie  a  cord  tight  round 
the  arm  above  the  wound  and  cut  out  the 
bitten  part  as  soon  as  possible — some  burn  it ; 
they  then  squeeze  the  arm  downwards  so  as 
to  press  out  the  poison,  but  they  don’t  suck  it, 
because  it  is  bad  for  the  mouth  ;  however,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  they  sometimes  die. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  cobras 
could  be  exhibited  without  the  fangs  being 
removed  ? 

A.  Certainly  not,  for  the  least  scratch  of 
their  deadly  teeth  would  cause  death,  and 
there  is  not  a  day  that  we  exhibit  that  we 
are  not  bitten,  and  no  skill  in  the  world  would 
prevent  it. 

Such  were  the  particulars  given  us  by  a 
most  distinguished  professor  in  the  art  of 
snake-charming,  and  therefore  they  may  be 
relied  on  as  correct  ;  the  matter-of-fact  way 
in  which  he  acted  as  well  as  related  the 
snake-catching,  bore  the  impress  of  truth, 
and  there  certainly  would  appear  to  be  far 
less  mystery  about  the  craft  than  has  gene¬ 
rally  been  supposed.  The  way  in  which  vi¬ 
pers  are  caught  in  this  country  is  much  less 
artistic  than  the  Arab  mode.  The  viper- 
catcher  provides  himself  with  a  cleft-stick, 
and  stealing  up  to  the  reptile  when  basking, 
pins  his  head  to  the  ground  with  the  cleft, 
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and  seizing  the  tail,  throws  the  reptile  into  a 
bag.  As  they  do  not  destroy  the  fangs,  these 
men  are  frequently  bitten  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  business,  but  their  remedy  is  either 
the  fat  of  vipers  or  salad  oil,  which  they  take 
inwardly,  and  apply  externally,  after  squeez¬ 
ing  the  w'ound.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
well-authenticated  fatal  case  in  man  from  a 
viper  bite,  but  it  fell  to  our  lot  some  years 
ago  to  see  a  valuable  pointer  killed  by  one. 
\Ve  were  beating  for  game  in  a  dry  stony 
district,  when  suddenly  the  dog,  w’ho  was 
running  beneath  a  hedgerow,  gave  a  yelp  and 
bound,  and  immediately  came  limping  up  to  us 
with  a  countenance  most  expressive  of  pain ;  a 
large  adder  was  seen  to  glide  into  the  hedge¬ 
row.  I'w’o  small  spots  of  blood  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  left  foreleg,  close  to  the  body  of 
the  dog,  marked  the  seat  of  the  wound  ;  and 
w  e  did  our  best  to  squeeze  out  the  poison. 
The  limb  speedily  began  to  sw'ell,  and  the 
dog  laid  down,  moaning  and  unable  to  walk. 
AVith  some  difficulty  we  managed  to  carry 
the  poor  animal  to  the  nearest  cottage,  but 
it  was  too  late.  In  spite  of  oil  and  other  re¬ 
medies,  the  body  swelled  more  and  more,  and 
he  died  in  convulsions  some  two  hours  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

The  Reptile-house  is  fitted  up  with  much 
attention  to  security  and  elegance  of  design  ; 
arranged  along  the  left  side  are  roomy  cages 
painted  to  imitate  mahogany,  and  fronted 
with  plate-glass.  They  are  ventilated  by 
perforated  plates  of  zinc  above,  and  warmed 
by  hot  water  pipes  below.  The  bottoms  of 
the  cages  are  strewed  w’ith  sand  and  gravel, 
and  in  those  which  contain  the  lartrer  ser- 
pents,  strong  branches  of  trees  are  fixed. 
The  advantage  of  the  plate-glass  fronts  is 
obvious,  for  every  movement  of  the  reptiles 
is  distinctly  seen,  w'hilst  its  great  strength 
confines  them  in  perfect  safety.  Each  cage 
is,  moreover,  provided  with  a  pan  of  waiter. 
The  chief  inmates  of  this  house  at  present 
are  first  a  magnificent  Python  (P.  Seb^)  from 
West  Africa.  He  is  upwards  of  nineteen 
feet  in  length,  and  liis  girth  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  small  tree.  In  the  next  cage  aie  two 
fine  specimens  of  the  Oiila  Sawa  {P.  reticu- 
lalns)  from  Ceylon.  These  two  compart¬ 
ments  fill  the  end  of  the  room.  Three  large 
rattlesnakes  [Crotalus  durissns  and  C.  honi- 
dus)  occupy  the  next  division  ;  and  their  fit 
neighbors  are,  in  succession,  three  large  Co¬ 
bra  de  Capellos  from  Egypt,  an  Anaconda, 
so  fierce,  that  on  being  enraged  some  time 
ago,  he  bit  himself  severely  ;  six  horrid- 
looking  and  most  deadly  Puff-Adders,  also 
from  Egypt,  and  so  called  from  the  power 


possessed  by  them,  wdien  angered,  of  inflating 
their  bodies  to  the  size  of  a  man’s  arm.  On 
the  same  side  are  six  immense  Boa  Constric¬ 
tors,  just  now  shedding  their  skins,  which 
shows  them  off  to  great  advantage.  We 
are  in  the  habit  of  connecting  with  serpents 
the  idea  of  everything  that  is  horrible  and 
repulsive — notions  applicable  indeed  to  the 
Puff-Adders  and  that  tribe,  but  certainly  not 
to  the  Boas  and  Pythons,  for  the  variety  and 
lustre  of  their  colors  bear  out  that  noble  de¬ 
scription  of  Milton, — 

“On  his  rear 

Circular  base  of  rising  folds  that  towered, 

Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze !  his  head 
Crested  aloft,  and  carbuncle  his  eyes. 

With  burnished  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant.” 

Several  specimens  of  Cleopatra’s  Asp 
(^G trust es  Ilasselquislii),  (the  first  brought 
to  this  country,)  are  well  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  The  flat  broad  head  of  each  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  two  horny  processes  immediately 
above  the  eyes  ;  and  as  these  snakes  have  a 
habit  of  burrowing  in  the  sand,  so  as  to  com¬ 
pletely  conceal  the  body  and  head,  these 
processes  may  serve  to  give  timely  w'arning 
of  their  vicinity,  for  if  trod  upon,  their  bite 
w'ould  be  very  severe,  if  not  fatal.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  good  testimony,  this  species  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  days  together  in  one  position,  and 
as  it  never  seeks  to  avoid  danger,  however 
imminent,  its  presence  is  often  only  discover¬ 
ed  when  the  foot  which  has  trampled  on  it 
is  seized.  It  retains  its  hold  with  great 
tenacity,  and  considerable  exertion  is  often 
required  to  detach  the  asp.  This  is  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  characteristic  of  the  viper  tribe,  and 
is  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  its  having  been 
a  poisonous  serpent  which  bit  St.  Paul  at 
Melita,  it  being  described  as  hanging  on  his 
hand  after  fastening  thereon.  The  Asp  has 
a  singular  mode  of  progression — a  lateral 
wriggling  of  the  whole  body,  causing  it  ^to 
advance  sideways  like  a  crab.  Besides  these 
mentioned,  there  are  numerous  other  serpents 
great  and  small,  now  introduced  for  the  first 
time,  and  not  yet  named. 

Not  less  rich  is  the  collection  in  Lizards. 
There  is  a  huge  Iguana  from  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  the  flesh  of  which  is  very  palatable,  and 
is  much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  They 
live  principally  in  trees,  and  have  the  power 
of  changing  their  hues  according  to  the 
color  of  the  spot  on  which  they  happen  to 
rest. 

In  another  cage  is  a  very  rare  and  active 
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black  and  white  carnivorous  Lizard,  which  is  branch  of  the  tree  in  the  den  of  the  biggest 
continually  whining  and  scratching  against  serpent,  we  perceived  a  pigeon  quietly  roost- 
its  cage,  presenting  a  great  contrast  to  three  ing,  apparently  indifferent  alike  to  the  tur- 
huge  brown  Lizards,  his  immediate  neighbors,  moil  which  was  going  on  around,  and  the 
who  are  remarkable  for  their  sluggishness,  vicinity  of  the  monster  whose  meal  it  was 
On  the  other  side  of  the  room  are  numerous  soon  to  form.  In  the  den  of  one  of  the 
specimens  of  the  little  Jli/la,  or  Tree  Frog,  smaller  serpents  was  a  little  mouse,  whose 
very  beautiful  creatures,  dwelling  amidst  the  panting  sides  and  fast-beating  heart  showed 
foliage  of  the  wmods  in  the  South  of  Europe,  that  it,  at  least,  disliked  its  company.  Misery 
and,  like  the  Chamelion  and  Iguana,  changing  is  said  to  make  us  acquainted  with  strange 
their  hues  in  accordance  with  the  colors  of  bedfellows,  but  evil  must  be  the  star  of  that 
surrounding  objects.  mouse  or  pigeon  whose  lot  it  is  to  be  the 

There  are  other  very  curious  Frogs  and  comrade  and  prey  of  a  serpent! 

Lizards,  and  fine  specimens  of  the  edible  A  singular  circumstance  occurred  not  long 
Snails,  which  hold  so  high  a  place  in  the  es-  since  at  the  Gardens,  showing  that  the  mouse 
timation  of  continental  gastronomes.  Ex-  at  times  has  the  best  of  it.  A  litter  of  rat- 
cept  when  roused  by  hunger,  the  Serpents  tlesnakes  was  born  in  the  Gardens, — curious 
are  generally  in  a  state  of  torpor  during  the  little  active  things  without  rattles, — hiding 
day,  but  as  night  draws  on,  they,  in  common  under  stones,  or  coiling  together  in  compli- 
with  other  wild  denizens  of  the  forest,  are  cated  knots,  with  their  clustering  heads  re¬ 
roused  into  activity.  In  their  native  state  sembling  Medusa’s  locks.  It  came  to  pass 
the  Boas  then  lie  in  wait,  coiled  round  the  that  a  mouse  was  put  into  the  cage  for  the 
branches  of  trees,  ready  to  spring  upon  the  breakfast  of  the  mamma,  but  she  not  being 
antelopes  and  other  prey  as  they  pass  hungry,  took  no  notice.  The  poor  mouse 
through  the  leafy  glades ;  and  the  smaller  gradually  became  accustomed  to  its  strange 
serpents  silently  glide  from  branch  to  branch  companions,  and  would  appear  to  have  been 
in  quest  of  birds  on  which  to  feed.  As  we  pressed  by  hunger,  for  it  actually  nibbled 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  rep-  away  a  great  part  of  the  jaw  of  one  of  the 
tile-house  by  night,  we  will  describe  the  little  rattlesnakes,  so  that  it  died ! — perhaps 
strange  scene.  the  first  instance  of  such  a  turning  of  the 

About  ten  o’clock  one  evening  during  the  tables.  An  interesting  fact  was  proved  by 
last  spring,  in  company  with  two  naturalists  this,  namely,  that  these  reptiles  wdien  young 
of  eminence,  we  entered  that  apartment.  A  are  quite  defenceless,  and  do  not  acquire 
small  lantern  w^as  our  only  light,  and  the  either  the  power  of  injuring  others,  or  of 
faint  illumination  of  this  imparted  a  ghastly  using  their  rattles,  until  their  adolescence, 
character  to  the  scene  before  us.  The  clear  During  the  time  we  were  looking  at  these 
plate-glass  w’hich  faces  the  cages  was  invisi-  creatures,  all  sorts  of  odd  noises  were  heard ; 
ble,  and  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  a  strange  scratching  against  the  glass  w’ould 
monsters  were  in  confinement,  and  the  spec-  be  audible ;  ’twas  the  Carnivorous  Lizard 
tators  secure.  Those  wdio  have  only  seen  endeavoring  to  inform  us  that  it  was  a  fast 
the  Boas  and  Pythons,  the  Rattlesnakes  and  day  with  him,  entirely  contrary  to  his  incli- 
Cobras,  lazily  hanging  in  festoons  from  the  nation.  A  sharp  hiss  would  startle  us  from 
forks  of  the  trees  in  the  dens,  or  sluggishly  another  quarter,  and  we  stept  back  involun- 
coiled  up,  can  form  no  conception  of  the  ap-  tarily  as  the  lantern  revealed  the  inflated  hood 
pearance  and  actions  of  the  same  creatures  and  threatening  action  of  an  angry  cobra, 
at  night.  The  huge  Boas  and  Pythons  were  Then  a  rattlesnake  would  take  umbrage,  and, 
chasing  each  other  in  every  direction,  whisk-  sounding  an  alarm,  would  make  a  stroke 
ing  about  tlie  dens  with  the  rapidity  of  against  the  glass,  intended  for  our  person, 
lightning,  sometimes  clinging  in  huge  coils  The  fixed  gaze  too  from  the  brilliant  eyes  of 
round  the  branches,  anon  entwining  each  the  huge  Pythons,  was  more  fascinating  than 
other  in  massive  folds,  then  separating  they  pleasant,  and  the  scene,  taking  it  altogether, 
would  rush  over  and  under  the  branches,  more  exciting  than  agreeable.  Each  of  the 
hissing  and  lashing  their  tails  in  hideous  spectators  involuntarily  stooped  to  make  sure 
sport.  Ever  and  anon,  thirsty  with  their  ex-  that  his  trowsers  were  well  strapped  down  ; 
ertions,  they  would  approach  the  pans  con-  and,  as  if  our  nerves  were  jesting,  a  strange 
taining  water,  and  drink  eagerly,  lapping  it  sensation  would  every  now  and  then  be  felt, 
wdth  their  forked  tongues.  As  our  eyes  be-  resembling  the  twining  of  a  small  snake  about 
came  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  we  per-  the  legs.  Just  before  leaving  the  house,  a 
ceived  objects  better,  and  on  the  uppermost  great  dor  beetle  which  had  flown  in,  attract- 
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ed  by  the  light,  struck  with  some  force  against 
our  right  ear;  startled  indeed  we  were,  for 
at  the  moment  our  impression  was  that  it 
was  some  member  of  the  Happy  Family 
around  us  who  had  favored  us  with  a  mark 
of  his  attention. 

In  feeding  the  larger  serpents,  the  Boas 
and  Pythons,  some  care  is  necessary  lest  such 
an  accident  should  occur  as  that  which  befell 
Mr.  Cops,  of  the  Lion  Office  in  the  Tower, 
some  years  ago.  Mr,  Cops  was  holding  a 
fowl  to  the  head  of  the  largest  of  the  live 
snakes  which  were  then  there  kept ;  the 
snake  was  changing  its  skin,  consequently, 
being  nearly  blind  (for  tlie  skin  of  the  eye  is 
changed  with  the  rest,)  it  darted  at  the  fowl 
but  missed  it,  and  seized  the  keeper  by  the 
left  thumb,  coiling  round  his  arm  and  neck 
in  a  moment,  and  fi.xing  itself  by  its  tail  to 
one  of  the  posts  of  its  cage,  thus  giving  itself 
greater  power.  Mr.  Cops,  who  was  alone, 
did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind,  and  imme¬ 
diately  attempted  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
powerful  constriction  by  getting  at  the  ser¬ 
pent’s  head  ;  but  the  serpent  had  so  knotted 
itself  upon  its  own  head,  that  ]Mr.  Cops 
could  not  reach  it,  and  had  thrown  himself 
upon  the  floor  in  order  to  grapple,  with  great¬ 
er  success,  with  his  formidable  opponent, 
when  fortunately,  two  other  keepers  came 
in  and  rushed  to  the  rescue.  The  struoryle 
even  then  was  severe,  but  at  length  they 
succeeded  in  breaking;  the  teeth  of  the  ser- 
pent,  and  relieving  Mr.  Cops  from  his  peril¬ 
ous  situation ;  two  broken  teeth  were  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  thumb,  the  wounds  soon 
healed,  and  no  further  inconvenience  followed. 
Still  more  severe  was  the  contest  which  took 
place  between  a  negro  herdsman,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Abson,  for  many  years  Governor  at 
Fort  William,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  This 
man  was  seized  by  a  huge  python  whilst 
passing  through  a  wood.  The  serpent  fixed 
liis  fangs  in  his  thigh,  but  in  attempting  to 
throw  himself  round  his  body,  fortunately 
became  entangled  with  a  tree,  and  the  man 
being  thus  preserved  from  a  state  of  com¬ 
pression  which  would  have  instantly  rendered 
him  powerless,  had  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  cut  with  a  large  knife  which  he  carried 
about  him,  deep  gashes  in  the  neck  and 
throat  of  his  antagonist,  thereby  killing  him, 
and  disengaging  himself  from  his  frightful 
situation.  He  never  afterwards,  however, 
recovered  the  use  of  the  limb,  which  had 
sustained  considerable  injury  from  the  fangs 
and  mere  force  of  the  jaws,  and  for  many 
years  limped  about  the  fort,  a  living  example 
of  the  prowess  of  these  fearful  serpents. 


The  true  Boas,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are 
restricted  to  America,  the  name  Python  be¬ 
ing  given  to  the  large  serpents  of  Africa  and 
India.  It  is  related  by  Pliny  that  the  army 
of  Regulus  was  alarmed  by  a  huge  serpent, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  in  length. 
This  account  is  doubtful ;  but  there  is  a  well- 
authenticated  instance  of  the  destruction  of  a 
snake  above  sixty- two  feet  long,  whilst  in  the 
act  of  coiling  itself  round  the  body  of  a  man. 
The  snakes  at  the  gardens  will  generally  be 
found  coiled  and  twined  together  in  large 
clusters,  probably  for  the  sake  of  warmth. 
Dr.  Carpenter  knew  an  instance  in  which  no 
less  than  thirteen  hundred  of  our  English 
harmless  snakes  were  found  in  an  old  lime  kiln ! 
The  battue  which  ensued  can  better  be  ima¬ 
gined  than  described. 

The  cobras,  the  puff-adders,  and  some  of  the 
other  highly-venomous  serpents  are  princi¬ 
pally  found  in  rocky  and  sandy  places,  and 
very  dangerous  they  are.  Mr.  Gould,  the 
eminent  ornithologist,  had  a  most  narrow 
escape  of  his  life  when  in  the  interior  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  :  there  is  a  serpent  found  in  those  arid 
w'astes,  whose  bite  is  fatal  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  and  it  springs  at  an  object  with 
great  force.  Mr.  Gould  was  a  little  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  party,  when  suddenly  a  native 
who  was  with  him  screamed  out,  “  Oh  !  mas- 
sa !  dere  big  snake  !”  Mr.  Gould  started, 
and  putting  his  foot  in  a  hole,  nearly  fell  to 
the  ground.  At  that  instant  the  snake  made 
his  spring,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  stum¬ 
ble,  would  have  struck  him  in  the  face  ;  as  it 
was,  it  passed  over  his  head,  and  was  shot 
before  it  could  do  further  mischief.  It  was  a 
large  snake,  of  the  most  venomous  sort,  and 
the  natives  gathered  round  the  sportsman 
anxiously  inquiring  if  it  had  bitten  him  ? 
Finding  it  had  not,  all  said  they  thought  he 
was  “  good  for  dead,”  when  they  saw  the 
reptile  spring. 

There  is  no  branch  of  knowledge,  perhaps, 
in  which  prejudices  adhere  with  so  much 
tenacity,  nor  in  which  the  general  public  are 
so  little  informed,  as  the  organization  and 
habits  of  serpents.  This  doubtless  arises 
from  the  absence  of  these  reptiles  in  any 
number  from  public  or  private  menageries, 
so  that  but  few  opportunities  have  hitherto 
been  afforded  of  jraininsr  instruction  in  that 
branch  of  Natural  History.  In  this  respect 
the  collection  at  the  Gardens  will  be  very 
valuable,  and  will  do  much  to  explode  errors 
and  impart  correct  information.  Nine  out  of 
ten  persons  do  not  know  the  ordinary  harm¬ 
less  snake  of  this  island  from  the  poisonous 
,  adder,  and  the  strangest  ignorance  yet  exists 
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respecting  the  structure  of  that  class.  Of 
this  we  had  two  striking  examples  whilst 
waiting  in  the  reptile-house  :  a  respectable¬ 
looking  artisan,  with  a  wife  and  three  child¬ 
ren,  came  in,  and  presently  he  began  in  an 
oracular  tone  to  lionize  his  family.  One  of 
the  rattlesnakes  happened  to  vibrate  his 
tongue,  after  the  manner  of  his  tribe,  when 
the  father  exclaimed,  “  There !  you  see  that ! 
now  if  that  snake  were  to  touch  anybody 
with  that  sting  of  his,  he’d  be  dead  in  the 
twinkling  of  a  hye  ! — that  sting  is  the  most 
venomistist  thing  in  natur  !”  Another  group 
were  watching  the  asps  as  they  wriggled 
about,  and  one  remarked,  ‘‘  I  s’pose  they  be 
deadly  poisonous  ?”  A  friend  rejoined, 
“  Lor’  bless  you,  nothing  so  deadly  as  the 
blindworm.  I’ve  heaid  say  that  if  a  dog  be 
stung  by  a  blind  worm,  he’d  be  dead  in  no 
time.”  The  tenacity  of  life  of  popular  errors 
is  perfectly  wonderful ;  and,  curious  enough, 
the  blunders  of  these  worthy  men  were  pre¬ 
valent  at  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and  shared 
by  him.  A  more  harmless  creature  than  the 
blind  worm,  or  slow  worm  (as  it  is  sometimes 
called),  does  not  exist,  although  from  time 
immemorial  it  has  had  the  misfortune  to  pos¬ 
sess  an  evil  reputation.  The  great  poet 
speaks  of 

“  Adder’s  fork  and  blindworm’s  sting.” 

Ilermenia  also  says  to  Demetrius  — 

“  And  hast  thou  killed  him  sleeping  ?  Oh,  brave 
touch. 

Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder  do  so  much  ? 

An  adder  did  it ;  for  with  doubler  tongue 

Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  slung^ 

The  expression  “  sting,”  as  applied  to 
snakes,  is  altogether  incorrect ;  the  tongue 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  infliction  of  injury. 
Serpents  bite,  and  the  diflerence  between  the 
harmless  and  venomous  serpents  generally  is 
simply  this ;  the  mouths  of  the  harmless 
snakes  and  the  whole  tribe  of  boas  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  sharp  teeth,  but  no  fangs ;  their 
bite,  therefore,  is  innocuous ;  the  poisonous 
serpents,  on  the  other  hand,  have  two  poison- 
fangs  attached  to  the  upper  jaw,  which  lie  flat 
upon  the  roof  the  mouth  when  not  in  use, 
and  are  concealed  by  a  fold  of  the  skin.  In 
each  fang  is  a  tube,  which  opens  near  the 
point  of  the  tooth  by  a  fissure ;  wdien  the 
creature  is  irritated  the  fangs  are  at  once 
erected.  The  poison  bag  is  placed  beneath 
the  muscles  which  act  on  the  lower  jaw,  so 
that  when  the  fangs  are  struck  into  the  victim 
the  poison  is  injected  with  much  force  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  wound. 


[Noy., 

But  how  do  Boa  Constrictors  swallow  goats 
and  antelopes,  and  other  large  animals  whole? 
The  process  is  very  simple;  the  lower  jaw  is 
not  united  to  the  upper,  but  is  hung  to  a 
long  stalk-shaped  bone,  on  which  it  is  mova¬ 
ble,  and  this  bone  is  attached  to  the  skull 
by  ligaments,  susceptible  of  extraordinary  ex¬ 
tension.  The  process  by  which  these  ser¬ 
pents  take  and  swallow  their  prey  has  been 
so  graphically  described  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  “  Zoological  Journal,”  by  that  very 
able  naturalist  and  graceful  writer,  W.  J. 
Broderip,  Es^j.,  F.R.S.,  that  we  shall  trans¬ 
cribe  it,  being  able,  from  frequent  ocular  de¬ 
monstration,  to  vouch  for  its  correctness.  A 
large  buck  rabbit  was  introduced  into  the 
cage  of  a  Boa  Constrictor  of  great  size  : — 
“  The  snake  was  down  and  motionless  in  a 
moment.  There  he  lay  like  a  log,  without  one 
symptom  of  life,  save  that  which  glared  in 
the  small  bright  eye  twinkling  in  his  depress¬ 
ed  head.  The  rabbit  appeared  to  take  no 
notice  of  him,  but  presently  began  to  walk 
about  the  cage.  The  snake  suddenly,  but 
almost  imperceptibly,  turned  his  head  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rabbit’s  movements,  as  if  to  keep 
the  object  within  the  range  of  his  eye.  At 
length  the  rabbit,  totally  unconscious  of  his 
situation,  approached  the  ambushed  head. 
The  snake  dashed  at  him  like  lightning. 
There  was  a  blow — a  scream — and  instantly 
the  victim  was  locked  in  the  coils  of  the  ser¬ 
pent.  This  was  done  almost  too  rapidly  for 
the  eye  to  follow ;  at  one  instant  the  snake 
was  motionless — the  next  he  was  one  con¬ 
geries  of  coils  round  his  prey.  He  had  seized 
the  rabbit  by  the  neck  just  under  the  ear, 
and  was  evidently  exerting  the  strongest 
pressure  round  the  thorax  of  the  quadruped  ; 
thereby  preventing  the  expansion  of  the  chest, 
and  at  the  same  time  depriving  the  anterior 
extremities  of  motion.  The  rabbit  never 
cried  after  the  first  seizure  ;  he  lay  wdth  his 
hind  legs  stretched  out,  still  breathing  with 
difficulty,  as  could  be  seen  by  the  motion  of 
his  flanks.  Presently  he  made  one  desperate 
struggle  with  his  hind  legs  ;  but  the  snake 
cautiously  applied  another  coil  with  such  dex¬ 
terity  as  completely  to  manacle  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities,  and  in  about  eiirht  minutes  the  rab- 

•  •  ® 
bit  was  (juite  dead.  The  snake  then  gradu¬ 
ally  and  carefully  uncoiled  himself,  and  find¬ 
ing  that  his  victim  moved  not,  opened  his 
mouth,  let  go  his  hold,  and  placed  his  head 
opposite  the  fore- part  of  the  rabbit.  The 
boa,  generally,  I  have  observed,  begins  with 
the  head  ;  but  in  this  insUince,  the  serpent 
having  begun  with  the  fore-legs,  was  longer 
in  gorging  his  prey  than  usual,  and  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  awk¬ 
ward  position  of  the  rabbit,  the  dilatation  and 
secretion  of  lubricating  mucus  were  excessive. 
The  serpent  first  got  the  fore-legs  into  his 
mouth  ;  he  then  coiled  himself  round  the  rab¬ 
bit,  and  appeared  to  draw  out  the  dead  body 
through  his  fold ;  he  then  began  to  dilate  his 
jaws,  and  holding  the  rabbit  firmly  in  a  coil, 
as  a  point  of  resistance,  appeared  to  exercise 
at  intervals  the  whole  of  his  anterior  muscles 
in  protruding  his  stretched  jaws  and  lubri¬ 
cated  mouth  and  throat,  at  first  against,  and 
soon  after  gradually  upon  and  over  his  prey. 
When  the  prey  was  completely  engulphed, 
the  serpent  lay  for  a  few  moments  with  his 
dislocated  jaws  still  dropping  with  the  mucus 
which  had  lubricated  the  parts,  and  at  this 
time  he  looked  quite  sufficiently  disgusting. 
He  then  stretched  out  his  neck,  and  at  the 


same  moment  the  muscles  seemed  to  push 
the  prey  further  downwards.  After  a  few 
efforts  to  replace  the  parts,  the  jaws  appear¬ 
ed  much  the  same  as  they  did  previous  to  the 
monstrous  repast.” 

In  conclusion,  we  would  offer  a  remark 
which  visiters  to  the  Gardens  would  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  ;  the  glass  which  encloses 
the  cages  is  incapable  of  being  broken  by 
any  efforts  of  the  serpents  themselves,  but 
we  have  seen  many  persons  rapping  on  it 
with  sticks  and  parasols  to  irritate  those 
creatures.  An  accidental  push  from  behind, 
or  too  sharp  a  blow,  might  break  the  glass, 
and  the  consequence,  of  the  escape  of  half-a- 
dozen  angry  Puff-Adders,  a  leash  of  lively 
Rattlesnakes,  or  even  a  couple  of  active  Boa 
Constrictors  into  a  crowded  room,  might  be 
I  exceedingly  unpleasant. 
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Oh  life,  what  art  thou  ?  but  a  span, 
Curtailed,  alas  !  to  mortal  man, 

Since  first  the  human  race  began 
In  Eden’s  vale ; — 

Then  like  the  oak,  now  sere  and  wan 
Like  willow  pale. 

Yet  would  I  be  to  thee  resigned. 

If  I  could  through  my  ioumey  find 
A  faithful  friend,  to  tell  my  mind. 

And  hear  my  moan  : 

One,  only  one,  has  been  so  kind — 

But,  ah  !  he’s  gone. 

Alas  !  poor  neighbor  sycamore. 

How  I’ve  watched  thee  from  my  door. 
How  oft  surveyed  thee  o’er  and  o’er 
In  beauty  bright ; 

Till  rude  hands  from  my  presence  tore 
Thee,  my  delight 

Thou  wert  to  me  from  heat  a  screen ; 
Thy  ample  leaves  a  guard  have  been. 
While  1  admired  thy  lovely  green 
Beneath  thy  shade ; 

And  zephyr,  opening  leaves  between. 
Heaven  displayed. 


Thy  boughs  a  roof,  thy  trunk  a  stay, 

Thou  oft  hast  heard  me  sigh  and  pray. 
Lamenting  friendship  far  away, — 

Too  far,  alas ! 

Could  I  have  thought  thy  fated  day 
So  nigh  thee  was  ? 

W^herein  hast  thou,  dear  tree,  offended  ? 
Thou  wert  not  old,  nor  bent,  nor  rended  ; 
Thy  stately  branches  wide  extended 
Thy  stem  around : 

But  now  thy  day  of  pride  is  ended 
Low  on  the  ground. 

Thy  fate,  fall’n  tree,  will  soon  be  mine; 

'\  hou  art  cut  down  while  in  thy  prime : 
Fate  only  leaves  me  to  repine 
The  loss  of  shade 
A  little  longer ; — then  resign 
The  grief  thou’st  made. 

I've  watched  thy  budding  leaves  in  spring. 
Trained  flowers  thy  stem  encircling, 

And  listened  to  the  robin  sing 
So  sweet  and  clear : 
ni  now  lament,  till  echoes  ring, 

With  many  a  tear. 
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It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  Edward,  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  w^as  really,  as  Dr.  Maton 
styled  him,  “a  most  princely-minded  man;” 
not  merely  a  prince  by  birth  and  station,  but 
a  prince  also  among  the  lofty  aristocracy  of 
noble  minds.  As  his  life  was  a  troubled  and 
eventful  one,  and  his  memory  has  been  long 
lying  under  some  unmerited  suspicions,  it  is 
highly  proper  that  an  authentic  record  of  his 
actual  deeds  and  character  should  be  ren¬ 
dered  public,  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  reason¬ 
able  curiosity,  and  also  as  a  means  of  vindi¬ 
cating  a  reputation  that  has  been  in  some 
respects  aspersed  and  unfairly  represented. 

Such  a  record,  having  every  appearance  of 
faithfulness  and  credibility,  Mr.  Neale  has 
here  produced.  He  had  many  qualifications 
for  the  work.  He  knew  the  Duke;  retains 
an  “indelible  recollection  of  his  courtesy  and 
kindness,”  durinir  a  certain  “memorable  in- 
terview ;”  has  been  at  different  times  ac¬ 
quainted  with  several  persons  competent  to 
speak  of  his  habits,  peculiarities,  and  circum¬ 
stances  ;  had  opportunities  of  gaining  large 
access  to  documents  necessary  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  ;  possessed  sufficient  industry  and  pa¬ 
tience  for  their  due  investigation,  and  the 
needful  ability  for  arranging  and  reproducing 
them  in  a  shape  readable  and  convenient ;  he 
is,  moreover,  a  man  of  evident  candor  and 
calm  judgment;  knows  and  respects  all  the 
conventional  amenities  ;  and  has  the  aptitude 
and  talent  requisite  for  a  delicate  handling  of 
his  subject.  His  object,  as  he  affirms,  is  “  to 
do  justice  to  a  noble-minded  man,”  whom  he 
conceives  to  have  been  throughout  his  life 
“most  harshly,  unfairly,  and  spitefully 
treated.”  By  such  a  sentence,  Mr.  Neale 
evidently  casts  blame  on  somebody ;  and  it 
is  only  fair  that  it  should  fall  where  it  is  due: 
this  is  his  intention,  and  for  the  rest  he  leaves 
his  book  to  fate. 

Feeling  the  interest  of  the  work,  and  sup¬ 
posing  that  sundry  readers — in  these  days  of 
competition,  agricultural  hardship,  over-pop¬ 
ulation,  dreadful  stress  of  pauperism,  and  a 
ruinous  weight  of  taxes — mav  not  care  to 
spend  fourteen  shillings  on  a  single  volume, 


it  is  proposed,  for  their  benefit,  to  select  some 
of  the  main  particulars  it  contains,  and  to 
present  them  for  larger  circulation  in  the 
present  pages.  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind 
the  straitness  of  our  space,  the  severe  brevity 
that  must  be  practised,  and  believe  that  we 
design  to  do  the  utmost  that  is  possible  for 
his  curiosity ;  and  then,  perhaps,  he  may  re¬ 
alize  a  state  of  mind  which  may  incline  him 
to  be  thankful  for  what  he  gets. 

Edward  Augustus,  fourth  son  of  George 
HI.,  was  born  at  Buckingham  House,  at 
noon,  on  the  second  of  November,  1707.  In 
allusion  to  his  birth,  he  was  sometimes  heard 
to  say, — “  My  arrival  was  somewhat  mal-'a- 
propos.  The  month  w^as  gloomy,  November; 
the  court  was  enveloped  in  gloom,  for  it  was 
a  season  of  mourning ;  one  of  my  uncles,  a 
great  favorite  with  my  father,  was  then  lying 
dead  in  his  coffin ;  his  funeral,  in  fact,  took 
place  some  twenty-four  hours  after  my  birth. 
Sometimes  tlie  thought  has  crossed  me, 
whether  my  inopportune  appearance  was  not 
ominous  of  the  life  of  gloom  and  struggle 
which  awaited  me.” 

‘‘  The  Duke’s  childhood,”  says  Mr.  Neale, 
“as  that  of  princes  generally,  may  be  passed 
over  as  affording  little  scope  for  observation ; 
but  at  an  early  period  of  life,  he  w^as  placed 
under  the  care  of  an  earnest  and  judicious 
instructor,  Mr.  Fisher,  subsequently  Canon 
of  Windsor,  and  successively  Bishop  of  Exe¬ 
ter  and  Salisbury.”  This  gentleman  wor¬ 
thily  fulfilled  his  trust,  and  continued  to  the 
end  of  a  long  life  to  cherish  the  most  affec¬ 
tionate  feelings  of  regard  for  his  royal  pupil. 
In  1824,  at  a  party  in  his  own  house,  in 
Lower  Seymour  Street,  the  good  bishop  en¬ 
tertained  his  guests  with  some  of  his  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  prince,  referring  to  the  period 
of  his  early  life.  “  I  may  well  be  proud  of 
him,”  said  he;  “a  prince  with  whom  the 
love  of  truth  was  paramount  to  every  con¬ 
sideration  ;  a  prince  whom  nothing  could  in¬ 
duce  to  dissemble ;  even  in  childhood  it  was 
the  same.  At  Kew  Palace  there  wa?  a  time¬ 
piece,  highly  prized  by  George  III. :  it  was 
a  clumsy  affair ;  there  was  nothing  particular 
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in  'its  construction,  or  ingenious  about  its 
movement.  The  only  attraction  it  possessed 
arose  from  its  historical  associations.  It  had 
belonged,  if  my  memory  rightly  serves  me, 
to  the  youthful  Duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of 
Queen  Anne.  One  morning  the  pedestal  of 
this  relic  was  found  vacant,  and  the  timepiece 
itself  lying  on  the  ground,  a  wreck.  It  had 
been  battered  by  some  heavy  instrument, 
and  lay  shivered  in  fragments.  Repair  was 
hopeless.  The  dial  was  damaged  irrepara¬ 
bly.  The  king’s  displeasure  was  not  light ; 
and  immediate  inquiries  were  instituted. 
They  issued  in  no  satisfactory  result ;  the 
culprit  could  not  even  be  guessed  at ;  no 
one  had  witnessed  the  disaster;  no  one 
could  explain  its  occurrence.  After  many 
hours  elapsed,  by  meie  chance  a  question 
was  put  to  Prince  Edward.  “I  did  it,”  was 
the  instant  and  unhesitating  reply.  “  But,” 
said  one  party  [probably  the  tutor],  anxious 
to  screen  the  intre])id  boy, — “  your  royal 
highness  did  it  by  accident  ?”  “  No  ;  I  did  it 
intentionally.”  “  But  your  royal  highness  re¬ 
grets  what  you  have  done  “  No  ;  not  at 
all.”  “  Not  sorry  ?”  “  No ;  I  may  be  sorry 

for  it  to-morrow,  but  I  certainly  am  not 
sorry  for  it  now.”  It  was  impossible  to  get 
over  this  avowal.  The  Prince  was  punished, 
and  not  sH(/hlli/.  But  when”  added  the 
Bishop,  “  teas  it  otherwise,  in  chililhood  or 
manhood? — when*  and  where?”  Emphatic 
interrogatory  ! — which,  had  it  been  uttered 
sooner,  might  have  prevented  Mr.  Fisher 
from  knowing  the  comforts  of  a  bishopric. 
The  capacious  memory  that  retained  a  lively 
recollection  of  a  “  Pigeon  Paley,’’  might 
easily  liave  remembered  (for  no  good)  the 
insinuated  censure  of  the  Prince’s  tutor. 

Having  chosen  the  profession  of  arms,  the 
prince,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  was  sent  to 
Luneburg,  then  forming  a  part  of  the  electo¬ 
rate  of  Hanover,  there  to  prosecute  his  mili¬ 
tary  studies,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Baron  Wangenheim.  “  Farmer  George,”  as 
the  prince  amusingly  styled  his  father, 
granted  him  an  annual  allowance  of  a  thou- 

O  ^ 

sand  pounds ;  most  of  which,  however,  was 
privately  appropriated  by  the  “Governor:” 
the  said  Baron  being  of  opinion  that  it  was 
the  best  prdicy  for  himself  to  keep  his  pupil 
short  of  cash.  “  One  guinea  and  a-half  per 
week,  sometimes  melted  down  by  military 
forfeits  to  twenty-two  shillings,”  was  all  that 
found  its  way  into  the  prince’s  purse  for  per¬ 
sonal  expenses  of  every  description.  Rather 
tight  reining  for  a  colt  of  the  royal  blood ! 
Meanwhile,  his  “  military  duties  ”  were  en¬ 
forced  with  unrelenting  punctuality  and  se- 
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verity.  There  was  no  pause  or  respite  in  the 
grim  old  Baron’s  discipline.  'The  order  of 
every  day  was  “  parade  and  drill parade 
and  drill  to  the  utmost  weariness  of  soul  and 
body.  A  spirited  sprig  of  royalty,  not  unna¬ 
turally,  found  such  a  kind  of  destiny  a  bore. 
He  grew  disgusted  with  the  “Governor;” 
disgusted  with  wretched,  poverty-stricken, 
gloomy,  insutferable  old  Luneburg;  disgusted 
with  his  “  professional  duties  in  every  re¬ 
spect  immeasurably  disgusted. 

After  a  year’s  residence  at  Luneburg,  the 
prince  was  removed  to  Hanover,  where 
apartments  were  provided  for  him  in  one  of 
the  royal  palaces.  “  It  was  a  change  of 
scene,”  said  he,  “  but  with  it  came  no  reme¬ 
dy  of  e.xisting  evils.  The  same  niggardly 
allowance  was  dealt  out ;  the  same  system  of 
espionage  was  carried  on ;  my  letters  were 
intercepted  ;  several  never  reached  the  King ; 
he  was  displeased  at  my  apparently  undutiful 
silence ;  false  representations  were  made  to 
him  respecting  my  conduct :  I  was  described 
to  him  as  recklessly  extravagant.  I  had  the 
means  of  being  so,  undoubtedly,  on  a  guinea 
and  a  half  a- week!  Much  of  the  estrange- 
ment  between  my  royal  parent  and  myself — 
much  of  the  sorro\v  of  my  after  life,  may  be 
ascribed  to  that  most  unwise  and  most  un¬ 
called-for  sojourn  in  the  electorate.” 

Nevertheless,  the  sojourn  at  Hanover  and 
Luneburg  was  not  wholly  overshadowed  with 
disgust  and  gloom.  The  close  of  it  was 
rather  pleasantly  lit  up  by  a  little  candle¬ 
light  of  professional  promotion.  On  the  30th 
of  May,  178G,  he  learns  that  he  has  been 
gazetted  Colonel  in  the  army  by  brevet.  On 
the  3d  of  the  following  month  he  is  elected 
Knight  of  the  Garter.  Luneburg  and  Han- 
over  shall  soon  be  things  of  simple  recollec¬ 
tion.  In  October,  1787,  by  the  King’s  com¬ 
mand,  he  goes  into  quarters  at  Geneva.  Here 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  making  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  several  English  noblemen  of 
his  own  age.  “  The  charms  of  companionship 
there  awaited  him.  The  worth  of  youthful 
friendship  was  proffered  to  him.  In  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  city  itself  there  was  much  to  interest 
him.  Nowhere  does  nature  appear  more  lovely 
and  attractive  than  on  the  shores  of  Leman’s 
lake.  And  marvellously  fair  is  the  city 
which  is  mirrored  in  its  crystal  waters.” 

In  this  picturesque  environment,  a  prince, 
with  ready  money,  might  have  had  a  chance 
of  pleasantly  enjoying  life.  Unhappily,  the 
fate  of  Tantalus  was  a  doom  which  the  prince 
might  think  upon,  and  draw  comparisons. 
Although  the  sum  paid  to  the  old  Baron,  for 
maintaining  the  establishment  of  his  royal 
21 
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pupil,  was  now  six  thousand  pounds  per  an¬ 
num,  the  beggarly  dole  of  thirty -one  and 
sixpence  was  all  that  the  young  colonel  re¬ 
ceived  from  week  to  week  as  private  pocket- 
money.  The  Baron  was  extremely  conside¬ 
rate  of  the  cash,  and  liked  to  make  a  profit 
by  his  undertakings.  Tlie  Baron  shall  have 
praise  among  the  crafty,  but,  nevertheless, 
behold  the  consequences.  “  From  not  having 
any  of  those- indulgences  allowed  him  which 
other  young  Englishmen  of  his  own  age, 
w’ith  whom  he  was  living,  enjoyed,  and  wdio 
were  the  sons  of  private  gentlemen,  the  Duke 
incurred  debts  by  borrowing  money  to  pro¬ 
cure  them  debts  which  were  a  burden  to 
him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  “  In 
truth,”  as  Mr.  Neale  remarks,  “  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  his  income,  for  many  years,  to  sup¬ 
port  him  in  the  style  of  living  Avhich,  as  a 
prince,  he  was  called  upon  to  adopt,  was  a 
perpetual  and  inunerited  source  of  discomfort 
and  disquiet.”  Till  he  came  to  reside  at 
Geneva  he  had  not  any  kind  of  equipage, 
nor  had  even  been  the  owner  of  a  horse.  No 
rideable  sort  of  animal — unless,  perhaps,  it 
might  be  some  elderly  and  degenerate  don¬ 
key — could,  of  course,  be  purchasable  out  of 
an  income  so  unprincely  as  thirty-one  and 
sixpence  by  the  week,  liable  to  fines. 

Anybody  who  has  been  in  debt,  knows 
what  it  is  to  hear  a  knock  at  the  street  door. 
Debts,  when  the  debtor  is  a  prince,  may  be 
easily  contracted,  but,  by  a  prince  extremely 
scant  of  cash,  cannot  so  readily  be  paid.  We 
suspect  his  royal  highness  came  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  astonishing  perseverance 
of  a  dun.  To  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood, 
extremely  well  disposed  to  pay,  but  always 
destitute  of  change,  the  frequent  visitations 
of  individuals  having  pecuniary  demands 
were  likely  to  grow  burdensome.  Appeals 
to  the  Baron  are  like  asking  compassion  of  a 
flint ;  appeals  to  the  paternal  majesty  are  not 
a  whit  the  more  successful.  The  prince  de¬ 
clares  at  last :  “  I  have  so  seldom  found  a 
gracious  answer  to  any  of  the  little,  trifling 
requests  1  have  made  him,  that  I  am  now 
very  shy  of  asking.”  Other  annoyances  are 
not  wanting:  his  valet  is  a  spy  upon  him, 
and  much  in  favor  with  the  Baron ;  the  Baron 
is  a  sort  of  Satan  in  disguise,  and  obstinately 
opposes  him  in  all  his  wishes,  right  or  wrong ; 
on  all  hands  he  feels  himself  most  miserably 
straitened.  What  were  it  advisable  for  a 
prince,  feeling  his  situation  to  be  intolerable, 
to  think  upon,  and  do  ?  It  occurs  to  him 
that,  like  the  young  man  in  the  parable,  he 
will  “  arise  and  go  unto  his  father,”  and  see 
what  kind  of  fatted  calf,  or  other  prodigal’s 


provision,  will  be  there  prepared  for  him. 
He  is  now  of  age,  and  believes  himself  enti¬ 
tled  to  an  impartial  hearing;  perhaps  “  Far¬ 
mer  George”  may  be  pleased  to  be  conside¬ 
rate. 

Accordingly,  on  a  certain  night  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1700,  the  young  Prince  suddenly  arrives 
in  London,  taking  up  his  quarters  at  an  hotel 
in  King  Street,  St.  James’s.  Notice  of  his 
arrival  is  sent  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
immediately  goes  to  visit  him,  and  brings 
him  home  to  Carlton  House.  Here  the  two 
are  joined  by  the  Duke  of  York,  by  whom, 
it  is  agreed,  intelligence  of  the  event  shall  be 
communicated  to  the  Kinor.  But  who  shall 

O 

express  the  extreme  and  unappeasable  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  his  majesty  !  The  rage  of  Achilles 
is  understood  to  have  been  rather  tenible  ; 
but  the  rage  of  George  HI.  is  even  still  more 
awTul  to  encounter.  Tremble  intensely,  O 
Edward !  for  thou  art  now  to  be  its  victim. 
To  every  extenuating  circumstance  suggested 
in  the  Prince’s  favor  by  his  brothers — and  it 
seems  that  their  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  most  disinterested  and  affectionate — the 
King  sullenly  replied,  “  Edward  has  quitted 
his  post  without  leave  ;  he  is  now  in  Flngland 
without  my  cognisance  or  consent.  His  pre¬ 
sence  here  is  an  act  of  the  most  daring  and 
deliberate  disobedience ;  and  you  call  on  me 
to  sanction  it !  Not  so,”  said  his  majesty. 
And  the  majestic  mind  straightway  formed 
its  own  decision  ;  a  decision  that  was  unal¬ 
terable,  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per¬ 
sians.  For  thirteen  days,  the  Prince  sought 
every  opportunity  to  see  the  King ;  but  pros¬ 
pered  nothing  in  his  enterprise.  On  the 
thirteenth  day  he  received  a  sealed  official 
paper.  He  opened  it  with  impatience,  and 
read  with  astonishment  and  sorrow,  a  per¬ 
emptory  order  to — embark  for  Gibraltar 
within  the  space  of  four-and-twenty  hours  I 
On  the  night  of  his  departure,  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  an  audience  of  fice  minutes,  and  then 
dismis.sed.  On  the  1st  of  February,  he  sailed 
from  England,  with  the  “  insignificant  sum  of 
500/,”  advanced  for  his  use  to  Captain 
Crawford.  “He  did  not  receive  with  his 
orders  one  single  sentence  to  soothe,  to  cheer, 
or  to  satisfy  him  as  to  what  his  stated  allow¬ 
ance  would  be  when  he  should  arrive  at  his 
destination.  Such  was  the  reception,  and 
such  the  treatment  measured  out  to  the 
Duke  of  Kent.” 

“Now,”  says  Mr.  Neale,  “when  one  re¬ 
calls  the  numerous  escapades  of  his  elder 
brother,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  debts  which 
that  expensive  gentleman  contracted,  and 
which  were  again  and  again  defrayed  by  the 
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nation;  the  messages  which,  in  rather  rapid  his  character  and  person  were  unanimously 
succession,  came  down  to  parliament,  rela-  presented  him.  In  an  account  of  the  file, 
tive  to  the  pecuniary  difficulties,  perplexities,  drawn  up  by  Captain  Fyers,  of  the  Royal 
and  embarrassments  of  the  first  gentleman  in  Engineers,  allusion  is  made  to  the  unfavor- 
Europe ;  the  manner  in  which  he  more  than  able  representations  understood  to  have  been 
once  contravened  the  royal  authority  and  circulated  in  England  to  the  Prince’s  preju- 
was  forgiven — hard  measure  seems  to  have  dice.  UV,  however,”  says  the  writer, 
been  dealt  out  to  the  youthful  Edward.”  His  **  know  that  these  rumors  can  only  find  cre- 
offence,  considering  the  circumstances,  was  dit  amongst  tliose  that  are  strangers  to  his 
of  quite  a  venial  description,  since  there  are  character,  llis  conduct,  whilst  here,  has 
grounds  for  believing  that  his  main  object  been  most  meritorious ;  and  were  we  to  in- 
was  personally  to  represent  his  position  to  quire  what  young  man  in  Gibraltar  has 
the  king,  and  thus  obtain  some  means  of  pro-  shown  himself  to  be  the  most  attentive  and 
viding  for  his  pecuniary  obligations.  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties, 

As  no  opportunity  was  granted  him  for  as  well  as  the  most  regular  and  temperate  in 
this  purpose,  and  no  provision  made  on  his  his  private  hours,  the  answer  wmuld  be 
account,  one  of  the  first  results  attendant  on  ‘Prince  Edward.’  ”  Such  a  testimony,  we 
his  new  appointment,  was  an  immediate  suppose,  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  esti- 
increase  to  his  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  mation  in  which  the  Prince  was  held  among 
he  was  compelled  to  provide  his  outfit  at  an  those  to  whom  he  was  best  known  in  Gibral- 
enormous  cost,  as  he  had  to  purchase  it  in  a  tar. 

colony,  at  prices  extravagantly  exceeding  From  Gibraltar  to  Quebec  W’as  not  the 

what  he  would  have  had  to  pay  in  England,  pleasantest  change  of  climate.  That,  how- 

Instead  of  paying  off  old  debts,  he  found  it  ever,  might  have  been  endured,  had  his  in¬ 
impossible  to  avoid  contracting  new  ones,  come  been  such  as  to  enable  him  to  provide 
One  satisfaction,  however,  he  possessed  to  for  his  pecuniary  engagements.  But  the 
comfort  him — he  was  everlastingly  quit  of  most  arbitrary  and  inconsiderate  course  had 
the  old  Baron  ;  Governor  Wangenheim  could  been  all  along  pursued  toward  him.  After 
fret  and  v/orry  him  no  more.  He  had,  be-  several  months  residence  at  Gibraltar,  he 
sides,  the  fortune  to  be  placed  under  a  much  had  learned  that  his  yearly  allowance  was 
more  generous  tutelage.  Colonel  Symes  was  fixed  at  5,000/.  a  year — \,000l.  less  than 
deputed  by  General  O’Hara,  then  in  command  was  granted  to  Baron  Wangenheim  for  the 
at  Gibraltar,  to  take  the  Prince  under  his  expenses  of  his  establishment  at  Geneva, 
special  superintendence.  In  the  Colonel  he  where  he  was  completely  under  the  control 
finds  a  friend,  who  makes  repeated  efforts  to  of  his  governor,  and  had  no  stately  appear- 
get  him  rcdieved  from  his  embarrassments,  ances  to  support ;  while  at  Gibraltar,  he  had 
In  one  of  the  communications  sent  to  the  ‘‘  a  definite  public  position  to  maintain,  with 
Home  authorities,  there  is  this  admission  : —  private  and  professional  claims  on  him  on  all 
“  The  Prince’s  general  conduct  has  been  sides.”  Surely,  if  0,000/.  were  required  at 
perfectly  to  the  satisfaction  of  General  Geneva,  5,000/.  was  miserably  inadequate 
O’Hara,  and  has  met  the  approbation  of  the  at  Gibraltar.  On  quitting  for  America,  he 
whole  garrison.”  If  the  Prince  had  any  entered  into  arrangements  with  his  creditors,, 
fault,  it  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  to  rather  by  giving  bonds  to  them  for  sums  amounting 
rigorous  discipline.  He  had  drawn  his  no-  in  the  whole  to  20,000/.,  payable  at  the  ex« 
tions  from  the  Baron,  the  only  military  dis-  piration  of  seven  years.  He  was  induced  to 
ciplinarian  he  w’as  hitherto  acquainted  with,  take  this  cour.^^e  under  the  impression  thatbe- 
These  notions,  it  is  said,  he  subsequently  fore  the  arrival  of  that  period  he  should  obtain 
abandoned  ;  though  it  is  admitted  that  while  his  “  parliamentary  establishment,”  and  from 
at  Gibraltar,  he  attached  too  much  conse-  it  be  enabled  to  cancel  the  bonds,  the  inter- 
quence  to  trifles.  While  Colonel  of  tlu^  Royal  est  of  which  was  in  the  meanwhile  to  be  paid 
Fusileers,  his  strict  habits  rendered  him  un-  quarterly — a  stipulation  faithfully  carried 
popular  with  the  men.  Before  long,  repre-  out,  but  which  absorbed  a  fifth  of  his  cur- 
sentalions  relative  to  their  dissatisfaction  rent  income.  The  debts  incurred  at  Gibral- 
w’ere  transmitted  home,  and  the  result  was  tar  the  King  subsequently  undertook  to  dis- 
that  his  Royal  Highnes;  was  shortly  ordered  charge,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  never 
to  embark  with  his  regiment  for  America,  fulfilled  his  promise. 

At  his  departure,  however,  the  officers  gave  After  his  arrival  in  America,  the  Prince 

him  a  splendid  banquet,  at  a  cost  of  250/.,  found  that  his  position  as  a  prince  and  a  field- 
when  the  warmest  assurances  of  esteem  for  officer  was  utterly  incompatible  with  his 
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means,  and  tliat  instead  of  diminishing  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  had  obtained  his 
difficulties,  he  was  daily  constrained  to  add  provision  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  the 
to  them.  Living  in  such  a  coil  of  harrassing  Duke  of  Clarence  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
entanglements,  he  naturally  grew  anxious  for  The  latter,  indet^d,  received  16,000/.  in  addi- 
any  change  that  would  divert  his  attention  tion  to  his  income,  as  mere ‘‘ pecuniary  assist- 
from  them.  He  accordingly  sought,  and  ance” — 10,000/.  of  which  was  given  to  help 
readily  obtained,  an  appointment  to  serve  him  to  set  up  housekeeping.  Contrasted  with 
under  Sir  Charles  Grey,  who  was  then  en-  these  liberal  allowances,  the* indifferent  provi- 
gaged  in  the  reduction  of  the  French  in  the  sion  made  for  Prince  Edward  indicates  a  neg- 
West  Indies.  On  joining  Sir  Charles,  an  ligence  of  his  interests  and  comfort  quite  un- 
honorable  post  was  immediately  assigned  worthy  the  father  of  a  family.  One  asks, 
him  ;  and  in  the  fii^st  despatch  from  the  in-  with  Mr.  Neale,  Whence  arose  this  insensi- 
vaded  island  of  Martinique,  he  is  described  bility  to  his  position?  And,  as  the  Yankee 
as  “  commanding  at  Camp  la  Coste,  with  said,  with  reference  to  an  inquiry  which  he 
great  spirit  and  activity.”  made  in  the  halls  of  his  respected  ancestors 

During  the  progress  of  this  campaign,  his  — “  Echo  answers,  ‘  Really,  1  don’t  know !’  ” 
daring  bravery  procured  him  the  general  ad-  Mr.  Neale  gives  us  the  impression  that  the 
miration  of  his  companions  in  the  contest.  Prince  was  always  disliked  at  court ;  that  he 
He  distinguished  himself  in  several  engage-  was  distinctly  slighted  by  the  King,  and 
raents,  and  so  freely  exposed  himself  to  dan-  treated  with  a  systematic  disregard  of  all  his 
ger  as  to  obtain  an  unusual  degree  of  popular-  natural  claims.  Whether  this  was  because 
ity  among  the  soldiers.  At  the  capture  of  the  Prince  was  supposed  to  have  liberal  po- 
Guadaloupe,  in  April,  1794,  the  Prince  led  litical  tendencies,  or  whether  there  be  any 
on  the  first  division,  consisting  of  the  first  other  reasons,  or  none  whatever,  to  account 
and  second  battalions  of  grenadiers,  and  100  for  it,  Mr.  Neale  is  not  able  to  inform  us. 
of  the  naval  battalion,  to  the  attack  of  the  The  Prince,  however,  had  an  impression  of 
post  on  Morne  Marcot,  which  was  performed  his  own.  In  a  letter,  full  of  bitterness,  he 
with  such  exactitude,  spirit,  and  ability,  says,  in  allusion  to  his  career  in  the  West  In- 
“  as,”  in  the  language  of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  dies — “The  wish  entertained  about  me,  in 
“  to  do  the  officer  who  commanded  it,  and  certain  q^iarters,  when  serving  there,  was 
every  officer  and  soldier  under  him,  more  that  I  tnit/ht  fall”  Are  we  to  understand 
honor  than  he  could  find  words  to  convey  an  that  such  a  wish  was  attributed  to  George 
adequate  idea  of,  or  to  express  the  high  sense  III.  ?  If  so,  one  cannot  suppose  that  Queen 
which  he  entertained  of  their  extraordinary  Victoria  can  much  respect  lu-r  grandfather, 
merit  on  the  occasion.”  The  W'est  India  campaign  having  been 

He  has  thus,  at  the  age  of  twenty -seven,  concluded,  his  Royal  Highness  received  or- 
gained  a  creditable  reputation  for  skill  and  ders  to  return  to  Canada.  Rut  he  never 
courage  in  the  field.  The  Parliament  of  Eng-  took  a  step  without  increasing  his  embarrass- 
land  hears  of  it,  and  both  Houses  pass  a  ments.  An  extraordinary  combination  of  un¬ 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  “  gallant  con-  toward  circumstances— the  loss  of  several 
duct  and  meritorious  exertions.”  The  Irish  equipments  through  capture  of  the  vessel  in 
Parliament  does  the  like  ;  so  that,  as  far  as  which  they  were  conveyed, — in  a  few  months 
honor  goes,  the  Prince  may  deem  himself  added  to  liis  debts  not  less  than  14,000/.  ;  a 
to  have  been  tolerably  rewarded.  Honor  sum  completely  lost,  but  for  which  he  was 
is  pleiisant ;  but  then,  as  Falstaft*  said,  nevertheless  answerable.  Upon  the  whole, 
“honor  cannot  set  a  leg.’’  It  has  “no  when  he  (juitted  North  America,  he  was  far 
skill  in  surgery.”  Neither  is  it  adequate  to  more  seriously  involved  than  when  he  en- 
replenish  one’s  finances.  To  a  prince  so  tered  it.  An  unsusj)ccted  circumstance, 
utterly  “  hard  up,”  that  “  when  he  arrived  which  occasioned  his  departure,  was  proba- 
at  Martinique  he  was  destitute  of  all  but  the  bably  a  relief  to  him.  In  October,  1708,  as 
clothes  upon  his  person,”  parliamentary  he  was  “  returning  from  a  field-day  of  the 
praises  must  have  been  comparatively  indif-  garrison,”  he  sustained  an  accident  from  the 
ferent.  Had  the  parliament  been  pleased  to  falling  of  his  horse,  in  the  street  of  Halifax  ; 
grant  that  long  expected  “  parliamentary  es-  and  for  the  benefit  of  surgical  advice  he  im- 
tablishment,”  it  would  have  done  something  mediately  repaired  to  England, 
which  the  Prince  could  have  been  grateful  for.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  the 
Whether  he  expected  it  at  this  period  does  House  of  Commons  granted  him  his  first  par- 
not  definitely  appear ;  but  there  were  prece-  liarnentary  income  of  12,000/.  per  annum, 
dents  for  expecting  it  even  earlier,  since  his  I  But,  as  if  to  signify  the  royal  partiality,  the 
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King  provided  that  the  Duke  of  Cumber-  ' 
laud,  though  four  years  younger,  should 
have  his  public  allowance  settled  on  him  at 
the  same  time.  Respecting  this  arrange¬ 
ment  Mr.  Neale  remarks  . — “  It  requires  but 
the  operation  of  a  very  simple  rule  in  arith¬ 
metic  to  show  that,  by  the  postponement  of 
Prince  Edward’s  parliamentary  allowance, 
the  country  was,  on  every  principle  of  equity, 
his  debtor  to  the  amount  of  48,000/.  Either 
this  Nvas  the  case,  or  his  younger  brother. 
Prince  Ernest,  had  received  his  parliament¬ 
ary  provision  four  years  too  soon,  and  was 
therefore  a  debtor  to  the  country  in  the  like 
sum. 

Allowing  all  this  to  pass,  as  we  needs 
must,  we  go  on  to  tell,  that  on  St.  George’s 
day,  1799,  the  Prince  was  raised  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  “  Duke  of  Kent  an^  Strathearne  in 
Great  Britain,  and  Earl  of  Dublin  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  on  the  7th  of  May  in  the  same 
year  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  the  10th  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
general  in  the  army,  and  on  the  l7th  re¬ 
ceived  the  appointment  of  comraander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  British  North  America, 
whither  he  proceeded  in  July.  His  stay, 
however,  was  brief ;  for,  “  in  the  ensuing 
autumn,  a  severe  bilious  attack,  followed  by 
alarming  symptoms,  rendered  it  necessary 
that  he  should  obtain  immediate  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence,  and  return  forthwith  to  England.’’ 

After  his  recovery,  he  availed  himself  of 
his  presence  in  England  to  press,  in  person, 
his  claims  to  remuneration  for  the  repeated 
losses  he  had  sustained  in  his  removal  from 
place  to  place,  by  order  of  his  sovereign,  and 
in  the  service  of  his  country.  During  an 
audience  with  Mr.  Pitt,  he  also  pointed  out 
the  singular  and  invidious  delay  that  had 
taken  place  with  respect  to  his  parliament¬ 
ary  provision.  To  w  hich  representations  the  j 
minister  replied,  that  “  the  Prince  having 
been  abroad  for  so  many  years  on  foreign 
service,  his  provision  had  been  totally  over¬ 
looked — an  omission  which  was  entirely  his 
(Mr.  Pitt’s)  fault ;  and  for  that  he  took 
shame  to  himself :  but  that  so  far  as  pecuni¬ 
ary  loss  was  concerned,  his  Royal  Highness 
should  receive  amends.”  Ultimately  he  pro¬ 
mised,  that  if  the  Prince  were  not  placed  on 
an  exact  footing  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  so  invested  with  a  grant  of  90,000/.,  in 
compensation  for  eight  years’  arrears  of  his 
parliamentary  income,  he  should  at  least 
enjoy  the  same  advantage  as  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  be  paid  an  arrear  of  four 
years,  or  48,000/. — a  promise  which  greatly 
brightened  the  Prince’s  prospects,  and  gave 


him  hope  of  redeeming  himself  from  his  em¬ 
barrassments.  Unhappily,  a  prime  minister’s 
promises  are  not  the  most  stable  things  to 
put  one’s  trust  in  ;  they  depend  or>  so  many 
circumstances;  and,  after  all  these  years, 
Mr.  Neale  writes  it  down  with  an  exclama¬ 
tion,  “  Neitiikr  sum  was  ever  awarded  !” 

The  fact  is,  the  great  Pitt  had  quite  enough 
to  do  to  get  money  enough  to  keep  his  minis- 
tei  ial  pot  boiling.  Moreover,  he  retired  from 
office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Addington, 
who  also  promised — promised  in  a  manner 
the  “  most  positive  and  unqualified” — but 
eventually  “forgot,  or  made  a  show  of  for¬ 
getting,  the  assurances  he  had  uttered.” 
The  Duke  obtained  nothing  from  Pitt  or  Ad¬ 
dington,  unless  it  were  an  impression  that  all 
prime-ministers  are  liars. 

After  many  equivocations.  Minister  Ad-  . 
dington  seems  to  have  adopted  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  St.  Peter — “  ‘  Silver  and  gold  have  1 
none,  but  such  as  I  have  I  will  give  unto 
thee,’ — that  is  to  say,  a  place.  Here  is  the 
vacant  goveri^ship  of  Gibraltar;  go  into 
that,  and  be  comforted.’’  The  Duke  hesi¬ 
tates,  but  finally  accepts  the  offer.  He  is 
given  to  understand,  however,  that  the 
“  state  of  things”  in  the  garrison  is  very  bad  ; 
that  there  is  much  drunkenness  and  insubor¬ 
dination  among  the  soldiers,  which  viust  be 
put  down  ;  that  his  Royal  Highness  will  be 
required  to  put  it  down,  and  is,  indeed,  con¬ 
sidered  the  proper  man  to  do  it  ;  but  that  in 
the  discharge  of  his  arduous  duties  he  shall 
have  the  “fullest  support  from  Govern¬ 
ment.”  One  of  his  “  instructions”  ran  as 
follows  : — “  It  is  essential  that  your  Royal 
Highness  should  be  made  aware,  previous  to 
your  assuming  the  command  at  Gibraltar,  that 
too  great  a  proportion  of  the  garrison  has 
been  usually  employed  on  duties  of  fatigue ; 
that,  in  consequence,  discipline  has  been  re¬ 
laxed,  and  drunkenness  })romoted  ;  that  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  your  Royal  Highness  to 
exact  the  most  minute  attention  to  all  His 
Majesty’s  regulations  for  disciplining,  arm¬ 
ing,  clothing,  and  appointing  of  the  army, 
from  all  of  which  not  the  most  triflintr  devia- 
tion  can  be  allowed.” 

The  Duke  was  appointed  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  27th  of  March,  1802,  and 
reached  his  de.stination  on  the  10th  of  May. 
From  the  statements  previously  made  to 
him,  he  was  prepared  to  find  the  troops  in  a 
most  irregular  and  licentious  state,  and  the 
garrison  thronged  with  abuses  in  every  de¬ 
partment.  But  the  representations  made  to 
liim  in  England  fell  infinitely  short  of  the 
actual  immorality,  insubordination,  and  open 
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laxity  of  all  military  rule  which^he  found  pre¬ 
vailing.  On  the  very  day  he  landed,  he  had 
an  immediate  opportunity  of  forming  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  terrible  task  he  had  undertaken, 
from  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  troops, 
as  they  assembled  in  “  review  order”  on  the 
Grand  Parade,  and  afterward  formed  a  line 
from  thence  to  the  lieutenant-governor’s 
quarters,  where  the  Duke  at  first  took  up  his 
residence.  “  To  describe  the  slovenliness  of 
their  appearance,”  says  Mr.  Neale,  “  the 
totiil  want  of  uniformity  in  their  dress  and 
appointments,  the  inaccuracy  of  their  move¬ 
ments,  and  the  unsteadiness  of  both  officers 
and  men,  is  beyond  the  power  of  language.” 
Moreover,  the  grossest  irregularities  char¬ 
acterized  the  bearing  of  the  men  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  streets,  and  in  their  personal  intercourse 
.with  the  inhabitants.  They  might  be  seen 
rovincr  about  in  scores,  in  a  state  of  the  most 
riotous  intoxication.  Discipline  was  a  thing 
of  mere  tradition  ;  and  every  man  did  that 
which  was  “  right  in  his  own  eyes,” — which 
was  usually  the  grossest  wrong  that  his 
drunken  head  could  think  of. 

The  Duke  looked  on  for  several  days,  a  i 
silent,  inactive,  and  disgusted  spectator.  He 
ponders  a  variety  of  plans  for  cleansing  this 
Augean  stable,  and  thinks  at  last,  with  Her¬ 
cules,  that  he  can  do  it  best  by  turning  a 
little  water  through  it.  Water,  to  be  sure, 
is  a  scarce  element  in  Gibraltar,  but  of  ivine 
there  is  an  evident  superabundance.  He 
may  not  be  able  greatly  to  increase  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  ;  but  he  fancies  something  may 
be  done  to  diminish  the  supply  of  wine. 
When  less  wine  shall  be  obtainable,  it  is  a 
reasonable  inference  that,  in  a  hot  climate, 
there  w’ill  be  a  larger  use  of  water ;  a  beve¬ 
rage  well  known  to  be  considerably  more 
conducive  to  sobriety.  There  were  in  Gibral¬ 
tar  about  ninety  licensed  wine-houses,  all 
mainly  supported  by  the  soldiery.  At  the 
risk  of  some  of  his  revenue,  the  Duke  deter¬ 
mines  to  suppress  as  many  of  these  as  possi¬ 
ble.  He  therefore  issues  an  order  to  shut 
up  thirty  ;  selecting  such  as  w  ere  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  barracks,  and  in  by¬ 
lanes  and  obscure  places  favorable  for 
drinkinof  on  the  slv,  and  allowini;  those  to 
remain  which  stood  prominently  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  streets.  In  cancelling  the  licenses,  he 
was,  however,  careful  to  distinguish  between 
parties  who  could  support  themselves  with¬ 
out  the  wine  trade,  and  those  who  depended 
upon  it  solely  for  subsistence — avoiding  a  too 
rigid  interference  with  the  latter. 

This  arrangement  being  made,  he  took 
steps  for  providing  the  soldiers  w’i:h  more 


regular  occupation.  He  established  a  roll- 
call  at  sun-rise  ;  a  dress  parade  morning  and 
evening ;  insisted  that  the  men  should  regu¬ 
larly  attend  meals  ;  and  that  after  firing  the 
second  evening  gun,  a  report  should  be  made 
that  they  were  in  their  barracks.  He  also  in¬ 
stituted  regular  periods  for  drill  and  exer¬ 
cise  ;  provided  for  the  regiments  being  off 
duty  in  succession,  so  that  the  commanding 
officers  might  see  their  men  together  once 
a-week  ;  and  enforced  a  system  of  opera¬ 
tions  to  effect  a  general  uniformity  throughout 
the  garrison. 

These  checks  upon  drunkenness  and  idle¬ 
ness  w^ere  of  some  avail,  but  other  and  more 
stringent  measures  were  found  necessary. 
The  Duke  (iventually  considered  it  expedient 
to  prohibit  the  soldiers  from  buying  liquor  of 
the  retail  venders,  and  to  restrict  them  to 
the  use  of  the  regimental  canteens  established 
in  the  barracks  for  their  convenience — a 
regulation  w  hich  soon  issued  in  a  violent  ca- 
tastrophe.  The  soldiers  rose  in  mutiny  ;  in¬ 
stigated,  it  is  said,  by  many  of  the  officers. 
There  was,  however,  a  want  of  unanimity, 
and  the  conspiracy  therefore  failed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  evidence  of  an  old  soldier — proba¬ 
bly  a  mutineer — whom  Mr.  Neale  encoun¬ 
tered  in  his  researches,  the  affair  was  a  “  sad 
blunder.’’  “  You  see,  sir,”  said  he,  “  the 
men  W'arn’t  quite  unanimous.  On  Christmas 
Eve  the  Royals  broke  out  in  mutiny,  and 
went  to  the  quarters  of  the  25th  regiment, 
and  expected  the  men  would  join  them.  But 
they  didn't.  On  the  26th  o’  December,  the 
25th  broke  out  and  went  to  the  Royals,  and 
expected  the  Royals  to  join  ’em,  and  then 
they  wouldn’t — and  so  the  mutiny  was 
crushed.  But  if,  on  the  first  outbreak,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  both  regiments  had  been 
unanimous,  the  Duke  would  never  have  seen 
England  again.”  ’J'his  communicative  vete¬ 
ran  declared  that  the  officers  were  at  the 
head  of  the  conspiracy.  “  You  say,  sir,  that 
it  was  the  men  as  mutinied.  You  say  very 
'icronff.  It  wor  not.  It  wor  the  officers. 
'I'hey  mutinied  fust.  I  say  they  did  fust  ; 
for  I  wor  a  mess  waiter,  and  heerd  much  of 
their  talk  ;  and  bitter  agen  the  Duke  it  sar- 
tinly  wor.  It  soon  reached  the  ranks.  It  set 
all  wrong  there  :  for  it  pisoned  the  minds  of 

the  men  ;  and  the  head  mutineer  was - 

himself.  That’s  gospel  truth  ;  and  I’ll  main¬ 
tain  it  to  the  death.”  But  who  is  Blank  ? 
Why  should  the  supreme  offender  in  the 
business  continue  shrouded  in  impenetrable 
anonymity  ?  Had  he  been  a  private  soldier, 
nobody  would  have  scrupled  to  publish  forth 
his  name  ;  h\s  feelings,  if  he  were  living,  no- 
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body  would  have  cared  to  spare ;  consideration 
for  his  friends  would  not  have  been  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  entertained  ;  why  should  a  mutinous  vil¬ 
lain,  in  commission,  be  so  tenderly  concealed  ? 
If  Blank  were  really  the  “  head  mutineer,” 
he  ought  in  all  justice  to  have  been  hanged 
with  the  three  convicted  “  ringleaders,”  who 
were  but  subordinate  mutineers.  It  is  true, 
your  “supreme  villain”  is  often  difficult  to 
be  detected ;  and  in  this  instance,  as  in 
others,  appears  to  have  escaped.  But  if  his 
name  be  really  known,  it  ought,  in  all  fair¬ 
ness  and  honesty,  to  be  divulged.  As  the 
charge  stands,  all  the  other  officers  who  were 
then  at  Gibraltar  are  liable  to  the  suspicion 
of  being  implicated ;  any  one  of  them  may 
be  regarded  as  the  very  Blank  referred  to  as 
the  grand  anonymous  miscreant.  With  all 
his  desire  to  clear  up  this  affair  of  mutiny, 
Mr.  Neale  has  not  cleared  it  up,  and  cannot 
clear  it  up,  while  he  is  satisfied  to  tell  us 
upon  hearsay  that  the  principal  offender  was 
an  officer  named — Blank. 

The  declaration  of  Henry  Salisbury  (a 
transported  mutineer),  made  in  1804,  very 
distinctly  charges  the  origin  of  the  mutiny 
upon  the  officers.  They  are  also  described 
as  being  of  the  first  rank.  He  says,  they 
formed  a  committee  for  directing  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  men 
who  were  most  active  in  disorder.  A  plan 
was  likewise  made  for  seizing  his  Royal 
Highness,  and  forcibly  placing  him  on  board 
one  of  the  ships  of  war,  w’ith  orders  not  to 
return  on  pain  of  death.  The  signal  for  this 
outrage  was  to  have  been  given  bi/  an  ojficer. 
The  scheme  was  not  e.xecuted,  because  the 
committee  were  informed  that  the  Duke  had 
become  acquainted  with  it.  The  names  of 
the  officers  stated  to  have  been  most  promi¬ 
nently  mutinous  are  (apparently)  given  in 
Salisbury’s  confession;  but  they  are  printed 

here  as — “  Captain - and  - of 

the  Royals,  and  two  officers  of  the  name  of 

- and - .”  Some  of  these  Blanks 

are  probably  still  living  in  respectable  so¬ 
ciety  ;  while  the  three  subordinate  “  ring¬ 
leaders”  that  acted  under  their  instructions 
were  hanged  at  Gibraltar!  Justice,  in  this 
world,  is  often  done  imperfectly  ;  it  is  so  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  dttect  a  “  supreme  scoun¬ 
drel,’’  particularly  when,  as  often  happens, 
he  is  clothed  in  the  regimentals  of  respecta¬ 
bility. 

From  what  has  been  related  of  this  muti¬ 
ny,  it  is  very  evident  that,  however  excellent 
may  have  been  the  Duke  of  Kent’s  regula¬ 
tions  and  intentions,  his  administration  ren¬ 
dered  him  exceedingly  unpopular  with  both 


officers  and  men.  The  officers  were  as  much 
provoked  by  the  strictness  of  his  discipline 
as  the  common  soldiers,  since  it  involved  an 
unusual  demand  upon  their  time,  and  un¬ 
pleasant  limitations  of  their  amusements,  to 
carry  it  out  in  actual  e.xercises  of  military 
duty.  They  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
freer  ways,  and  desired  a  continuance  of  the 
old  courses.  So  much  parade,  so  much  drill¬ 
ing,  was  not  agreeable  to  their  sensations, 
nor  adapted  to  their  notions  of  convenience. 
They  were  interrupted  in  their  billiards,  and 
could  not  sit  so  long  or  so  delightfully  over 
their  wine.  As  to  the  men,  they  naturally 
hate  “  parade,”  especially  in  warm  climates ; 
and  to  be  debarred  from  drinking,  when  they 
had  money  in  their  pockets,  seemed  to  be  the 
height  of  practicable  severity.  “  The  Duke 
of  Kent !”  said  an  old  Chelsea  pensioner,  “  I 
recollect  him  well.  He  was  n  bad  man. 
He  wouldn’t  let  us  drink.  He  was  wus 
than  any  teetotaller  going.  Much  wus.  He 
said  a  soldier  might  do  without  drink  !  An 
unpossibility !  A  rank,  sheer,  downright 
unpossibility.  And  then  his  hours — he  w’as 
up  before  the  sun  1  And  the  parades — he 
never  missed  one.  There  was  one  word  al¬ 
ways  foremost  in  his  Prayer-book — the  word 
DUTY — and  by  that  he  swore.”  And  yet  it 
seems  the  Duke  commanded  some  respect. 
“  He  was  noble-looking,”  said  the  pensioner 
— “  noble-looking  was  the  Duke,  sir — noble, 
noble, — but  had  rather  too  much  iron  in 
him.  Few  of  his  officers  stood  by  him — very, 
very  few — about  the  wine-houses  particularly. 
In  that  matter  he  stood  alone,  almost,*  if  not 
altogether  alone.  .  .  .  To  be  sure,  ’twas 
surprising  how  the  deaths  in  the  garrison 
diminished  after  many  of  them  wine-shops 
were  shut  up.  The  sick-list  was  wonderfully 
shortened.  Perhaps  the  Duke  meant  us  well. 
But  about  parades  and  wine-shops,  his  notions 
were  most  cussedly  onaccountable.”  The  pro¬ 
bable  mutineer,  before  quoted,  bears  a  some¬ 
what  similar  testimony  to  the  Duke’s  excel¬ 
lent  intentions,  and  more  particularly  to  his 
kindness,  though  he  has  the  self-same  reser¬ 
vation  respecting  his  restraints  on  drinking. 
“  'Fhere  wor  a  deal  o’  kindness  about  the 
Duke,  too.  He  never  forgot  the  sick  sol- 
dier  ;  went  to  the  hospital,  saw  that  justice 
was  done  to  the  poor  fellows  there  ;  and 
would  listen  patiently  to  any  request  a  poor 
devil  had  to  make.  But  for  a  soldier,  mark 
you — for  a  soldier — he  wor — he  certainly 
wor — too  temperate.  That’s  gospel  truth.” 

As  far  as  we  can  see  into  this  affair,  as  far 
as  we  have  the  means  of  estimating  the 
Duke’s  conduct  in  it,  we  think,  with  Mr. 
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Neale,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  matter 
which  the  “most  ardent  admirer  of  the  Duke 
need  shrink  from  contemplating.”  His  ad¬ 
ministration  was  marked  by  no  features  of 
cruelty,  partiality,  vindictiveness,  or  cupidity. 
Much  exaggeration  has  been  circulated  re¬ 
specting  the  “  strings  of  executions”  that 
succeeded  to  the  mutiny,  and  about  the  gen¬ 
eral  severity  of  his  discipline  ;  but,  on  exam¬ 
ination,  it  is  found  that  the  only  string  of  ex¬ 
ecutions  was  the  small  stiinfj  of  three — the 
three  convicted  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy, 
who,  in  like  circumstances,  under  any  gover¬ 
nor,  must  have  su8’ered  the  same  fate.  His 
severity,  again,  w’as  simply  that  which  the 
state  of  the  garrison  at  Gibraltar  needed,  to 
bring  it  under  appropriate  regulation.  He 
found  it  abandoned  to  intemperance — licen¬ 
tious,  insubordinate,  every  way  disorderly  ; 
and  it  was  his  special  mission,  deputed  him 
from  England,  to  reduce  it  into  order.  In 
reference  to  the  “  pretty  pass”  to  which 
things  had  come  before  the  Duke  arrived,  let 
us  once  more  quote  our  beforementioned 
“  probable  mutineer — “  The  men  were  part 
slovens  and  part  rebels.  And  as  for  the  wo¬ 
men  creatures,  they  could  neither  stir  in  the 
streets,  nor  rest  quiet  at  their  homes,  especi¬ 
ally  at  night,  on  account  of  the  soldiers  being 
all  about  on  the  stroll, — wicked, — drunk,  and 
audacious  lively.  The  quiet  ones — the  civil¬ 
ians,  and  such  like — what  complaints  they 
did  make,  surely,  of  what  they  called  ‘  mili¬ 
tary  license !’  However,  the  Duke  soon  put 
all  that  down.”  A  state  of  things  evidently 
requiring  to  be  put  down.  And  the  Duke 
seems  to  have  put  it  down  wisely,  temperate¬ 
ly,  and  effectually.  If  by  his  efforts  to  this 
end  he  indirectly  produced  a  mutin)^  he  was 
nowise  chargeable  with  the  consequences. 
Neither  were  his  punishments  inflicted  on  the 
mutineers  any  way  excessive.  They  were  the 
common  penalties  for  such  offences,  and  were 
apparently  awarded  with  a  conscientious  re¬ 
ference  to  the  amount  of  delinquency  proved 
against  the  offenders.  He  was  personally 
•convinced  of  the  infidelity  and  culpability  of 
many  of  the  officers,  though  he  had  no  means 
of  tracing  the  crime  of  mutiny  home  to  them  ; 
but  in  spite  of  their  apathy  and  opposition,  he 
effected  a  considerable  reformation  ;  and,  for 
three  months  prior  to  his  recall,  the  troops  were 
in  regular  and  real  subordination,  and  perfect 
tranquillity  was  establisl.ed  in  the  garrison. 

Three  months  after  the  restoration  of  order, 
the  Duke  w’as  not  a  little  surprised  to  receive 
the  King’s  command  to  return  to  England, 
“  upon  the  consideration  that  it  might  be  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  different  departments  of  his 
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Majesty’s  government  at  home  should  have 
the  advantage  of  some  personal  communica¬ 
tion  with  his  Royal  Highness,  upon  the  re¬ 
cent  events  in  GibralUir.”  “The  Duke,”  says 
Mr.  Neale,  “  in  order  that  every  possible  mor¬ 
tification  might  be  heaped  on  him,  was  bid¬ 
den  to  resign  his  trust  into  the  hands  of  his 
second  in  command — General  Harnett:”  a 
man  whose  indifference  to  the  irregularites  in 
the  garrison  had  greatly  hindered  the  success 
of  the  Duke’s  endeavors.  The  Duke  resUted 
this,  and  remained  until  the  arrival  of  the 
new  Lieutenant-Governor.  On  reaching  Eng¬ 
land  he  demanded  an  immediate  investigation 
•  •  •  ~ 
into  his  conduct.  He  desired  to  waive  all  the 

privileges  of  his  rank,  and  requested  that  a 
court-martial  might  be  forthwith  assembled 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  entire  course  of 
proceeding  at  Gibraltar.  His  suit,  however, 
was  negatived.  The  assembling  of  “  a  court- 
martial  to  adjudicate  upon  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  the  actions  of  an  officer  of  his 
rank,  was  manifestly  inexpedient.”  “  No 
court  of  inquiry  could  be  granted.”  He  then 
pleaded  for  the  summoning  of  any  other  tri¬ 
bunal  to  which  the  charges,  “  whispered  ra¬ 
ther  than  made,”  against  him,  could  be  re¬ 
ferred.  This  again,  was  negatived.  He  then 
demanded  permission  to  return  to  his  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  was  answered  that  that  too  must 
be  withheld  :  though  why  withheld,  no  rea¬ 
son  was  assigned.  Though  the  commander- 
in-chief  at  the  Horse  Guards  was  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  York,  he  was  so  far  from  being 
a  friend  to  him,  that  he  was  even  one  of  his 
principal  opponents. 

To  call  a  man  from  a  distant  government 
under  pretence  of  requiring  explanations  from 
him,  and  then  to  afford  him  no  opportunity  of 
giving  the  explanations  which  might  possibly 
justify  his  conduct,  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  extremely  shabby  treatment.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  have  been  the  treatment  to 
which  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  subjected.  By 
no  effort  or  solicitation  could  he  obtain  even 
so  much  as  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  the  members  of  the  government 
to  recall  him  from  Gibraltar.  All  his  appli¬ 
cations  to  be  reinstated  in  liis  appointment 
were  capriciously  repelled.  No  inquiry  was 
instituted  which  might  have  offered  him  the 
chance  of  vindicating  his  character  against 
insidious  misrepresentation.  He  was  left  to 
bear  the  imputation  of  misconduct  in  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  without  being  permitted  to  do 
anything  to  clear  himself,  or  to  justify  his  do¬ 
ings  before  the  public.  All  his  entreaties  to 
obtain  what  he  designated  “common  jus- 
i  tice,”  were  contemptuously  disregarded  ;  so 
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that,  at  length,  he  was  compelled  to  re-  cess  of  Leinengen,  a  young  and  amiable  wi- 
linquish  the  attempt  ;  to  renounce  his  claims  dow,  to  whom  he  was  ultimately  induced  to 
of  any  further  employment  in  the  public  ser-  tender  matrimonial  proposals.  The  Princess 
vice  ;  and  to  betake  himself  to  the  humbler  was  the  sister  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Co¬ 
career  of  private  and  unambitious  usefulness,  bourg  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  had 
For  several  years  tlie  Duke  lived  acorn-  been  married  to  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Lein- 
paratively  sequestered  life.  There  is,  indeed,  engen — a  somewhat  venerable  suitor,  eight- 
little  that  is  important  to  be  related  of  him  and-twenty  years  older  than  herself,  and,  it 
until  his  marriage.  Ilis  pecuniary  enibarrass-  is  said,  “  in  no  one  respect,  either  of  person, 
ments  had  not,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  very  manners,  qualitications,  or  habits,  suited  to 
considerably  diminished.  Several  of  his  ere-  her.”  The  prince  was  a  sort  of  Squire  Wes- 
ditors  were  occasionally  rather  pressing,  tern,  being  entirely  devoted  to  his  hunting. 
Though  he  often  renewed  his  applications  for  and  the  victim  of  a  temper  “singularly  irrita- 
the  payment  of  large  sums  which  he  had  lost,  bleand  The  union  lusted  twelve 

or  made  use  of,  in  the  public  service,  and  re-  years, — “  a  period  not  without  its  trials,” 
peatedly  received  promises  that  his  claims  but  marked  throughout,  on  the  part  of  the 
should  be  favorably  considered,  ho  never  ob-  youthful  princess,  by  the  most  guarded  and 
tained  any  material  assistance.  After  many  exemplary  discharge  of  her  domestic  duties, 
delays,  and  manifold  experience  of  the  futili-  At  the  death  of  the  prince,  her  two  children, 
ty  of  relying  upon  ministerial  assurances,  he  a  son  and  a  daughter,  were  confided  to  her 
finally  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  re-  guardianship.  Her  widowhood  was  charac- 
duce  his  obligations  by  personal  self-denial,  terized  by  the  most  dignified  and  irreproach- 
and  a  rigid  exercise  of  thrift.  Accordingly,  able  demeanor.  To  a  man  inclined  to  wed, 
in  1807,  he  conveyed  “  one-half  of  his  income  and  not  objecting  to  a  widow,  the  princess  was 
to  trustees  for  the  express  purpose  of  liquidat-  a  wonran  worthy  of  the  wooing.  The  Duke 
ing  his  debts  ;  at  the  same  time  reducing  his  of  Kent  perceived  this,  paid  his  addresses, 
establishment  and  limiting  his  arrangements,  and  succeeded.  They  were  married  at  Co- 
with  the  hope  of  effecting  his  purpose  with-  bourg  on  the  29th  of  May,  1818  ;  the  mar- 
in  a  certain  definite  period.”  This  scheme  riage,  according  to  courtly  customs,  being 
suffered  some  partial  interruption,  owing  subsequently  re-solemnized,  at  Kew,  on  the 
principally  to  the  numerous  demands  made  13th  of  July. 

upon  the  Duke’s  liberality  ;  but  in  1815  he  A  marriage,  whether  in  high  life  or  low, 
made  a  further  and  more  considerable  eflbrt  is  commonly  attended  with  expense.  Though 
to  accomplish  his  creditable  object.  “After  the  Duke’s  had  been  “conducted  with  every 
many  conferences  with  his  friends,  he  resolved  possible  regard  to  economy,”  it  cost  him  ne- 
to  constitute  a  committee  of  them,  to  as-  vertheless  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  It 
sign  over  three-fourths  of  his  income  into  their  is  said  the  ministry  had  led  him  to  expect  an 
hands  until  the  complete  lupiidation  of  his  outfit  of  12,000/.  ;  but  it  appears  that  not  a 
debts  was  effected  ;  to  give  them  complete  farthing  of  it  w'as  ever  granted  him.  “  His 
control  over  his  income ;  and  to  limit  his  own  committee  were  therefore  obliged  to  make  a 
expenditure  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  re-  commensurate  advance  from  the  funds  des- 
maining  fourth  part  thereof,  with  which  he  tined  to  the  lujuidation  of  his  debts  ;  and 
agreed  to  content  himself.”  This  plan  being  thus  the  period  of  his  deliverance  from 
matured,  “  the  Duke  parted  with  many  of  his  his  encumbrances  was  still  further  protract- 
servants,  and  made  reductions  to  a  large  ex-  ed,”  Under  these  circumstances  his  Royal 
tent  in  every  part  of  his  establishment,  the  Highness  was  constrained  to  persevere  in  his 
admirable  results  of  which  were  speedily  visi-  plan  of  residing  on  the  Continent.  Accord- 
ble  ;  for  by  the  strenuous  exertions  and  ju-  ingly,  after  a  few  weeks’  stay  in  England,  he 
dicious  arrangements  of  his  friends,  more  was  proceeded  to  Amorbach,  the  residence  of  the 
done  in  the  first  twelve  months  that  followed  Prince  of  Leinengen,  which  the  duchess,  who 
the  general  retrenchment  than  was  accom-  had  been  appointed  regent  of  the  principali- 
plished  in  the  eight  years  preceding.”  ty  during  her  son’s  minority,  had  occupied  in 

In  order  to  carry  his  plan  more  effectually  the  period  of  her  widowhood, 
into  execution,  the  Duke  quitted  England,  Tlie  next  year,  however,  it  became  necessa- 
and,  in  1816,  settled  himself  at  Brussels,  ry  to  return.  The  Duchess  was  in  an  “  in- 
From  hence  he  made  frequent  excursions  into  teresting  situation,”  and  it  was  desirable  that 
Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  several  the  infant  should  be  born  in  England.  But 
branches  of  his  family.  On  one  of  these  oc-  a  grand  difficulty  intervened,  and  was  w^ell- 
casions  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Prin-  nigh  hindering  the  journey  :  the  Duke  was 
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absolutely  “hard  up”  for  travel-money.  The  Sidmouth  to  spend  the\\vinter  ;  intending  to 
Duchess  was  “  far  advanced”  before  they  return  early  in  the  spring  to  their  former  re- 
could  set  out  :  “  being  literally  prevented,”  sidence  at  Amorbach.  From  Walbrook  Cot¬ 
as  the  Duke  expressed  it,  “  from  moving  tage,  on  the  29th  of  December,  the  Duke 
until  then,  through  the  want  of  means  to  writes  thus  to  a  friend  with  whom  he  had 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  journey.”  long  freely  corresponded  :  “  My  little  girl 

But  how,  and  by  whom,  think  you,  were  thrives  under  the  influence  of  a  Devonsliire 
the  means  at  length  provided  ?  Not  by  the  climate  ;  and  is,  I  am  delighted  to  say,  strong 
“  luxurious  Sybarite  at  Carlton  House ;”  not  and  healthy  ;  too  healthy^  I  fear,  in  the  opin- 
by  Lord  Liverpool,  the  premier  ;  not  by  any  ion  of  some  members  of  my  family,  by  whom 
of  the  Duke’s  family  or  state  connections, —  she  is  regarded  as  an  intruder  :  how  largely 
though  all  were  perfectly  aware  of  his  she  contributes  to  my  own  happiness  at  this 
straitened  circumstances,  and  of  the  situa-  moment,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  to  you^ 
tion  of  the  Duchess; — but  by  a  few  devoted,  ’  who  are  in  such  full  possession  of  my  feel- 
untitled,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  hum-  ings  upon  tins  subject.”  This  was  one  of 
ble  friends,  who,  hearing  of  the  urgency  of  the  Duke’s  last  letters.  On  the  23d  of  Jan- 
the  case,  raised  the  requisite  remittances,  and  uary  (1820)  he  died  of  inflammation  of  the 
thus  enabled  his  Royal  Highness  to  surmount  lungs,  caught  a  few  days  previously,  from 
the  difficulty.  He  and  the  Duchess  soon  sitting  in  wet  boots. 

after  reached  this  country  in  safety  ;  and  on  With  this  event  we  are  brought  to  the  end 
the  24th  of  May,  1819,  at  Kensingson  Pa-  of  the  Duke’s  history.  There  remains  little 
lace,  a  little  princess  made  her  appearance  in  further  for  us  to  say  respecting  him.  He  ap- 
the  world,  who  is  at  present  known  to  us  as  pears  to  have  been  a  man  of  solid  worth,  fair 
Victoria,  Queen  of  England.  talents,  and  Christian  principles  ;  a  man  much 

The  Duke  now  desired  to  remain  in  his  respected  and  regretted  by  the  nation,  on  ac- 
fatherland.  His  debts,  however,  were  a  con-  count  of  the  liberality  both  of  his  opinions  and 
tinual  burden  to  him,  and  the  source  ^of  in-  practices  ;  a  man  also  considerably  ill-treated 
cessant  anxiety  and  concern.  As  a  last  effort  by  his  family  and  the  ministerial  powers  of  the 
to  be  delivered  from  them,  he  determined  to  day,  because  of  his  sympathy  with  the  popular 
dispose  of  his  valuable  residence  of  “  Castle-  aspirations  after  a  greater  political  freedom 
bar  Hill,”  which  was  estimated  by  a  London  than  was  consonant  with  the  sentiments  of 
land-agent  to  be  worth  upwards  of  fifty  the  prevailing  administration.  In  the  promo- 
thousand  pounds.  The  times,  unfortunatel}^  tion  of  charitable  and  philanthropic  objects, 
were  very  unfavorable  for  the  sale  of  such  a  the  Duke  labored  with  a  steady  and  resolute 
property  ;  and  therefore,  to  avoid  a  loss,  the  consistency.  With  his  name  and  with  his 
Duke  sought  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  purse  he  aided  almost  all  the  religious  and 
House  of  Commons  to  dispose  of  it  by  lot-  benevolent  associations  of  the  day.  Had  he 
tery.  After  much  debate  about  the  matter,  not  been  so  much  embarrassed  in  his  pe- 
the  House  decided  against  the  Duke’s  pro-  cuniary  circumstances — through  the  debts 
posal.  Mr.  Neale  thus  sums  up  the  measure  which  he  contracted,  partly  in  the  heedless- 
of  indignity  and  annoyance  to  which  the  ness  of  youth,  and  partly  under  peculiar 
Duke  was  necessitated  to  submit.  “  Minis-  emergencies  while  engaged  in  the  public 
ters  would  neither  mete  out  to  the  Duke  of  service — there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Kent  common  justice  ;  nor  fulfil  the  promise  his  beneficence  would  have  been  still  more 
solemnly  made  liim  by  Lord  Sidmouth  ;  nor  largely  and  liberally  exercised.  So  greatly 
grant  him  the  arrears  fairly  due  to  him  of  did  these  embarrassments  oppress  the  Duke, 
his  parliamentaiy  allowance  ;  nor  remunerate  that  a  considerate  mind  regrets  he  cannot 
him  for  the  heavy  losses  which  he  had  sus-  nOw  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that 
tained  by  the  destruction  of  equipment  after  they  have  all  been  since  honorably  and  tho- 
equipment  in  the  public  service  ;  nor  pay  his  roughly  extinguished  ;  not  by  the  nation,  nor 
debts,  which  he  did  not  ask  ;  nor  afford  him  by  the  generosity  of  his  admirers,  but  by  the 
facilities  (which  he  did)  for  discharging  them  united  savings  and  self-denial  of  the  Duchess 
himself.  They  were  content  only  to  harrass,  and  her  daughter.  It  is  a  fact  in  the  highest 
impede,  and  annoy  him.”  degree  honorable  to  them  both.  For  this. 

But  now,  in  the  meantime,  the  health  of  the  as  for  many  things,  shall  Queen  Victoria  be 
Duchess,  which  had  “  suffered  from  the  un-  respected  ;  nor  can  the  worth,  the  devoted 
wearied  solicitude  with  which  she  fulfilled  her  love,  the  lofty-mindedness  of  her  noble  mo- 
maternal  duties,”  seemed  to  demand  a  warmer  ther,  be  likely  to  pass  away  from  the  memo- 
climate.  The  royal  pair  therefore  went  to  ries  of  Englishmen. 
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Frederick  Bulau,  Professor  of  Practical 
Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and 
editor,  since  the  year  1843,  of  the  Deutsche 
AUgemeine  Zeitinig,  is  one  of  those  learned 
and  indefatijjable  men  of  letters  whom  Ger- 
many  produces  in  greater  numbers  perhaps 
than  any  other  country — slaves  of  the  lamp, 
whose  whole  lives  are  devoted  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and -  whose 
very  recreation  consists  apparently  in  that 
which,  by  most  men,  would  be  considered 
toil.  Born  in  1805,  educated  at  Freiberg 
and  Leipzig,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
was  a  lecturer  in  the  latter  city,  at  whose 
University,  five  years  later,  he  was  called  to 
a  professor’s  chair.  During  the  last  twenty 
years,  besides  fulBlling  his  academical  duties, 
and  displaying  extraordinary  fertility  and  ac¬ 
tivity  as  a  journalist  and  encyclopedist,  he 
has  produced  numerous  political  and  histori¬ 
cal  works.  An  annotated  translation  of  the 
Germania  of  Tacitus,  executed  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  Julius  Weiske — who  since 
then  has  also  filled  a  chair  at  Leipzig  Uni¬ 
versity — was  his  earliest  production ;  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Saxony,  published  at  the  end  of  1849, 
was  his  latest,  we  believe,  until  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  curious  and  amusing  volume  whose 
attractive  title  is  at  the  head  of  this  page,  and 
whose  preface  explains  its  nature  and  object. 
Professor  Biilau  there  informs  us  that,  whilst 
especially  devoting  himself,  in  his  historical 
researches  and  writings,  to  the  exposition  of 
important  events,  and  to  the  development  of 
great  political  laws,  he  has  always  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  those  minor  details  which 
illustrate  the  men  and  manners  of  the  times, 
and  especially  in  mysterious  or  inexplicable 
incidents,  and  in  individuals  of  ambi«;uous  or 
^enigmatical  character.  Concurrently  with 
his  more  serious  labours,  he  has  collected 
copious  materials  for  a  work  of  which  the 
present  volume  is  the  commencement.  Whilst 


collating  innumerable  dusty  tomes,  long  un¬ 
opened  save  by  the  antiquary  or  historian, 
w  hilst  wading  through  masses  of  old  journals, 
biographies,  and  memoirs,  he  has  stumbled 
upon  many  things  which,  in  their  day,  ex¬ 
cited  the  strongest  interest,  and  which  he 
deems  still  calculated  so  to  do,  if  rescued 
from  long  oblivion  and  again  placed  before 
the  world.  Other  remarkable  and  mysterious 
events,  originally  known  to  few  persons,  and 
which  have  been  distorted  or  slurred  over  by 
memoir  writers,  claim  a  careful  and  impar¬ 
tial  investigation  of  their  circumstances. 
Valuable  connections  and  fortunate  accidents, 
Mr.  Bulau  informs  us,  have  placed  at  his 
disposal  much  that  has  hitherto  been  hidden. 
“  In  this  volume,”  he  proceeds  to  say — 

“lam  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  forward  some 
important  contributions  to  history,  which  hitherto 
have  lain  dormant  in  the  portfolios  of  veteran 
statesmen.  Others,  equally  valuable  and  novel, 
are  in  my  hands  for  publication  in  future  volumes. 
.\nd  I  cherish  the  hope  of  being  favored,  from 
similar  sources,  with  other  buried  treasures  of  the 
same  kind,  whose  possessors  may  be  willing  to 
communicate  them,  when  a.ssured  of  their  being 
used  with  care  and  discretion.  With  this  pledge, 
I  here  invite  friendly  communications.” 

The  invitation  is  by  no  means  a  bad  idea ; 
and  whilst  tlfe  learned  professor’s  ability  and 
reputation  may  well  induce  the  confidence  he 
desires,  they  offer,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
guarantee  to  his  readers  that  what  he  puts 
forth  as  trustworthy  and  authentic,  may 
safely  be  received  as  such,  even  though  he 
be  not  at  liberty  to  name  the  source  whence 
it  is  derived. 

Mr.  Biilau’s  first  volume  contains  iw'enty- 
two  sections,  including  great  variety  and  con¬ 
trast  of  subject.  Of  some  of  the  events  re¬ 
corded,  time  has  cleared  up  much  of  the 
mystery, which  enveloped  them  at  the  period 
of  their  occurrence.  Others  still  are,  and 
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probably  will  ever  remain,  inexplicable.  In 
more  than  one  instance  new  light  is  thrown  on 
important  historical  episodes.  Where  little  is 
added  to  facts  already  generally  known,  Mr. 
Biilaii  enriches  his  subject  with  acute  deduc¬ 
tions  and  conjectures.  Although  he  wanders 
to  many  parts  of  Europe,  most  of  the  per¬ 
sons  and  incidents  he  touches  upon  appertain 
to  the  annals  of  France  and  Germany.  Rus¬ 
sian  history  furnishes  two  long  and  interest¬ 
ing  chapters.  A  memoir  of  Lord  Lovat  fills 
a  third.  With  the  renegade  Count  Bonneval 
we  are  taken  to  Turkey  ;  and  with  the  sin¬ 
gular  impostor  Cagliostro  we  wander  to  and 
fro,  and  are  never  at  rest.  Court  intriirues, 

•  •  O 

military  adventures,  remarkable  conspiracies, 
strange  superstitions,  religious  fanatics,  alchy- 
mists,  ghostseers,  prophets  and  conj urors,  con¬ 
stitute  the  leading  topics  of  the  volume.  At 
the  head  of  the  index  stands  the  Russian  revo¬ 
lutions  of  1702  and  1801  ;  the  dethronement 
and  death  of  the  Czars  Peter  III.  and  Paul  I. 

“  For  these  two  memoirs,”  says  the  Professor, 

“I  am  indebted  to  an  honored  hand.  The  first, 
however,  was  incomplete,  and  I  supplied  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  from  other  sources.  But  I  certainly  do 
not  err  in  estimating  tlie  memoir  of  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Paid  to  be  a  most  valuable  historical 
document,  elucidating  that  remarkable  event  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent.” 

It  would  be  more  satisfactory  were  Mr. 
Biilau  at  liberty  to  name  the  verehrte  hand 
from  whom  he  obtained  the  document.  But 
although  he  does  not  do  this,  he  gives,  at  the 
commencement  of  Section  II.,  certain  par¬ 
ticulars  in  corroboration  of  its  authenticity, 
and  which  might  even  afford,  to  persons  still 
alive  in  Russia  and  Germany,  indications 
whereby  to  trace  its  origin. 

“  The  memoir  of  the  revolution  of  12-24  March, 
1801,  wliich  we  are  here  allowed  to  publish,  was 
drawn  up  in  December  1804,  by  a  statesman  who, 
during  a  more  than  three  years’  residence  at  the 
Russian  court,  collected  the  most  trustworthy  in¬ 
formation  that  could  be  procured  concerning  the 
event.  The  memoir  had  remained  for  a  long  time 
in  his  desk,  when  a  fortunate  chance  supplied 
him  with  fresh  materials,  enabling  him  to  enrich, 
e.\tend,  and  corroborate  his  statements.  1’hese 
materials  consisted,  first,  of  the  copy  of  a  report 
made  in  June  1801,  to  his  government,  by  the  re¬ 
presentative  in  Russia  of  a  great  foreign  power, 
and  which  was  chiefly  based  upon  communica¬ 
tions  made  to  the  said  ambassador  by  General  Ben- 
ningsen.  Secondly,  of  certain  notes  which  a  per¬ 
son  had  committed  to  paper,  after  confidential 
conversations  with  Benningsen,  towar  dthe  close 
of  the  life  of  that  general,  who,  more  than  twenty 
years  after  the  occurrence,  was  living  in  Germany, 
and  there  ended  his  days.  The  author  of  the  me¬ 


moir  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding,  that  in  not 
one  essential  jioint  were  these  two  papers  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  his  own  sketch.  We  here  give  the 
memoir  itself,  translated  from  the  French  of  the 
original.” 

Besides  comprising  many  new  details  and 
curious  anecdotes,  this  memoir  is  highly  in¬ 
teresting  by  reason  of  certain  points  of  ditVer- 
ence  from  the  generally  received  account  of 
the  plot  in  question.  The  author  begins  by 
declaring,  that,  if  he  cannot  flatter  himself 
with  having  got  together  every  detail  worthy 
of  note,  on  the  other  hand  he  can  vouch  for 
the  correctness  of  all  those  that  he  has  set 
down. 

“  The  catastrophe.”  he  says,  “  which  put  an 
end  to  the  reign  and  life  of  the  Emperor  Paul  I., 
was  accompanied  by  so  many  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  so  many  persons,  still  (1804) 
high  in  office,  were  implicated  in  it,  that  a  certain 
repugnance  to  busy  one’s  self  with  the  details  of 
an  apparent  crime,  and  the  apprehension  of  col¬ 
lision  with  powerful  men,  have  hitherto  prevented 
any  but  inexact  and  unconnected  particulars  of 
the  affair  from  passing  the  Russian  frontier.” 

He  proceeds  to  sketch  the  character  of 
Paul,  and  to  glance  at  the  causes  of  the 
mental  disease  that  manifested  itself  towards 
the  end  of  his  life — his  singular  fickleness  of 
character,  and  the  general  distrust  and  sus¬ 
picion  of  all  around  him,  which  arose  in  great 
part  from  the  system  of  espionage  adopted 
towards  him  by  his  mother,  the  empress 
Catherine,  whose  interference  in  all  his  affairs 
— even  to  the  education  of  his  children — 
galled  and  chafed  him,  and  rendered  him 
extraordinarily  irritable  and  violent.  “  Con¬ 
stantly  surrounded  by  his  mother’s  agents, 
the  (jrand-duke  had  sought  friends,  and 
found  only  informers  ;  till  at  last  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  most  profound  contempt  for  the 
nation  he  was  destined  to  rule.”*  The  same 
extraordinary  capriciousness,  which,  in  less 
than  four  years  and  a  half,  caused  him  alter¬ 
nately  to  conclude  treaties  and  declare  war 
with  almost  every  European  power,  and  in 
the  same  period  to  change  his  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  four  times,  and  his  minister  of 
the  interior  fire  times,  governed  him  also  in 


*  At  Venice,  in  the  year  1782,  in  conversation 
with  the  Countess  of  Hosenberg,  whom  he  honored 
with  his  friendship,  he  addressed  to  her  these  re¬ 
markable  words : — “I  know  not  whether  I  shall  come 
to  the  throne ;  but  if  fate  ilecrees  that  1  shall,  won¬ 
der  not  at  what  you  will  then  see  me  do.  You  know 
my  heart,  but  you  do  not  know  these  people,  (mean¬ 
ing  the  Russians,)  and  I  know  how  they  must  be 
managed.” — Bolau,  Gehevne  (xcschickten,  <tc.,  p.  61. 
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his  choice  of  confidants  and  favorites.  Of 
these  the  change  was  constant ;  and  only  two. 
Prince  Kurakin  and  Count  Kutaizow,  pre¬ 
served  his  confidence  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  were  faithful  to  him  until  death.  Kutai¬ 
zow,  whose  real  name  was  Paul  Petrovitsch, 
had  been  the  emperor’s  barber,  but  became 
his  master  of  the  horse,  and  received  the 
blue  ribbon.  He  and  Alexander  Narischkin, 
according  to  this  memoir,  were  purveyors  of 
Paul’s  pleasures,  and  were  thought  to  have 
increased  his  mental  malady  by  stimulating 
him  to  abuse  of  his  physical  powers. 

Count  Rostopschin,  best  known  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  burning  of  Moscow  in  1812, 
was  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs  when  Count 
Pahlen  first  acquired  influence  at  court. 
Pahlen  did  this  so  skilfully  and  unobtrusively, 
that  he  had  captivated  Paul’s  confidence  be¬ 
fore  the  jealousy  of  the  other  favorites  was 
in  the  least  wakened. 

This  able  man,”  says  tlie  memoir,  “  who  con¬ 
cealed  a  most  subtile  penius  under  an  appearance 
of  boisterous  candor,  knew  bow  to  render  bimself 
useful  and  even  necessary  without  exciting  tbe 
mistrust  of  rivals.  The  sensual  egotists  then  at 
the  head  of  Russian  affairs,  needed  the  aid  of  an 
active  and  decided  man.  When  Rostopschin  bad 
set  aside  ('ount  Panin  (nephew'  of  the  Count 
Panin  who  superintended  Paul’s  education,)  Pah¬ 
len  became  a  member  of  the  department  of  foreign 
aflkirs,  w  hose  chief  guidance  he  assumed  when 
Rostopschin  soon  afterwards  fell  into  disgrace. 
With  that  important  charge  he  combined  those  of 
postmaster-general,  governor  and  military  inspec¬ 
tor  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  governor-general  of 
Ingermanland  and  Livonia.  Never  had  a  Russian 
subject  legitimately  exercised  greater  powers  than 
those  enjoyed  by  Pahlen  during  the  few  months 
preceding  the  outbreak  or  the  plot  whose  chief  he 
was. 

“  Porn  of  a  noble  and  ancient  Livonian  family, 
at  a  very  early  age  Pahlen  entered  the  Russian 
(iuards  as  a  cadet,*  and  w'as  thence  transfered, 

*  From  these  cadets  of  the  Guard,  the  strongest 
and  steadiest  were  selected  to  act  as  couriers,  and 
the  poorer  nobility  hniked  upon  such  journeys  as  a 
means  of  seeing  foreign  countries  at  the  expense  of 
the  State.  During  Count  Ostermann’s  embassy  to 
Sweiien,  Pahlen  was'one  day  sent  for  to  go  as  courier 
to  Stockholm  with  important  despatches,  and  the 
money  for  his  traveling  expenses  given  to  him. 
Pahlen  gambled  the  whole  night,  lost  the  entire  sum, 
exhausted  his  small  credit,  aiul  lookeil  up<»n  himself 
as  a  ruined  man.  He  was  wandering  along  the 
quays,  musing  over  the  consequences  of  his  folly, 
when  he  met  the  master  of  a  ship  with  whom  he  had 
some  acquaintance,  and  told  him  of  his  desjierate 
plight  As  it  hap|)ened,  the  ship  was  on  the  point 
of  sailing  for  Sweden.  Pahlen  took  his  pa.ssage  by 
her,  taking  his  chance  whether  the  voyage  would 
last  for  days,  or  a  whole  month.  As  it  happened, 
he  reached  Stockholm  in  so  short  a  time  that  Count 


with  rank  of  major,  into  a  cavalry  regiment  of  the 
line.  During  the  two  w’ar.s  with  the  Turks  he 
rose  to  be  major-general.  He  passed  for  a  brave, 
active,  and  resolute  oflicer,  but  a  great  spendthrift. 
His  passion  for  play,  and  his  large  winnings,  sub- 
seqnenlly  gave  rise  to  suspicions  of  his  probity. 
Pahlen  would  never  have  thought  of  aiding  in  a 
change  of  government,  had  not  Paul's  fickleness 
been  too  often  proved  tq  allow’  the  minister  to 
doubt  that  he  himself  would  sooner  or  later  have  a 
fall — the  more  fatal  for  the  great  elevation  he  had 
attained;  and  if  he  had  not  also  had  opportunities  of 
observing  (bf  tier  than  any  one  else)  that  the  Czar 
was  subject  to  such  fits  of  fury  as  left  no  doubt  of 
his  occasional  insanity.  It  may  be  positively  stated 
that  he.  Admiral  Rivas,  Count  Panin,  (nephew  of 
the  old  minister,  and  then  vice-chancellor  of  the 
empire',)  and  [..ieutenant-Gcneral  Talizin,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Preobratzschenskoy  Guards,  had 
formed,  in  the  autumn  of  1800,  a  plan  to  dethrone 
the  emperor,  and  to  replace  him  by  his  son  Alex¬ 
ander.  It  was  essential  to  obtain  the  (i rand-duke’s 
concurrence  in  the  project.  VVe  hedieve  our.selves 
in  a  position  peisilivcly  to  declare  that  Count 
Panin  was  intrusted  with  this  negotiation,  and 
brought  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

“  The  character  of  the  young  prince  and  of  the 
minister  (Panin.)  are  sufficient  assurance  that 
there  was  never  any  question  cif  taking  Paul’s  life. 
Count  Panin  was  actuated  in  the  undertaking  by 
pure  and  unselfish  patriotism,  which  apprehended 
the  ruin  of  Russia  as  a  consequence  of  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  Paul's  reign,  and  foresaw  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  empire,  under  the  rule  of  Alexander. 
It  was  only  to  crown  the  son  that  he  agreed  to 
the  father’s  dethronement.” 

The  memoir- writer  proceeds  with  further 
arguments,  to  show  that  Alexander  had 
never  contemplated  his  father’s  death.  The 
pious  and  amiable  character,  and  many  vir¬ 
tues  of  Paul’s  successor,  rendered  such  argu¬ 
ments  almost  supiM-fluous.  The  writer  also 
exonerates  Henningsen,  and  the  majority  of  the 
conspirators,  from  any  preconceived  intention 
of  depriving  the  Czar  of  life.  Hut  more  of 
this  appears  when  we  reach  the  scene  of  the 
murder.  The  first  conspiracy  was  in  a  mea¬ 
sure  broken  up  by  the  banishment  from  court 
of  Count  Panin,  who  had  fallen  into  disgrace. 
'I'he  author  of  the  memoir  merely  adverts  to 
it,  he  says,  to  settle  the  important  question 
whether  or  not  Alexander  was  privy  to  the 
plots  against  Paul.  He  adds  the  following 
curious  note : — 

“  At  thi.s  time,  (the  month  of  November  1800,) 


Osterraann  thought  there  must  be  a  mistake  in  the 
date  of  the  de-^patches.  The  rapidity  of  his  journey 
was  attributed  to  his  extreme  zeal  and  activity,  and 
contributed  to  his  favor  with  the  empress  and  minis¬ 
try.  'I'his  was  the  first  extraordinary  piece  of  luck 
that  fell  to  bis  share  — Bulau,  p.  06. 
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Count  Panin  bad  numerous  secret  interviews  with 
the  Grand-duke  Alexander.  In  order  effectually  to 
conceal  these,  they  met  at  night  in  the  connecting 
galleries  of  the  vaults  of  the  winter  palace.  One 
evening,  as  Count  Panin  left  his  hotel,  alone  and  on 
foot,  he  thought  he  saw  a  spy  observing  and  fol¬ 
lowing  him.  To  escape  him,  he  walked  to  and  fro 
through  several  streets,  and  at  last  slipped  into  one 
of  the  entrances  to  the  above-mentioned  vaults. 
With  uncertain  steps  he  was  hastening  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  which  was  dimly  lighted  by 
lamps,  when  he  felt  a  hand  laid  upon  his  shoulder. 
He  made  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  in  the  power 
of  the  police,  when  suddenly  he  recognized  the 
Grand-duke  Alexander,  who  had  been  some  time 
waiting  for  him.  'fhese  details  were  related  to 
the  author  of  this  memoir  by  Count  Panin  himself, 
who  died  at  the  beginning  of  1837.” 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1800,  the  emperor 
published  a  sort  of  fimnesty,  permitting  the 
return  to  St.  Peterburg  of  dismissed  and 
banished  officials,  both  civil  and  military. 
The  three  brothers  Zoubow,  favorites  of 
Catherine,  but  harshly  treated  by  Paul,  were 
thus  enabled  to  reappear  in  the  capital. 
Count  Valerian  Zoubow,  a  brave  and  enter¬ 
prising  officer,  who  had  lost  a  leg  in  Poland, 
and  who  was  in  the  full  tide  of  a  successful 
campaign  against  Persia  when  Paul’s  acces¬ 
sion  was  followed  by  the  recall  of  his  victo¬ 
rious  army,*  was  the  very  man  to  replace 
Panin.  The  Zoubows  threw  themselves 
readily  into  the  conspiracy  ;  and  their  sister, 
Madame  Scherebzow,  obtaining  permission 
to  travel  abroad,  betook  herself  to  Berlin  with 
a  large  amount  of  money  and  jewels,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  refuge  and  resource  for  her  brothers  in 
case  the  conspiracy  should  miscarry,  and 
they  should  succeed  in  escaping.  Finally, 
the  Brunswicker  Benningsen,  who  had  passed 
from  the  Hanoverian  to  the  Russian  service, 
brintring  with  him  strong  recommendations  to 
Count  Panin,  and  who  had  commanded  a  di¬ 
vision  in  Persia  under  Valerian  Zoubow,  was 
summoned  to  St.  Petersburg  by  his  old  friend 
and  comrade  Pahlen — from  a  provincial  com¬ 
mand  (a  virtual  exile)  to  which  he  had  been 
condemned  by  Paul,  on  suspicion  of  his  being 
in  the  interests  of  England — and  was  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  join  the  conspiracy.  It  was 
arranged  that  he  should  command  the  detach¬ 
ment  intended  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
the  palace — a  command  which  Pahlen  was  to 
have  assumed,  but  which  he  willingly  resign- 


*  The  army  was  recalled  immediately  on  Cathe¬ 
rine’s  death,  by  orders  sent,  not  to  the  general-in¬ 
chief,  (to  whom  no  communication  was  made  on  the 
subject,)  but  directly  to  the  commanders  of  the  re¬ 
giments — a  strong  indication  that  hatred  to  Zoubow 
was  amongst  the  motives  of  its  recall. 
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ed  to  a  man  of  Benningsen’s  acknowledged 
courage,  coolness,  and  capacity,  himself  tak¬ 
ing  charge  of  a  strong  body  of  infantry,  which 
was  to  surround  the  palace,  with  the  double 
view  of  preventing  Paul’s  escape,  find  of 
checking  any  demonstration  in  his  favor  on 
the  part  of  the  regiment  of  horse-guards, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  had  resisted  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  seduce  them  from  their  duty.  Ben¬ 
ningsen  concealed  himself  until  the  day  for 
action  should  arrive.  He  and  Pahlen,  Gene¬ 
ral  Talizin,  and  the  three  Zoubows,  were  now 
the  chiefs  of  the  plot.  Admiral  Rivas  had 
died  a  few  weeks  before.  Each  one  of  the 
six  leaders  recruited  accomplices  amongst  his 
fi  iends,  and  especially  amongst  the  officers  of 
the  Guards  and  of  the  corps  d' elite.  Amongst 
the  persons  thus  enlisted,  the  memoir  names 
Tatarinow  and  Tschitscherin,  two  dismissed 
generals ;  Mansurow,  colonel  of  the  regiment 
of  Ismailow  (guards) ;  the  artillery  colonel 
Yeschewel;  Talbanow,  who  commanded  a 
battalion  of  the  Preobratzschenskoy  Guard  ; 
and  a  lieutenant  of  the  same  corps,  named 
Marin.  There  were  about  fifty  persons  alto¬ 
gether  concerned,  but  the  above-named  were 
the  most  active  and  prominent.  Alexander 
(we  continue  to  give  the  essence  of  the  me¬ 
moir,  neglecting,  for  brevity’s  sake,  literal 
translation)  was  informed  of  the  plot.  Plato 
and  Valerian  Zoubow  had  replaced  Panin  as 
his  confidants.  Matters,  however,  were  not 
yet  fully  organized,  nor  was  the  outbreak  close 
at  hand,  when  this  was  accelerated  by  Paul’s 
own  acts.  His  mistrust  of  all  around  him 
daily  increased.  His  dreams  were  of  plots 
against  his  life.  His  slightest  suspicions  en¬ 
tailed  exile  or  a  dungeon  on  their  objects. 
But  Alexander  still  wavered,  and  without  his 
concurrence,  the  conspirators  dared  not  stir. 
To  bring  him  to  a  decision,  Pahlen  had  re¬ 
course  to  a  stratagem.  He  stimulated  the 
suspicions  which  the  emperor  entertained  of 
his  sons  to  such  a  height  that  Paul  gave  him, 
as  military  governor,  a  written  authorization 
to  arrest  the  Grand-duke,  for  the  safety  of 
his  sacred  person.  Pahlen  showed  this  order 
to  Alexander,  and  thereby  obtained  his  con¬ 
sent. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  emperor  also  pro¬ 
jected  the  imprisonment  of  the  empress,  and 
intended  to  declare  the  Grand- duke  Nicholas 
his  successor,  and  to  superintend  his  educa¬ 
tion  himself. 

Everything  combined  to  accelerate  a  ca¬ 
tastrophe.  The  emperor  exhibited,  in  his 
dealings  with  foreign  powers,  the  same  vio¬ 
lence  and  impetuosity  that  he  showed  in  his 
domestic  government.  He  was  at  war  with 
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England ;  hostile  manifestoes  were  to  be 
hurled  at  Prussia  and  Denmark,  and  his  am¬ 
bassadors  had  orders  to  quit  Berliq  and  Co¬ 
penhagen.  The  Russian  empire,  with  its 
credit  rapidly  sinking,  and  its  commerce  de¬ 
stroyed,  (consequences  of  its  breach  with 
England,)  was  to  plunge  into  war  with 
peaceful  neighbors,  without  possessing  one 
single  ally  in  Europe  ;  for  although,  against 
Enofland,  France  was  a  sharer  in  the  strife — 
with  Prussia  and  Denmark  France  was  at 
peace.  There  was  no  motive,  no  prete.xt  for 
war,  and  the  emperor  himself  could  have 
given  no  reasonable  account  of  what  had  led 
to  it.  According  to  all  human  calculations, 
the  ruin  of  the  empire  must  quickly  have  en¬ 
sued,  had  not  a  seemingly  accidental  circum¬ 
stance  hastened  a  crisis. 

At  a  former  period  of  his  reign,  the 
emperor  had  appointed  a  general  of  artillery, 
named  xVraktschejew,  Governor-General  of 
St.  Petersburg,  but  had  afterwads  dismissed 
him  on  account  of  his  great  severity  of 
charactqf.  It  now  occurred  to  him  that  this 
man  was  well  suited  to  serve  his  views  ;  and 
whether  it  be,  as  some  suppo.se,  that  he  sus¬ 
pected  Pahlen,  or,  as  others  have  thought, 
that  he  deemed  Araktschejew'  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  person  to  carry  out  those  harsh  mea¬ 
sures  he  contemplated  towards  his  own 
family,  he  sent  a  courier  to  recall  him  to  the 
capital.  Pahlen  detained  the  courier,  and 
did  not  let  him  go  till  he  was  quite  sure  that, 
with  very  little  acceleration  of  the  plot, 
Araktschejew  Avould  arrive  too  late.  Then 
only  did  he  communicate  to  the  chief  con¬ 
spirators  the  certainty  he  had  obtained  that 
the  emperor  was  about  to  remove  him  from 
his  post  of  Governor-General  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  He  represented  to  them  that  his 
dismissal  would  not  only  upset  their  scheme, 
but  probably  lead  to  its  discovery.  Finally, 
he  made  it  clear  to  them  that  the  coming  of 
Araktschejew  left  them  neither  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  giving  up  their  plan,  nor  that  of  post¬ 
poning  its  e.xecution  ;  and  the  night  from  the 
23-11  to  the  24-12  of  March  was  then  de¬ 
finitely  fixed  upon  for  carrying  it  out. 

Before  coming  to  the  catastrophe  which 
the  critical  state  of  Russia  and  the  dangerous 
monomania  or  insanity  of  Paul  were  now 
rapidly  accelerating,  the  memoir  giv'es  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  building  and  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  palace  in  which  it  occurred  ; 
accompanying  it  with  a  plan — copied  from 
one  of  those  published  in  1800  by  Brenna, 
the  architect — of  the  suite  of  apartments  in 
which  the  Czar  met  his  death. 


“  In  the  first  months  of  his  reijrn  Paul  had  be¬ 
gun  to  build  a  new  palace,  intended  for  his  resi¬ 
dence.  Whether  it  was  that  he  desired  to 
sanctify  the  building  by  linking  a  religious  motive 
with  its  erection,  or  that  he  really  believed  in  the 
vision  which  one  of  the  sentries  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  garden  declared  himself  to  have  beheld  in  the 
summer  of  1797,  certain  it  is  that  the  emperor 
immediately  gave  orders  for  the  foundation,  upon 
that  very  spot,  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mi¬ 
chael,  and  that  he  connected  with  it  the  plan  of  a 
castle,  to  be  known  as  St.  Michael’s  palace.  In 
the  back-ground  of  the  summer  garden,  on  the 
riffht  bank  of  the  Fontancka  canal,  and  on  the 
site  of  the  old  summer  palace,  which  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  had  inhabited,  this  gigantic  building 
was  completed  in  less  than  three  years  and  a 
half.  A  scarped  ditch,  and  some  slight  fortifica¬ 
tions,  armed  with  cannon,  were  impediments  to 
approach  ;  but  the  winter,  by  covering  the  ditch 
with  ice,  destroyed  the  defensive  vahie  of  the 
drawbridges  over  which  ran  the  chief  approaches 
to  the  palace. 

“  The  facade  of  St.  Michael’s  palace  was  of 
the  light  red  tint  of  the  gloves  which  the  em¬ 
peror’s  mistress,  the  Princess  Ganrarin,  wore  upon 
the  day  when  the  color  was  decided  upon.  The 
interior  was  exceedingly  rich,  and  surpassed,  in 
its  lavish  abundance  of  marble  and  bronze,  all  the 
architectural  splendor  previously  known  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  Thus  had  this  eccentric  Prince  united  in 
his  palace  the  sacred  and  profane,  devoting  it  to  a 
saint  whilst  it  bore  the  colors  of  his  mistress. 
And  whilst  the  exterior  had  the  aspect  of  a  for¬ 
tress,  the  interior  displayed  all  the  luxury  and 
magnificence  of  an  imperial  abode. 

“  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1800,  Pa>il  I. 
went  to  reside  in  this  palace  with  his  whole  fami¬ 
ly.  The  monarch  manifested  the  greatest  eager¬ 
ness  to  inhabit  the  building  which  w'as  to  be  his 
grave,  and  which  posterity  will  view  as  his  mau¬ 
soleum,  and  as  a  monument  of  his  e.xtravagant 
reign  and  tragical  death. 

“  On  the  evening  of  the  23-1 1  March  the  con¬ 
spirators  supped  at  the  house  of  some  of  their 
chiefs,  where  there  was  no  lack  of  strong  drinks 
to  revive  the  courage  of  any  whose  hearts  might 
be  failing  them.  Subsequently  they  all  assembled 
at  the  quarters  of  Lieutenant  General  Talizin, 
where  Pahlen  at  last  appeared,  and  addressed  to 
his  accomplices  a  few  energetic  words.  Then 
they  again  separated, to  act  according  to  the  plan 
agreed  upon. 

“  General  Talizin  repaired  to  the  barracks  of 
the  Preobratzschenskoy  Guards,  and  under  pre¬ 
text  of  disturbances  in  the  city,  ordered  one  of 
Talbanow’s  battalions  to  take  arms.  The  bat¬ 
talion  moved  silently  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  over  the  bridge  opposite  the 
hotel  Rivas,  into  the  summer  garden,  through 
which  it  marched  to  surround  the  palace  of  St. 
Michael.  Here  there  was  an  instance  how  the 
most  trivial  circumstances  may  at  times  influence 
the  fate  of  empires.  The  old  linden  trees  of  the 
summer  garden  serve  during  the  night  as  an  asy¬ 
lum  for  thousands  of  crows.  On  the  approach  ol 
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troops  at  this  unusual  hour,  the  ill-omened  birds 
roused  themselves  and  filled  the  air  with  their 
croakings.  The  noise  was  so  great  that  the  offi¬ 
cers,  who  led  the  battalion,  were  in  great  uneasi¬ 
ness  lest  it  should  awaken  the  emperor.  Had  it 
done  so,  and  he  had  taken  alarm,  the  plot  might 
have  completely  failed,  and  the  crows  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  garden  would  have  been  as  historically 
famous  as  the  geese  of  the  Capitol.  Meanwhile 
Pahlen  had  completed  his  arrangements  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  avenues  to  the  palace  on  the  side  of 
the  Perspective,  marching  thither  cavalry  detach¬ 
ments,  which  now  united  themselves  with  the 
battalion  of  the  Preobratzschenskoy  Guards.  Ik 
himself  did  not  enter  the  palace  until  all  was  over. 
The  other  conspirators  afterwards  ta.Ked  him  with 
having  wulfiilly  lingered,  with  the  intention  of 
profiting  by  the  plot  if  it  succeeded,  but  of  appear¬ 
ing  as  Paul’s  deliverer,  if  it  failed. 

“  I'he  palace  guard  that  day  consisted  of  a 
battalion  of  the  Ssemenowskoy  Guards,  which 
furnished  the  main  guard,  and  took  charge  of  the 
exterior  portions  of  the  buildings;  whilst  the  care 
of  the  interior,  and  of  the  person  of  his  maje.sty, 
was  confided  to  a  detachment  of  the  Preobratz¬ 
schenskoy,  under  command  of  that  Lieutenant 
Marin  who  was  one  of  the  conspirators.  When 
I'albanow  had  brought  his  battalion  within  sight 
of  the  palace,  he  addressed  his  men,  and  asked 
them  if  they  would  accompany  him  on  a  danger¬ 
ous  expedition,  which  he  undertook  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  empire  and  the  nation  ?  3'hcy  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  frozen 
ditch  was  then  crossed  upon  the  ice,  the  otitpost 
sentries  of  the  Ssemenowskoy  battalion  were  un¬ 
resistingly  disarmed,  and  that  detachment  of  the 
conspirators  whose  destination  was  the  em|>eror’s 
chamber,  approached  his  apartments  by  a  small 
winding  staircase  leading  from  tiiat  facade  of  the 
palace  which  overlooked  what  is  termed  the  third 
garden.  This  detachment  consisted  of  the  three 
brothers  Zoubow,  General  Henningsen,  (Jeneral 
Tschitscherin,  and  of  a  number  of  unknown  men, 
such  as  Mansurow,  Tata ri now',  Yeschwel,  w’ho, 
in  the  course  of  that  terrible  nijiht,  made  them¬ 
selves  conspicuous  by  their  fury.” 


Without  subjoining  Brenna’s  plan,  it  is 
scarcely  possible,  except  by  a  very  long  and 
tedious  explanation  of  the  locality,  to  follow 
step  by  step  all  the  movements  of  the  actors 
in  this  bloody  drama,  as  given  in  the  Memoir. 
This,  how'ever,  is  scarcelv  essential  to  the 
general  comprehension  of  w'hat  occurred. 
An  antechamber  intervened  between  the 
head  of  the  stairs  and  the  emperor’s  bed¬ 
room.  There  had  been  a  door  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  latter  chamber  and  the 
empress’s  apartments,  but  Paul,  estranged 
from  and  suspicious  of  his  wife,  had  had  it 
walled  up,  and  had  even  put  Brenna  under 
arrest  for  delaying  the  execution  of  his  order 
to  that  effect.  Adjoining  the  inner  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  emperor  (three  rooms,  of  which 


the  bed-chamber  was  the  centre  one)  was  a 
small  kitchen. 

“  For  several  months  past,”  says  a  note  to  the 
memoir,  “  Paul  had  lived  in  fear  of  poison,  and  he 
had,  therefore,  applied  to  a  merchant,  long  estab¬ 
lished  in  St.  Petersburg,  to  procure  him  a  good 
English  family  cook.  This  woman  w’as  preparing 
him  his  dinner  in  the  little  kitchen  ;  she  was  ter¬ 
rified  by  the  noise  the  conspirators  made,  escaped 
in  the  confusion,  and  readied  the  house  of  her 
former  master  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  alone 
and  on  foot.” 

There  is  something  very  striking  to  the 
imagination  in  the  idea  of  this  woman  mak¬ 
ing  her  escape  through  the  hedge  of  soldiers 
and  across  the  frozen  moat,  th.rough  the  cold 
and  darkness  of  a  Russian  winter  night,  and 
startling  the  merchant’s  peaceful  family  with 
intelligence  that  armed  men  had  forced  their 
way  into  the  palace,  and  that  there  were 
sounds  of  strife  and  clash  of  swords  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  Czar’s  apartments. 
But  we  remember  no  historical  episode  of  the 
kind  that  more  abounds  in  strange  and  dra¬ 
matic  incidents.  The  following  is  not  amongst 
the  least  interesting ; — 

At  the  entrance  of  the  bed-room,  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  door,  slept  a  hussar,  belonging  to 
the  emperor’s  household.  This  faithful  servant 
opposed  the  entrance  of  the  conspirators,  but  had 
to  yield  to  superior  force,  and  fled, after  receiving 
a  few  contusions,  to  summon  help.” 

“  This  hussar,”  continues  a  note  to  the 
Memoir, 

“  Had  lieen  attached  by  the  empress-mother  to 
her  own  person.  When,  with  his  head  all  bhxxly, 
he  rushed  into  the  hall  where  stood  Marin’s  de¬ 
detachment  of  the  Preobratzschenskoy  Guards, 
and  called  for  help  to  rescue  the  emperor,  the  de¬ 
tachment  had  already  been  alarmed  by  a  stove- 
heater,  wim  had  made  a  similar  report,  but  whom 
Marin  had  treated  as  a  fool  and  drunkard,  and  had 
sent  about  his  btisiness.  On  this  confirmation  of 
the  alarm,  however,  the  excitement  of  the  troops 
became  strong  and  general,  and  a  soldier  demand¬ 
ed,  in  the  name  of  all,  to  Ik?  led  to  the  emperor. 
Marin  put  his  sword’s  point  to  the  man’s  breast, 
threatened  him  with  instant  death  if  he  uttered 
another  word,  and  ordered  the  detachment  to 
stand  at  attention,  a  military  posture  which  in 
Russia  obliges  the  most  profotind  silence.  The 
men  obeyed,  and  remained  in  that  attitude  until 
all  was  over.  Then  they  were  informed  that  Paul 
had  gone  mad,  and  was  deposed,  and  with  one 
voice  they  recognized  Alexander  as  their  empe¬ 
ror.  This  anecdote  strikingly  illustrates  Marin’s 
rare  presence  of  mind,  and  the  extraordinary  dis¬ 
cipline  of  Russian  soldiers.” 
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We  revert  to  the  proceedings  of  the  main 
body  of  the  conspirators — 

“An  aide-de-camp  of  the  emi)eror’t>,”  says  the 
Memoir,  “  whose  name  we  do  not  know,  served 
as  guide  to  the  intruders,  and  followed  them  into 
the  l)ed-room.  Prince  Zoubow  and  General  Ben- 
ningsen  were  in  fall  tiniform,  with  hat  on  head 
and  sword  in  hand.  They  stood  before  the  em¬ 
peror’s  bed,  and  said  to  him.  ‘  Sire,  you  are  a 
prisoner.’  Tlie  em|)eror  sat  up,  greatly  amazed, 
and  asked  what  they  wanted  ;  whereupon  they 
repeated  their  words,  and  declared  that  he  must 
resign  the  crown,  enjoinintr  him  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  him.self  quiet.  Prince  Zoubow  and  the 
aide-de-camp  went  to  the  door  to  call  in  the  other 
conspirators,  and  Benningsen  was  a  while  alone 
with  the  emperor,  who  kept  silence,  and  alternate¬ 
ly  flushed  and  grew  pale  with  anger.  Benning¬ 
sen  said  to  him,  ‘  Sire,  your  life  is  at  stake  ;  you 
must  submit  to  sign  an  act  of  resignation.’  At 
that  moment  several  officers  pressed  into  the 
room.  Henningsen  bade  them  keep  an  eye  upon 
the  emperor,  and  turned  toward  tfie  door  to  shut 
it.  I’aul  profited  by  the  opportunity,  and  jumpt'd 
out  of  bed.  One  of  the  officers  seized  him  by  the 
throat;  the  emperor  broke  from  his  grasp,  sprang 
behind  a  great  fire-screen,  and  ffll.  For  the  last 
time  Beimiiigsen  called  out,  ‘  Sire,  do  nothing : 
your  life  is  at  stake.’  But  the  eiujicror  got  up 
and  turned  toward  a  table,  upon  which  he  had 
several  loaded  pistols. 

“  At  the  moment  when  the  mass  of  the  con¬ 
spirators  rushed  u(>on  him,  a  noise  was  heard  at 
tue  d(K)r.  It  was  an  otlicer  with  a  detachment, 
w  ho  came  to  take  Benningson’s  orders,  and  re¬ 
ceived  directions  from  him  to  guard  the  entrance. 
Meanwhile  the  emperor  was  thrown  up<m  the 
ground  by  the  conspirators,  who  ventuml  to  lay 
their  ruthless  hands  upon  their  .sovereign.  It  is 
affirmed  positively  that  a  certain  \eschwel,  by 
birth  a  Tartar,  w'as  the  first  who  seized  the  mon- 
arcii  in  his  regicide  arms*  After  a  tolerably 
powerful  resistance,  Paul  w'as  thrown  down  and 
strangled  with  the  military  sash  of  an  officer  of 
the  Ssenienowskoy  Guard,  named  Scariatin,  which 
had  been  originally  intended,  it  is  said,  to  bind 
the  ein;»eror’s  feet. 

“During  the  brief  contest,  which  lasted  barely 
ten  minute.s,  the  eni|K;ror  was  heard  to  ask  what 
they  wanteil  of  him.  An  officer  answered  that, 
“  tliey  ought  to  have  settled  matters  with  him  long 
bef  ire.”  Most  of  the  conspirators  w'ere  into.\icated 
with  wine.  It  seems  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  horse,  ^icholas  Zoubow, strangled  the 
emperor  with  his  own  hands,  lie  was  a  tall 
man,  w  ith  ratiier  fine  features,  but  of  a  wild  e.v- 
pression.  He  died  rather  young,  still  holding 
office:  audit  must  be  assumed  that  neither  the 
Km}>eror  Alexander  nor  the  .  Empress  Mother 
ever  knew  what  an  immediate  share  Count 
Nicholas  had  in  the  murder.  In  the  ambassador’s 
report,  already  several  times  referred  to,  is  the 
following: — “  It  is  only  too  certain  that  this  last 
act  of  barbarity  was  committed  by  a  person 
(Nicliolas  Zoubow)  who  on  that  very  evening 
had  supped  in  the  same  room  with  the  emperor.’’ 
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“  It  is  difficult,”  continues  the  Memoir,  “  to 
give  with  certainty  the  names  of  all  the  murder¬ 
ers,  and  so  to  denounce  to  the  execration  of  future 
centuries  the  memory  of  all  tho.se  who  dipped 
their  reckless  hands  in  their  sovereign’s  blood. 
Tiie  number  of  the  conspirators  w'as  large ;  and 
it  must  be  stated,  to  the  scandal  of  the  times, 
that  so  great  was  the  hatred  of  Paul  and  the  in¬ 
veteracy  of  his  foes,  that  in  the  year  1801,  a  host 
of  officers  were  to  be  found  who  boasted  of  having 
taken  part  in  the  murder,  without  their  having 
in  reality  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  names 
of  Nicholas  Zoubow  and  General  Tschilscherin, 
and  those  of  Mansurow,  Tatarinow',  and  Yesch- 
wel,  are  handed  down  as  those  of  the  chief  actors 
in  tlie  tragedy.  It  may  lx?  positively  .stated  that 
Count  Pahlen,  Prince  Zoubow,  Count  Valerian 
Zoubow,  and  Generals  Benningsen  and  Talizin 
had  no  personal  share  in  it ;  and  perhaps  it  is  now 
duo  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Count  Valerian 
Zoubow  (deceased  in  1804)  to  say  that  his  tears 
of  regret  at  the  tragical  and  unexpected  issue  of 
the  alfair  were  mingled  with  those  of  the  son  of 
Paul  I. 

“  Shut  up  in  his  apartment,  Alexander  awaited 
the  result  of  the  undertaking  General  Uwarow* 
and  Colonel  Nicholas  Borosdin  remained  w'ith 
him,  to  defend  him  in  case  of  need,  and  to  share 
with  him  the  datigers  of  j)o.'sihle  failure.  Count 
Valerian  Zoubow  now  went  to  him,  and  had  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  admission.  He  found  him 
dressed  in  uniform,  and  lying  on  a  sofa,  and  in¬ 
formed  him  of  his  father’.s  deposition,  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  own  reign,  and,  finally,  of 
Paul’s  death.  It  is  well  known  that  this  last 
news  plunged  him  into  the  most  terrible  despair.! 
.  .  .  .  'I’he  Empress  Mary  had  heard  a  noise 
in  the  palace,  and  had  been  informed  that  a  move¬ 
ment  was  taking  place  against  the  emperor,  her 
husband.  Siie  endeavored  to  go  to  him,  but  sen¬ 
tries  had  been  placed  in  all  the  avenues  leading 
to  his  apartments,  with  orders  to  prevent  her 
passage.  An  officer,  to  whom  the  empress  ap- 


*  This  circumstance  was  told  to  the  author  by 
Colonel  Nicholas  Borosdin  himself,  then  imperial 
aide-de-camp,  and  who  died  a  lieutenant  general 
It  is  somewhat  contradictory  with  what  has  been 
stated  above,  ihit  Uwarow  was  wath  Pahlen  at  the 
head  of  a  battalion  of  the  guards.  The  two  state¬ 
ments  may  perhaps  be  reconciled  by  assuming  that 
Uwarow  left  Alexander  for  a  time. 

f  In  the  diplomatic  report  already  mentioned,  it 
is  said  that  the  two  brothers  (Alexander  and 
Constantine)  were  together,  and,  as  may  easily  be 
supposetl,  were  horror-struck  and  deeply  affected. 
But  the  new  sovereign,  who  saw  the  necessity  of 
complying  with  what  was  demanded  of  him,  and 
to  whom  they  had  naturally  said  nothing  of 
the  violent  means  that  had  terminated  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  life,  was  at  last  induced  to  sanction  a  procla¬ 
mation,  which  declared  the  emperor  to  have  died  of 
apoplexy  in  the  night.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  *J4th  March  this  news  was  announced,  with  beat 
of  drum,  in  the  Jstreets  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  forenoon,  Alexander,  who  had 
gone  over  to  the  winter  palace,  received  the  oath  of 
allegiance  of  the  senate,  nobility,  garrison,  <fcc.” — 
Bul&u,  p.  22, 87-88. 
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plied,  sent  to  General  Benningsen  for  further 
orders.  Benningsen  charged  him,  on  ins  life, 
not  to  let  her  leave  her  apartment.  An  attempt 
she  made  in  another  direction  to  reach  the  Grand- 
dukes  Alexander  and  Constantine  was  equally 
fruitless. 

“  After  Alexander  had  been  recognised  as  em¬ 
peror,  by  the  acclamations  of  the  Guards,  the 
Zoubows  and  General  Pahlen  left  the  palace,  to 
repair  to  their  posts  in  the  city.  Benningsen  re¬ 
mained  at  t!ie  palace  of  St.  Michael,  in  charge  of 
it  and  of  the  imperial  himily.  He  was  commis¬ 
sioned  (probably  by  the  Emperor  Alexander)  to 
o  to  the  empress,  and  to  beg  her  to  tranquillize 
erself.  When  he  appeared  before  her,  she  asked 
him  if  she  was  yet  at  liberty.  The  general  re¬ 
plied  in  the  negative,  locked  the  door,  and  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket.  Thereupon  the  empress  com¬ 
manded  him  to  open  it  again,  and  to  give  orders 
that  she  should  have  free  passage  whithersoever 
she  chose  to  go.  He  answered  that  he  was  not 
empowered  so  to  do,  and  added,  ‘  The  Emperor 
Alexander — ’  when  the  empress  interrupted  hini, 
raised  her  hands  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  ‘Alex¬ 
ander  !  who  has  made  him  emperor?’  ‘  The  na¬ 
tion,  madam ;  the  Guards  have  proclaimed  him.’ 

‘  But  who  has  formed  the  conspiracy?’  ‘.All  classes 
were  concerntxl  in  it,  military,  civilians,  and 
courtiers.’  ‘  1^1  me  go  to  the  Emperor  Alexan¬ 
der.’  ‘  No,  madam  ;  I  am  forbidden  to  do  so.  You 
cannot  leave  these  apartments.’  ‘Ah !  general,’ 
replied  the  empress,  ‘  I  will  make  you  repent  this.’ 
She  continued  to  insist  upon  going  to  lier  sons, 
until  Benningsen  at  last  said,  ‘  I  will  agree  to  it 
on  two  conditions:  that  you  will  not  pause  upon 
tlie  way,  and  that  yon  will  s|>eak  to  nolx)dy.’  ‘  I 
promise  you  that,’  answered  the  empress.  Ben¬ 
ningsen  then  placed  sentries,  with  strict  injunc¬ 
tions  to  let  no  one  approach  or  answer  her.  In 
lliis  manner  she  reached  Emperor  .Alexander,  who 
advanced  to  meet  and  embrace  her,  and  witli 
who!n  she  found  a  numl)er  of  the  chief  conspira¬ 
tors.  She  did  not  see  her  husband  till  they  had 
dressed  him  in  his  uniform,  and  laid  him  out  u|>on 
a  camjvbed  in  the  room  in  w'hich  he  died.  A 
glance  sutTiced  to  remove  all  doiibt  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  his  death,  and  her  atBiction  was  so  violent, 
that  it  was  only  by  force  she  could  be  removed 
from  the  apartment.*’ 

We  might  multiply  extracts  from  this  re¬ 
markable  Memoir  and  its  interesting  notes, 
but  other  sections  of  M.  Biilau’s  volume  have 
claims  upon  attention,  equally  novel  and  cu¬ 
rious,  although  perhaps  of  less  historical  im¬ 
portance.  The  celebrated  Princess  des  Ur- 
sins,  the  conspiracy  of  Cellamare,  the  secret 
diplomacy  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  Chevalier 
d’Eon,  occupy  the  three  next  sections.  No. 
VI.  treats  of  Colonel  Agdolo,  a  Saxon  officer, 
who,  on  the  16th  September,  1776,  was  ar¬ 
rested  at  his  residence  in  Dresden,  under  very 
mysterious  and  extraordinary  circumstances, 
and  was  sent  the  next  day  to  the  fortress  of 
the  Konigstein,  where  he  remained,  with  the 
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exception  of  a  short  period  passed  at  Pirna, 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  During  the  first 
years  of  his  captivity’’,  he  was  most  strictly 
guarded.  His  temporary  removal  to  Pirna 
was  for  his  health’s  sake,  the  bleak  air  of  the 
mountain  fortress  having  affected  his  chest. 
The  orders  for  his  arrest  and  imprisonment, 
and  for  whatev^er  concerned  him,  emanated 
directly  from  his  sovereign,  Frederick  Augus¬ 
tus,  Elector  (afterwards  King)  of  Saxony, 
who  never  confided,  even  to  his  most  trusted 
ministers,  the  reasons  of  Agdolo’s  detention. 
It  has  been  said — but  M.  Biilaii  declares 
himself  unable  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  tra- 
dition — that  papers  containing  an  explanation 
of  this  mysterious  affair  were  kept  in  a  cabi¬ 
net,  in  the  King  of  Saxony’s  own  room,  and 
were  destroyed  after  his  death.  The  whole 
affair  attracted  great  attention  at  the  time, 
and  for  some  years  afterwards,  and  various 
writers  attempted  to  explain  it ;  among  others 
Mirabeau,  who,  in  his  work  De  la  Monarchic 
Prussienne,  repeated  the  current  and  popular 
version  of  the  story.  This  was,  that  Agdolo 
had  served  as  an  instrument  to  the  Dowager- 
electress  in  an  intrigue  having  for  object  her 
son’s  dethronement.  Upon  this  were  em¬ 
broidered  a  variety  of  additional  and  un¬ 
founded  particulars,  in  which  the  Pope, 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  other  personages 
of  mark,  were  made  to  play  a  part.  It  wsuj, 
however,  evident  that,  besides  the  Elector 
and  Agdolo  himself,  the  chief  pers«m  mixed 
up  in  the  matter  was  the  widowed  Electress. 
Professor  Biilau,  in  the  course  of  Ids  research¬ 
es  into  Saxon  history,  has  done  his  utmost 
to  clear  up  the  affair,  an»l  has  been  assisted 
by  communications  from  well-informed 
sources.  He  has  gone  some  wav  towards 
proving  that  it  did  not  hinge  on  a  political 
conspiracy,  and  has  altogether  thrown  a  good 
deal  of  light  upon  the  subject ;  but  he  ad¬ 
mits  that  he  has  been  unable  completely  to 
clear  it  up — that  the  fin  mot  of  the  enigma  is 
yet  wanting,  and  that  the  story  of  Agdolo 
must  still  be  classed  as  nGehrime  Gnchichtc. 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  although  the  read¬ 
er  is  disappointed  at  the  absence  of  a  final 
and  satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  conflicting 
circumstances  of  the  affiiir,  the  chapter  is 
amongst  the  most  interesting  in  this  volume 
— curiously  illustrating  the  manners  and  mo¬ 
rals  of  the  Saxon  court  eighty  years  since. 
Agdolo,  who,  although  a  Saxon  subject  and 
of  German  parentage,  held  an  Italian  mar- 
quisate,  served  in  the  cavalry  during  the 
Seven  Years’  War,  and,  having  been  wound¬ 
ed,  went  to  get  cured  at  Dresden.  During 
his  stay  in  that  city — 
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“  There  appeared  an  anonymous  lampoon 
ajjainst  the  most  illustrious  ladies  of  the  court 
and  city.  It  affords  a  notion  of  the  sort  of  repu¬ 
tation  A^dolo  enjoyed,  that  suspicion  of  its  author¬ 
ship  fell  upon  him  In  the  lampoon,  the  Countess 
Amelia  Louisa  Rutowska  was  particularly  ill- 
treated.  She  was  so  persuaded  he  had  written  it, 
that  she  is  said  to  have  declared,  if  Aj^dolo  pre¬ 
sented  himself  before  her,  she  would  have  him 
thrown  down  stairs  by  her  servants.  This  was 
repeated  to  Aydolo.  ‘  She  shall  pay  dearly  for 
that,’ was  his  lemark.  And  pay  for  it  she  did; 
for,  after  her  husband’s  death,  she  gave  Agdolo 
her  hand,  although  the  marriage  was  kept  private, 
probably  because  she  would  not  give  up  her  rank 
at  court.  The  ceremony  took  place,  however,  in 
the  Klectress-dowager’s  chapel,  and  with  her 
sanction.” 

Agdolo  proved  but  a  faithless  husband. 
He  was  notorious  for  his  intrigues.  Pos- 
spssed  of  ready  wit  and  great  assurance,  he 
pushed  his  way  into  the  highest  circles,  and 
was  an  adept  in  that  sort  of  smooth,  but  dan¬ 
gerous  scandal  which  was  the  bane  of  the 
society  at  the  time.  During  the  carnival  of  | 
1776,  he  was  reported  to  be  one  of  a  cabal 
whose  object  was  the  downfall  of  the  cabi¬ 
net  ministers.  Von  Ende  and  Count  Sacken. 
Agdolo,  who  had  many  reasons  for  desiring 
the  good  opinion  of  those  statesmen,  sought 
out  tlie  author  of  the  rumor,  and  having,  as 
he  thought,  detected  him  in  Count  Joseph 
Bolza,  (whose  father  was  a  Milanese  Jew,) 
took  up  the  matter  very  fiercely,  talking  of 
nothing  less  than  batooning  his  slanderer,  or 
cutting  off  his  ears.  Bolz^i  declared  his  in- 
nocence,  ^nd  the  matter  was  made  up — part¬ 
ly  by  the  intervention  of  Count  Sacken. 
These  circumstances  have  no  bearing  on  the 
catastropjie  of  Agdolo’s  fate,  but  serve  to 
show  the  character  of  the  man,  and  justify 
the  presumption  that  he  was  not  in  very 
good  odor  with  the  Elector  and  the  more 
discreet  members  of  his  court  and  council. 
This  premised,  we  come  to  the  events  that 
immediately  preceded,  and  in  some  way 
(which  has  never  with  certainty  been  ex¬ 
plained)  led  to  the  arrest  and  long  captivity 
of  Agdolo. 

O 

The  Electress  denvager,  although  richly 
provided  for  by  her  husband’s  will,  and  her 
son’s  generosity,  contrived,  by  her  sumptu¬ 
ous  habits,  patronage  of  art,  and  general 
liberality,  to  get  into  pecuniary  embarrass¬ 
ments.  Her  wish  to  increase  her  income, 
already  very  considerable,  led  her  into  specu¬ 
lations,  which  proved  unfortunate  ;  and  these, 
combined  with  extravagant  living,  not  only 
cost  her  a  half  million  of  dollars,  paid  to  her 
in  hard  cash  on  her  husband’s  death,  but 


also  compelled  her  to  pawn  her  very  valua¬ 
ble  diamonds.  Anxious  to  release  the  jew¬ 
els,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  a  Roman 
money-lender,  and  harrassed  by  her  creditors, 
whom  her  son  refused  to  satisfy,  she  em¬ 
ployed  Agdolo  in  a  negotiation  which  he 
conducted  with  zeal,  and  brought  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  issue.  By  an  arrangement  concluded 
during  her  absence  from  Dresden,  it  was 
stipulated  that  she  should  renounce,  in  favor 
of  the  Elector,  her  reversionary  claim  on  the 
allodial  heritage  of  the  electoral  house  of  Ba- 
varia,  of  wdiich  the  direct  male  line  was  on 
the  point  of  extinction.*  The  amount  of 
compensation  for  this  renunciation  was  to  be 
matter  of  subsequent  arbitration  ;  but,  on 
her  adhesion  to  the  transaction,  her  son  was 
at  once  to  advance  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  release  of  her  diamonds  and 
the  payment  of  her  debts,  in  consideration  of 
which  the  diamonds  were  to  become  his  pro- 
,  perty.  Agdolo  displayed  extraordinary  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  affair:  the  money  was  paid 
down.  Count  Sacken  and  Baron  Ende  received 
each  a  diamond  snuff-box,  and  Ferber,  the 
privy-councillor,  a  gold  one,  full  of  louisd’ors, 
from  the  dowager — well  pleased  to  be  re- 
lefLsed  from  her  difficulties — and  the  transac¬ 
tion  was  apparently  concluded  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  parties,  and  in  perfect  good 
faith.  But  the  mysterious  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  yet  to  come.  VVe  will  give  it  in 
Professor  Biiluu’s  words : — 

“  In  the  first  (lays  of  September,  1776,  the  Elec- 
lre.s.«»-(lowager  (then  at  .Munich,  where  her  married 
danyhfer,  the  Duchess  of  Zweibrucken,  resided)  is 
said  to  have  written  to  the  Elector  of  Sa.xony,  re¬ 
questing  him  to  send  her  a  triHty  person  to  take 
chargeofthediamonds  which  she  had  received  back 
from  Rome.  Whether  at  her  request  or  not,  however, 
the  Elector  sent  l*rivy-councillor  Baron  Zehinen  to 
Munich.  'I'he  following  account  is  given  of  this  mis¬ 
sion.  On  the  very  instant  of  her  arrival  in  Munich, 
Zehmen  waited  upon  the  Eleclress,  who  received 
him  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and  said  to  him,  that 
he  doubtless  was  au.xious  to  get  speedily  back  to 
Dresden,  and  would  therefore  like  to  arrange  his 


*  The  claims  of  the  Electress  were  subsequently 
estimated  at  forty-seven  millions  of  dollars.  They 
in  part  gave  risse  in  1778,  (on  the  death  of  her  bro¬ 
ther,  Maximilian  Joseph,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  last  male  of  his  line,)  to  the  short  war  between 
Austria  on  the  one  hand,  and  Prussia  and  Saxony 
on  the  other,  known  as  the  Bavarian  war  of  succes¬ 
sion,  but  which,  by  the  Saxons  and  others  engaged 
in  it,  was  nicknamed  the  potato  war  {kartoffel  krieg) 
or  the  Bavarian  lawsuit,  out  of  contempt  for  its  tri¬ 
vial  character.  It  consisted  entirely  of  skirmishes, 
marches,  and  countermarches,  did  not  include  a  sin¬ 
gle  general  action,  and  was  quickly  terminated  by 
the  intervention  of  France  and  Russia. 
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business  at  once  with  her  secretary,  Hewald.  She 
rang  the  bell.  One  of  her  women  entered  and  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  call  Ilewald  immediately.  The 
woman  smiled;  and,  on  being  asked  the  reason  by 
the  Electress,  she  replied  that  her  highness  proba¬ 
bly  forgot  that  Hewald  had  been  for  some  days 
absent,  ‘  That  is  true,’  replied  the  Electress  ;  ‘  I 
quite  forgot  he  had  leave  of  absence  ;  but  as  it  is 
so,  you  must  go  to  his  apartments,  and  if  the  door  is 
locked,  break  it  open.’  Zehmen  instantly  e-\e- 
cuted  the  order  ;  hut  the  diamonds  had  disappear¬ 
ed.  Thereupon  the  Electress  fell  into  a  violent 
passion  with  Hewald,  whom  she  designated  as  the 
thief,  and  also  with  Agdolo,  as  being  assuredly 
mixed  up  in  the  affair,  Zehmen  was  instantly 
to  hurry  back  to  Dresden  and  prevail  upon  the 
Elector  to  have  Agdolo  arr^s^ed,  and  to  send  her 
the  papers  that  should  be  found  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  so  that  the  whole  affiiir  might  be  cleared  up. 
From  this  it  seems  evident  that  the  Electress  had 
not  to  fear  that  Agdolo  would  say  anything  to  com¬ 
promise  her.  On  the  7th  September,  Zehn)en 
got  back  to  Dresden,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Elector  arrived  there  from  Pillnitz,  for  a  day’s 
stay.  Ry  his  orders,  Agdolo,  without  Itt'ing  imme¬ 
diately  arrested,  was  informed  of  the  affair,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  he  sent  to  the  Elector,  on  the  15th, 
a  letter  intended  as  his  vindication.  It  is  stated 
that  Zehmen  urgently  dissuaded  him  from  send¬ 
ing  this  paper — which  Zehmen  must  therefore 
have  read — and  only  at  Agdolo’s  repeated  and 
pressing  instance  did  he  at  last  consent  to  hand 
it  to  the  Elector,  On  the  15th,  the  Elector  w’as 
again  in  Dresden  ;  but,  in  the  evening,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  document,  he  returned  to  Pillnitz.  The 
next  evening,  at  seven  o’clock.  Privy-councillor 
Baron  Zehmen  and  Major-general  and  aid-de- 
camp  Von  Schiebell  w’ere  sent  from  Pillnitz  to 
Dresden,  with  orders  to  arrest  Agdolo,  to  seize  | 
and  seal  up  all  his  papers,  and  to  bring  them  to 
the  Elector  so  soon  as  the  prisoner  was  in  safe 
custody.” 

Agdolo  was  one  of  a  card-party  at  Council¬ 
lor  Ferber’s,  when  he  received  a  message  from 
Zehmen,  desiring  to  speak  to  him.  On  reach¬ 
ing  Zehmen’s  house,  he  was  at  once  informed 
of  his  arrest,  given  in  charge  to  the  town- 
major,  and  escorted  to  his  own  dwelling, 
which  was  already  occupied  by  an  officer  and 
eight  soldiers.  'I’he  two  commissioners  seal¬ 
ed  up  his  papers,  and  took  them  to  Pillnitz  ; 
and  although  it  was  neaily  midnight  when 
they  arrived  there,  the  Elector  received  them 
in  person.  Professor  Biilau  speculates  as  to 
the  contents  of  these  papers,  and  of  the  me¬ 
morial  previously  addressed  to  the  Elector, 
and  supposes  the  probability  of  their  con¬ 
taining  matter  personally  offensive  to  that 
prince,  whose  refusal  to  satisfy  the  unreason¬ 
able  expectations  of  the  Dowager’s  coterie^ 
was  possibly  treated  as  stingy  and  unfilial, 
and  made  the  subject  of  insolent  comments. 
Or,  they  may  have  thrown  light  on  Agdolo’s 


share  in  the  disorder  and  extravagance  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  Electress’s  household,  or  may 
have  contained  advice  how  to  extract  more 
money  from  her  son. 

“  Whether  the  diamonds,”  says  the  Professor, 

“  or  the  sum  intended  for  their  redemption,  were 
purloined  by  Hewald,  (whom  the  chief  authority 
for  this  memoir  holds  to  have  been  unconcerned 
in  the  business,)  by  Agdolo,  or  by  some  other 
agent  of  the  Electress — whether,  perchance,  Ag¬ 
dolo  wished  to  keep  back  the  money  for  the  pro¬ 
jected  emigration  of  his  patroness  to  Italy — what, 
in  short,  became  of  the  jewels  or  the  gold,  we  know 
not.  But  on  the  following  day,  (the  17th,)  at  ten 
in  the  evening,  Agdolo,  strongly  escorted,  was 
sent  to  the  Konigstein.  A  few  days  later,  Zeh¬ 
men  and  Schiebell  arrived  there,  with  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  the  prisoner,  which,  however,  consisted 
only  in  the  delivery  to  him  of  a  sealed  letter  from 
the  Elector  and  in  the  receipt  of  a  sealed  reply 
from  Agdolo.” 

The  Electress-mother  remained  at  Munich. 
Her  expected  arrival  at  Dresden  was  repeat¬ 
edly  announced,  and  as  often  deferred,  until 
none  believed  she  would  come.  At  last  she 
did  arrive — on  the  21st  of  December,  more 
than  three  months  after  Agdolo’s  arrest.  It 
was  said  that  her  son’s  threats  to  withhold 
her  jointure,  and  his  assurances  that  she  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  at  Dresden,  were  re- 
j  quired  to  induce  her  to  visit  that  capital. 

I  Countess  Rutowska,  who  was  certainly  likely 
to  represent  her  husband  as  a  victim,  declar¬ 
ed  that  she  herself  had  read  a  letter  address¬ 
ed  to  Agdolo  by  the  Electress,  in  wdiich  that 
princess  said,  “  she  hoped  her  house  in  Pa¬ 
dua  would  soon  be  ready,  and  then  she  would 
bid  adieu  for  ever  to  Saxony,  which  she  de¬ 
tested,  and  to  her  son,  whom  she  did  not  love.” 

Hewald  was  arrested  at  Frankfort-on-lhe 
Maine,  and  sent  to  the  Konigstein.  His  wife 
was  also  imprisoned  for  some  weeks,  and  w’as 
allowed  to  speak  to  no  one,  but  was  then  re¬ 
leased.  Professor  BUlau  has  been  unable  to 
find  any  account  of  her  husband’s  fate,  nor 
does  his  arrest  appear  to  have  drawn  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  time. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
Elector  kept  his  reasons  for  Agdolo’s  impris¬ 
onment  a  secret,  even  from  his  principal  min¬ 
isters.  Von  Ende  did  not  allow  this  reserve 
or  mistrust  greatly  to  affect  him,  but  Sacken 
was  much  annoyed,  and  lost  no  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  vexation.  At  his  own  table, 
in  presence  of  twenty-four  guests,  he  is  said 
to  have  declared  that  Agdolo  was  his  friend, 
and  that  he  should  always  so  consider  him. 
He  ventured  remonstrances  in  the  highest 
quarter,  and  the  Elector  was  said  to  have 
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promised  him  an  explanation  ;  but  this  never 
came.  Then  he  attacked  members  of  the 
privy  council,  endeavoring  to  interest  them 
in  the  matter,  but  without  success  :  one  of 
them,  Von  Wurmb,  telling  him  there  was 
nothing  irregular  in  the  proceeding — that 
Agdolo,  as  a  military  man,  was  not  subject 
to  civil  authorities — and  that  as  the  cabinet 
ministers  had  often  decided  on  matters  with¬ 
out  consulting  the  pnvy  council,  so  it  ap¬ 
peared  perfectly  fair  that  the  Elector  should, 
for  once,  come  to  a  decision  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  cabinet. 

“  Before  Agdolo,  after  his  brief  abode  at  Pirna, 
was  again  conducted  to  the  Ktinigstein,  the  Elec¬ 
tor  is  understood  to  have  submitted  the  whole  af¬ 
fair  (withholding  the  name  and  under  the  strictest 
injunctions  to  secrecy,)  to  a  foreign  legal  authori¬ 
ty.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Piitter  of 
Gottingen  was  the  referee.  The  opinion  given 
was,  tliat  the  prisoner  had  merited  death.  Only 
after  this  was  Agdolo  brought  to  the  fortress  for 
perpetual  imprisonment,  (21st  April,  1777,)  whilst 
the  Elector  declared  that  he  could  answer  to  his 
conscience  for  this  punishment.  At  Konigstein 
he  was  treated,  however,  with  indulgence  ;  and 
before  his  death,  which  did  not  occur  for  twenty- 
three  years,  (27th  August,  1800,)  he  distinctly 
declared  himself  grateful  to  the  Elector.” 

The  complications  and  contradictions  of 
this  strange  affair  give  it  a  verv  strong  in- 
terest,  and  peculiarly  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  historical  romance-writer,  for 
whose  purpose  it  is  farther  adapted  by  seve¬ 
ral  minor  marvels  and  coincidences,  to  which 
we  have  not  referred  in  our  condensation  of 
Professor  Biilau’s  narrative.  For  instance, 
the  Baron  Zehmen,  who  was  sent  to  Munich 
to  the  Electress,  and  who  afterwards  was 
deputed  to  arrest  Agdolo,  had  received  his 
appointment  as  privy-councillor  at  the  same 
time  that  Agdolo  got  his  as  lieutenant-colonel, 
and,  it  w’ould  appear,  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  or  friendship  with  the  man  to 
whose  punishment  he  was  afterwards  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  instrumental.  His  fellow-com¬ 
missioner  in  the  affair,  General  von  Schiebell, 
had  commanded,  as  colonel,  the  regiment  in 
which  Agdolo  served  during  the  Seven  Years’ 
War.  Such  coincidences,  when  invented  by 
the  novelist,  are  often  set  down  as  strained 
and  unnatural. 

The  story  of  Agdolo  is  followed  by  scenes 
in  Saxony  in  the  year  1790,  when  the  pea¬ 
santry,  whose  condition  was  but  one  degree 
removed  from  serfdom,  and  who  were  often 
grievously  oppressed  and  ill-treated,  gave  ear 
to  the  echoes  of  French  revolution,  and  made 
some  feeble,  ill-directed,  and  speedily-sup¬ 
pressed  attempts  at  revolt.  The  chapter  is 


characteristic  and  interesting.  Still  more 
curious,  perhaps,  \a  a  sort  of  postscript  to  it, 
telling  of  a  disturbance  occasioned  by  the 
oppressive  German  game-laws  on  the  manor 
of  Hohenstein,  in  the  district  known  as  Saxon 
Switzerland.  This  also  was  in  1790.  A 
peasant  had  fenced  round  a  field,  to  protect 
it  from  the  game.  To  do  this  he  had  a  per¬ 
fect  right ;  but  the  law  said  that  the  fence 
must  not  be  of  pointed  stakes,  or  that,  if  it 
were,  it  must  be  of  a  stipulated  height.  The 
object  of  these  singular  regulations  was  to 
deter  the  game  from  leaping,  or  to  allow 
them  to  leap  without  risk  of  impaling  them¬ 
selves.  Perhaps  the  peasant  had  not  con¬ 
formed  to  these  rules,  perhaps  he  had  some 
private  foe — but  the  fact  was,  that  one  morn¬ 
ing  he  found  his  fence  torn  up,  and  his  field 
ravaged  by  the  game.  He  laid  the  blame 
on  the  foresters,  and  so  excited  his  neighbors 
by  the  bitterness  of  his  complaints,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  fourteen  villages  on  the  manor 
of  Hohenstein  combined  to  drive,  in  one  day, 
all  the  game  from  their  fields.  From  every 
house  a  man  was  deputed,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  exhortations  of  the  authorities  and  the 
forest  officers,  the  thing  was  done  as  planned. 
Several  foresters  were  ill-treated.  The  con¬ 
spirators  did  not  kill  the  game,  but  merely 
expelled  it  from  their  land.  Those  into 
whose  fields  it  was  driven  naturally  thought 
themselves  justified  in  driving  it  away  in  their 
turn ;  and  so  the  contagion  spread  from  one 
district  to  another,  until  at  last  extermination 
began  to  be  substituted  for  expulsion.  The 
affair  made  a  great  sensation.  Many  persons 
were  for  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
game  :  others  demanded  strict  observance  of 
the  game-laws,  and  the  punishment  of  all 
who  should  infringe  them.  The  Elector  of 
Saxony  had  the  complaints  of  the  peasants 
investigated  ;  and  finding  that,  although 
much  exaggerated,  they  were  not  entirely 
unfounded,  he  immediately  ordered  great 
hunting  parties  and  battues,  where  all  game 
was  to  be  indiscriminately  shot  down.  These 
took  place  long  before  the  usual  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  hunting  season,  and  the  country 
people  were  summoned  to  assist,  which  they 
did  with  great  zeal.  The  foresters  were 
strictly  enjoined  to  give  no  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint.  Nevertheless,  as  there  was  at  first 
some  quarrelling  between  them  and  the  pea¬ 
santry,  a  detachment  of  cavalry  subsequently 
accompanied  every  hunting-party.  Not  near¬ 
ly  so  much  game  was  found  as  had  been  ex¬ 
pected.  The  Elector  pardoned  past  trans¬ 
gressions  of  the  game-laws,  and  no  one  was 
punished. 
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To  English  readers  the  sections  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Biilau’s  volume,  illustrative  of  the  man¬ 
ners,  customs,  and  history  of  Germany,  will 
probably  be  the  most  novel  and  interesting.  I 
These  are  seven  or  eight  in  number,  chiefly 
referring  to  the  eighteenth  century.  In  some 
of  them  the  Profossor,  a  most  indefatigable 
bookworm  and  conscientious  investigator  of 
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dates,  deals  rather  too  largely  in  details  of 
persons  who  enjoyed,  perhaps,  some  celebrity 
in  their  generation,  and  whose  names  may 
still  be  possibly  found  in  German  biographi¬ 
cal  dictionaries,  but  who  are  forgotten  by  the 
world,  and  scarce  worth  rescuing  from  obli¬ 
vion.  Even  in  the  least  interesting  of  Mr. 
Biilau’s  chapters,  however,  we  stumble  upon 
curious  bits.  In  his  rather  dry  account  of 
a  certain  Karl  Gottlob  von  Niissler,  which  he 
styles  “a  contribution  to  the  history  of  Ger¬ 
man  court  and  official  life  and  manners,”  we 
meet  with  an  example  of  this  kind.  Niissler, 
a  restless  adventurer,  who  ran  aw’ay  from  his 
family  when  only  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
and  whose  life  w'as  a  tissue  of  strange  changes 
and  chances,  became,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  a  member  of  the  court  of  a  petty  German 
princess,  the  widow’ed  Duchess  von  Sachsen 
Weissenfels  Dahme.  The  composition  of 
this  miniature  court  was  rather  curious.  It 
included  the  Duchess’s  companion,  a  certain 
Countess  of  Rindsmaul,  (literally  Oxjaw  ;) 
her  steward  or  governor  of  the  palace ;  a 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber ;  tw’o  ladies  in 
waiting  ;  two  courtiers,  of  whom  Niissler  was 
one  ;  a  chaplain ;  and  a  female  court-jester, 
Katherine-Lisa.  This  last,  says  Professor 
Biilau — who  further  favors  us  with  the  names 
of  all  the  persons  above  enumerated — appears 
to  have  been  the  most  influential  member  of 
the  Duchess’s  establishment.  Besides  his 
ornamental  duties  as  a  courtier,  Niissler,  who 
had  studied  law  at  Jena  and  Wittenberg, 
advised  and  assisted  the  Duchess  in  her  law¬ 
suits. 

“One  of  these  was  with  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Flemming,  the  author  of  tw'o  books,  The  Soldier 
and  'I'he  Hunter,  and  who  was  a  very  odd  fish. 
Of  his  live  servants,  one  played  a  bagpipe  made 
in  the  likeness  of  a  wolf  with  glass  eyes,  the  other 
four  played  violins  and  French  horns.  With  the 
band  thus  composed  he  gave  the  Duchess  con¬ 
certs,  and  furnished  music  for  the  court  to  dance 
to.  He  had  his  thirty  peasants  armed  and  uni¬ 
formed,  had  daily  parades,  and  posted  sentries. 
In  his  out-house  stood  ten  cannon  ;  he  had  also 
tiiirty  blunderbusses,  a  hundred  muskets,  and 
some  drums.  A  retired  lieutenant  officiated  as 
captain.  It  canm  to  pass  that  one  of  the  Duchess’s 
huntsmen  shot  a  deer  in  a  certain  thicket,  which 
Flemming  asserted  to  belong  to  him,  and  demand¬ 


ed  delivery  of  the  deer  and  punishment  of  the 
huntsman.  The  Duchess  maintained  the  contra¬ 
ry,  and,  to  prove  her  right  of  possession,  ordered 
several  trees  to  be  felled  in  the  thicket,  and  brought 
to  her  chateau.  Thereupon  Flemming  marched 
forth  with  his  troops  and  with  two  guns,  occupied 
all  the  avenues,  and  declared  her  bailift’,  Schulz, 
his  prisoner.  At  first  the  bailifl  tcok  it  all  for  a 
joke,  but  was  soon  undeceived,  and  surly  enough 
when  Flemming  had  him  put  in  irons,  taken  to 
the  guard  roon),  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  ride  the  wooden  horse  three  days  run¬ 
ning — a  sentence  which  was  duly  carried  out.” 

1  The  Duchess  took  legal  proceedings,  and 
I  Flemming  was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace, 
under  penalty  of  fifty^  golden  marks  ;  but 
this  did  not  content  her  Serenity,  who  car¬ 
ried  her  complaints  to  Dresden.  Presently 
Field-Marshal  von  Flemming  came  through 
on  his  way  to  Poland,  called  at  his  eccentric 
cousin’s,  had  the  army  of  thirty  men  paraded, 
drafted  six  into  his  own  regiment,  forbade 
the  others  to  play  at  soldiers  any  longer, 
took  away'  their  guns,  reprimanded  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  sent  word  to  the  Duchesss,  who 
has  sent  Niissler  to  compliment  him,  that  he 
had  given  her  all  satisfaction,  and  that  he 
trusted  she  would  forgive  his  kinsman.  The 
vindictive  lady,  however,  refused  to  do  this, 
until  at  last,  Flemming  having  made  amends 
to  the  bailiff  for  his  ride  on  the  acorn-foaled 
colt,  and  Niissler  having  interceded  for  him, 
he  obtained  audience  of  her,  in  presence  of  a 
number  of  the  neighboring  nobles,  and  made 
humble  apology.  “  Your  Serenity  will  for¬ 
give  the  mad  Flemming,”  he  said ;  “  he  will 
do  the  like  no  more.”  Whereto  she  replied 
— “  Ay',  mad  indeed  :  but  all  is  forgiven,  the 
field-marshal  has  made  things  right  again.” 
And  Katherine-Lisa  having  been  presented 
with  a  fat  sheep,  as  a  peace  offering,  matters 
were  finally  made  up. 

The  Field-Marshal  F'lemming  here  refer¬ 
red  to,  was  the  minister  of  Augustus  II. 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  and 
is  introduced  in  another  chapter  of  M.  Biilau’s 
work,  relating  to  the  Countess  Cosel — one  of 
several  chapters  illustrating  the  superstitions 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  whose  com¬ 
mencement  that  celebrated  beauty  flourished. 
Daughter  of  a  Holstein  nobleman,  she  mar¬ 
ried,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  a  Count  Ad(»l- 
phus  von  Hoym,  who,  as  the  tale  goes,  at 
first  kept  her  secluded  on  his  estates,  and  re¬ 
solved  not  to  expose  her  to  the  snares  and 
temptations  of  the  Elector’s  dissipated  court. 
He  could  not,  however,  abstain  from  boasting 
of  her  beauty  and  aimable  qualities,  and  Prince 
Egon  of  Furstenberg  managed  to  entice  him 
into  a  bet,  which  could  be  decided  only  by 
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the  presence  of  the  Countess  at  court.  She 
made  her  appearance  there — Furstenburg 
paid  his  thousand  ducats  ;  but  Hoym  lost  his 
wife,  who  forthwith  became  the  object  of  the 
most  urgent  solicitations  on  the  part  of  the 
Elector  and  Kin".  Au"ustus  failed  to  touch 
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her  lieart,  but  he  appealed  more  successfully 
to  her  ambition.  The  conditions  on  which 
she  became  his  mistress  were  exorbitant.  He 
settled  on  her  a  pension  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  obtained  her  divorce  from  her 
husband,  and  bound  himself  by  an  autograph 
document  to  marry  her  in  the  event  of  the 
Queen’s  decease.  A  palace  was  built  for 
her — she  received  the  title  of  the  Countess 
of  Cosel,  and  ruled  the  King  with  an  autho¬ 
rity  such  as  none  of  his  previous  or  subse¬ 
quent  mistresses  ever  attained  to.  But  al¬ 
though  she  seemed  to  have  fettered  the  fancy 
of  the  inconstant  monarch,  she  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  political  and  court  intrigues,  chiefly  insti¬ 
gated  by  the  cabinet  ministers,  Flemming 
and  Vitzhum.  The  consequence  of  these 
manueuvres  (which  are  linked,  as  narrated  by 
Professor  Biilau,  with  many  vicissitudes  and 
striking  incidents)  was  her  disgrace  and  ulti¬ 
mate  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Stolpen, 
where  she  passed  the  latter  half  of  her  life, 
first  as  a  captive,  and  afterwards  of  her  own 
free  will.  Here  she  had  handsome  apart¬ 
ments  in  a  tower,  which  still  bears  her  name, 
and  her  income  was  also  suitable  and  suffi¬ 
cient.  At  first  she  was  furious  against  her 
royal  lover  ;  then  her  heart  softened  towards 
him,  and  she  made  efforts,  innumerable  but 
fruitless,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 
-Then  she  seemed  to  fall  in  love  with  her  so¬ 
litude,  abjured  the  world,  and  addicted  her¬ 
self  to  alchymy  and  other  mysterious  sciences. 
She  is  said,  by  some  writers,  to  have  become 
a  convert  to  Judaism  ;  but  M.  Biilau  discre¬ 
dits  this,  whilst  admitting  and  proving  by  a 
curious  extract  from  a  recently  published 
work,  that  she  busied  herself  with  Jewish 
theology.  After  the  King’s  death,  she 
was  offered  her  liberty,  but  refused  it, 
and  expressed  her  wish  to  be  buried  near  the 
tower  she  had  for  sixteen  years  inhabited. 
She  appears,  however,  to  have  made  occa¬ 
sional  journeys,  some  of  which  were  con¬ 
nected  with  mysteriously-conducted  research¬ 
es  in^rabbinical  literature.  For  many  years 
after  her  death,  which  occurred  on  the  31st 
March,  1761,  strange  stories  were  current  at 
Stolpen  of  her  odd  ways,  and  of  the  treasures 
she  was  said  to  have  buried  in  the  subterra¬ 
nean  passages  of  the  now  ruinous  fortress. 

Chapter  xxii. —  Tales  of  Apparitions  at 
the  Electoral  Court  of  Treces  —  contains 


several  capital  German  ghost- stories,  some  of 
which  Professor  Biilau  endeavors  to  explain 
by  natural  causes,  whilst  others  he  leaves 
for  the  reader  to  marvel  and  shudder  at. 

“So  lately  as  in  the  eighteenth  century ,”he  says, 
“the  residence  of  Elirenbreitstein  was  repeatedly 
said  to  he  visited  hy  apparitions.  Often,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  the  Elector  and  Bishop,  John  Philip, 
engrossed  with  his  breviary,  paced  the  apartments 
late  of  an  evening,  and  at  lust  reached  the  outer  an 
techamber,  the  guardsman  on  sentry  saw,through- 
the  glass-door,  a  figure  in  a  gray  coat,  and  of 
grave  aspect,  walking  at  the  Elector’s  side,  and 
taking  most  offensive  liberties  with  that  prince. 
Once  the  guardsman  saw  the  suspicious  stranger 
keeping  a  few  paces  behind  tt.e  Elector,  and 
making  faces  and  snapping  his  fingers  at  him. 
The  honest  soldier  could  not  stand  this,  but  pulled 
open  the  door  to  seize  the  insolent  jester.  He 
stood  opim-mouted,  and  petrified  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  when  he  found  the  Elector  alone,  and  the 
prince,  turning  round,  inquired  the  cause  of  his 
boisterous  and  unmannerly  entrance.  ‘  I  was  so 
alarmed  about  your  Electoral  Highness,’  stam¬ 
mered  the  guardsman,  ‘  the  insolent  graycoat.’ — 
‘  01),  has  he  been  here  again  ?  He  is  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance,’  replied  the  Elector,  and  sent  the  sol¬ 
dier  back  to  hi.s  post.” 

We  are  not  informed  what  the  appearance 
of  this  impertinent  gray  demon  portended. 
Other  apparitions,  of  which  an  account  is 
given,  preceded  the  death  of  an  Elector,  and 
of  the  Emperor  Francis,  whose  approaching 
decease  was  indicated  by  a  phantom  corona¬ 
tion,  witnessed  by  a  page — or  fabricated  by 
him.  But  the  most  numerous  and  remarka- 
traditions  were  connected  with  the  Silver 
Chamber,  in  the  northern  wing  of  the  castle. 
There,  assemblages  of  supernatural  beings 
were  seen  ;  strange  figures  passed  in  and 
out,  singly  or  in  procession  ;  awful  sounds 
were  heard  ;  the  windows  lighted  themselves 
up ;  doors  that  had  been  left  locked  were 
found  open — in  short,  all  manner  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  events  occurred.  In  right  of  a  for¬ 
mer  occupant,  the  apartment  was  naturally 
the  favorite  haunt  of  evil  spirits.  P'or  in 
the  year  1631  and  1632  it  had  been  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  a  certain  Hungarian  named  Felix  Wen- 
drownikius,  whose  ostensible  profession  was 
that  of  an  alchymist,  but  whom  many  sus¬ 
pected  to  be  an  agent  of  that  Bethlen  Ga¬ 
bor,  prince  of  Siebenburgen,  who  figured  in 
the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Gabor  died  in 
1629,  however,  which  invalidates  the  suppo- 
tion  of  Wendrownikius  being  in  his  pay  two 
years  later  ;  whilst  other  circumstances  con¬ 
cur  to  make  it  rather  improbable  even  dur- 
i.ig  that  leader’s  life.  Nevertheless  it  was 
made  a  ground  of  prejudice  against  him  by 
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the  courtiers,  who  disapproved  the  Elector 
Philip  Christopher’s  practices  with  the 
French  and  their  allies;  and  Wendrownikius’ 
particular  foe  was  the  privy  chamberlain, 
Michael  Wiedmann,  whose  influence  over 
the  Elector  was  very  great.  The  legend  re¬ 
lated  by  Professor  Biilau,  and  which  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  chiefly  derived  from  the  very 
curious  account  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  contained 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Ilheinische  Anti- 
quarius,  (Coblenz,  1843,)  is  remarkable  for 
its  mixture  of  politics  with  superstition.  On 
a  certain  June  evening  the  Elector  remained 
unusually  long  at  supper,  and  when  at  last 
he  rose  from  table,  he  bade  his  chamberlain 
accompany  him  to  the  Hungarian’s  apart¬ 
ment,  whom  he  was  curious  to  see  at  work. 

“  The  Hungarian  expected  them.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  room  was  a  large  table,  upon  which 
stood  a  dish,  and  upon  the  dish  a  globlet.  A  hot 
fire  burned  in  the  stove.  Tiiey  adniired  the  beau¬ 
tiful  workmanship  of  the  dish  and  goblet,  in  which 
latter  ‘  Heathens’  heads,’  probably  ancient  coins, 
were  inlaid.  The  Elector  demanded  that  the 
work  should  be  proceedetl  with.  The  Hungarian 
went  upon  his  knees  and  implored  compassion  on 
his  weakness,  but  rose  when  the  Elector  angrily 
insisted,  and  declared  that  fear  should  not  hinder 
him  from  doing  his  Grace’s  bidding.  But  as  the 
work  involved  the  most  imminent  danger  to  both 
his  soul  and  body,  he  was  compelled  to  prescribe 
a  few  rules  of  conduct.  He  made  the  Elector 
sitdowm  in  an  old-fashioned  arrn-chair,  from  which 
he  strongly  enjoined  him  not  to  rise,  under  any 
circumstance  whatsoever.  Neither  must  he  utter 
a  single  word.  Failing  the  observance  of  these 
conditions, it.he  Hungarian  declared  his  own  death 
certain.  The  chamberlain  was  posted  behind  the 
chair,  and  warned  neither  to  stir  nor  speak. 
Then  the  Hungarian  fi.xcd  a  wire  round  the  gob¬ 
let  with  the  heathens’  heads.  The  other  end  of 
the  wire  w’as  fastened  to  the  stove.  'Wiree  cir¬ 
cles  were  described  round  the  strangers,  and 
from  the  outer  circle  a  straight  line  was  drawn  to 
the  stove.  The  Hungarian  placed  lights  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle  upon  the  dish,  accompanying 
all  these  preparations  with  low  muttered  prayers. 
He  knelt  down  by  the  stove,  throwing  intcj  it  from 
time  to  time  sotnething  which  he  took  out  of  a 
box,  whereupon  the  fire  glow’ed  again,  and  there 
was  a  noise  and  commotion  in  the  stove.  When 
these  ceremonies  had  lasted  for  about  an  hour,  the 
wire  that  connected  the  goblet  with  the  stove  was 
redhot,  and  large  drops  stood  upon  the  goblet, 
within  which  the  most  beautiful  colours  flashed 
and  played.  Suddenly  Wiedmann  (the  chamber- 
lain,  from  whom  the  tale  was  derived)  observed 
the  goblet  expand  and  grow  taller,  whilst  the 
strange  faces  that  surrounded  it  also  visibly  grew 
and  increased  in  dimensions.  Faster  and  faster 
prayed  the  Hungarian,  and  higher  rose  the  goblet, 
until  its  brim  almost  struck  against  the  ceiling. 
Then  came  a  loud  explosion,  and  out  sprang  the 
heathens’  heads,  in  the  likeness  of  men  with 


beards  and  long  mantles,  a  ghastly  crew  to  look 
upon.  They  formed  a  circle  round  the  Elector, 
and  the  last  fell  upon  its  knee,  pointed  at  the 
prince,  and  said  :  ‘  That  is  he  who  would  fain 
deliver  up  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Gauls.’ 
Thereupon  they  all  put  their  heads  together,  as 
though  taking  counsel ;  and  when  their  confer¬ 
ence  was  over,  one  of  them  drew  forth  a  broad- 
bladed  sword  from  under  his  mantle.  ‘  T’his,’ 
said  the  figure,  ‘  the  law  sends  to  the  traitor.’ 
And  he  strode  forward,  as  though  he  would  have 
cut  at  the  Elector ;  who  in  deadly  terror,  and 
with  stilled  voice,  called  to  his  chamberlain  for 
succor.  On  the  instant,  everything  vanished. 
The  Elector  had  swooned  away;  the  Hungarian 
lay  upon  the  ground  seemingly  lifeless.  With 
great  difficulty  the  chamberlain  restored  his  mas¬ 
ter  to  consciousness ;  and  when  he  had  done  so 
the  Hungarian  arose,  pale  as  ashes,  and  assisted 
in  carrying  the  Elector  to  his  bedchamber.” 

If  this  was  a  scene  got  up  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidating  the  Elector,  the  natural  inference 
would  be  that  the  Hungarian  was  a  partisan 
of  the  empire,  not  a  tool  of  its  enemies,  and 
that  his  aim  was  to  deter  Philip  Christopher 
from  his  contemplated  surrender  of  Ehren¬ 
breitstein.  The  unlucky  Wendrownikius,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  legend,  paid  dearly  for  his 
practices.  For  whilst  the  Elector  lay  upon 
his  bed,  and  received  from  the  chamberlain’s 
hands  his  customary  medicament  —  crab’s 
eye’s  stirred  in  water — a  tremendous  clap  of 
thunder  was  heard,  and  an  alarm  of  fire  was 
given.  The  conflagration  was  in  the  Hunga¬ 
rian’s  laboratory,  whither  the  chamberlain 
hurried.  The  doors  were  broken  open,  and 
he  was  amongst  the  first  who  entered  the 
room.  Its  unfortunate  occupant  was  found 
with  his  head  between  the  bars  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  his  face  black  and  blue,  and  twisted 
round  to  his  nape,  his  tongue  protruding 
from  his  mouth.  On  hearing  the  chamber- 
Iain’s  report  of  this  terrible  event,  the  Elec¬ 
tor  betrayed  so  much  emotion  that  Wied¬ 
mann  ventured  to  entreat  him  to  take  warn¬ 
ing  from  it,  and  to  abstain  from  his  danger¬ 
ous  intercourse  with  unknown  persons. 
“  Jacta  est  alea'"*  was  the  reply,  and  a  week 
later  the  French  were  admitted  in  the  fortress. 

“They  came  as  allies  of  the  Elector;  but 
nevertheless  it  soon  became  unpleasant  to  him  to 
dwell  under  the  same  roof  with  Biissy  Laifeth, 
the  French  governor,  and  he  went  to  inhabit  the 
castle  of  St.  Peter  at  Treves.  Here  it  happened, 
upon  the  l*2th  March,  1656,  when  all  in  the  palace 
had  gone  to  rest,  and  the  chamberlain  was  read¬ 
ing  to  the  Elector  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  that  on  a  sudden  a  loud  clatter 
of  hoofs  was  heard  on  the  stairs.  This  was  quick¬ 
ly  succeeded  by  the  pacing  of  a  horse  in  the  ante¬ 
chamber,  the  well-barred  folding  doors  flew  open. 
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and  a  horseman,  in  whom  the  Elector  immediately 
recognised  the  Hungarian,  nnle  his  steed  up  to 
the  very  chair  in  which  the  prince  sat.  ‘  Give 
heed,’  said  the  apparition  in  a  hoarse  voice,  ‘  to  the 
warning  I  am  sent  to  give  thee.  Thine  enemies 
have  conspired  against  thee,  and  the  hour  of  their 
triumph  is  at  hand.  They  will  lead  thee  into  cap¬ 
tivity  in  a  foreign  land — a  captivity  which  will  be 
the  least  of  thy  calamities — if  thou  dost  not  resolve 
instantly  to  follow  me.  For  I  have  the  power  to 
conduct  thee  to  a  place  of  safety.’  With  unusual 
promptitude  the  Elector  rose  from  his  seat,  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  called  ujwn  the  name  of 
the  Redeemer,  whereupon  the  Hungarian  and  his 
infernal  steed  disappeared  up  the  chimney.” 

Professor  Biilau  suggests  the  possibility  of 
a  plot,  in  which  the  chamberlain  himself 
might  be  concerned,  having  for  object  to  de¬ 
liver  the  Elector  by  stratagem  into  the  power 
of  those  enemies  into  whose  hands  he  after¬ 
wards  fell  by  more  violent  means.  Wied- 
mann  disapproved  his  prince’s  politics  as 
much  as  he  was  attached  to  his  person ;  and 
the  Elector,  subsequently,  although  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  was  fain  to  dismiss  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  found  him  too  stanch  an  Imperialist. 
But  of  this  Elector’s  political  acts  and  career 
the  professor  proposes  to  speak  in  a  future 
volume. 

Most  of  the  chapters  having  reference  to 
French  history  and  persons,  deal  more  or 
less  with  strange  visions  and  prophecies,' 
and  border  on  the  supernatural,  although 
matter  of  a  more  positive  description  fre¬ 
quently  intervenes.  In  these  papers  M. 
Biilau  has  availed  himself,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  Baron  Gleichen’s  Memoirs,  a  work 
of  which  only  a  hundred  copies  were  printed, 
whilst  not  more  than  fifty  of  these  passed 
through  the  booksellers’  hands.  A  portion 
of  what  they  contain  may  be  found  in  other 
memoirs,  more  widely  known.  Gleichen 
seems  to  have  been  a  rather  credulous  per¬ 
son,  easy  in  his  acceptance  of  startling  tales, 
which  M.  Biilau  translates  with  an  occasional 
sly  comment.  We  are  told  of  Madam  de  la 
Croix,  who  was  killed  in  driving  devils  out 
of  possessed  persons,  and  who  had  the  honor 
of  operating  upon  no  less  a  person  than 
Marshal  Richelieu  —  also  upon  a  certain 
French  consul,  whose  occupant  fiend,  upon 
ejection,  was  so  obliging  as  to  take  the  form 
of  a  Chinese  idol,  all  gold  and  flame  color, 
and  to  make  faces  at  the  company  from  be¬ 
hind  a  green  baize  curtain.  From  trivial 
gossip  of  this  .sort,  M.  Bulau  glides  oft'  to  the 
philosophy  of  visions,  and  gives  various  well- 
authenticated  instances,  explicable  for  the 
most  part  by  the  physical  condition  of  the 
persons  seeing  them.  Gleichen  relates  that 


once,  in  company  at  Madame  Necker’s,  that 
lady  produced  a  letter  from  Buffbn,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  certain  apparitions  then  infesting 
the  province  of  Burgundy,  and  which  took 
the  form  of  old  women.  Several  men  of 
letters,  indisposed  towards  Buffon,  because 
he  was  too  religious  for  them,  made  them¬ 
selves  witty  over  his  propensity  to  believe  in 
the  incredible.  Then  said  Count  Schomberg, 
who  was  present, — “  You  know  me  well 
enough,  gentlemen,  to  be  sure  that  I  do  not 
believe  in  ghosts  ;  nevertheless,  for  a  long 
time  past,  and  almost  every  week,  I  am 
visited  by  the  figures  of  three  old  women, 
who  rise  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  bow  towards 
me,  and  make  horrible  grimaces.” 

“  In  like  manner,  a  certain  Tieman,  a  friend  of 
Gliechen’s — and  who  was  certainly  infected  with 
the  passion  for  the  so-called  secret  sciences,  hnt 
who,  at  the  same  time,  was  a  man  of  strict  vera¬ 
city,  and  constantly  on  his  guard  against  decep¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds — beheld,  almost  in  any  place  on 
which  he  steadfastly  fixed  his  gaze  for  the  space 
of  a  few  minutes,  a  head,  whose  eyes  an<l  features 
were  so  expressive  that  they  seemed  to  live.  On 
the  bloodstain  \vhich  is  shown  in  the  chamber  of 
the  palace  at  Edinburgh,  where  David  Rizzio  was 
murdered,  he  insisted  that  he  had  seen  a  counte¬ 
nance  horribly  distorted  by  the  agonies  of  death. 
He  repeatedly  returned  to  the  place,  and  the  head 
always  re-appeared,  each  time  more  frightful.  The 
thing  is  not  ditlicult  to  accotint  for  by  the  working 
of  imagination,  combiried  perhaps  with  some  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  eye,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  recurrence  of  the  image,  once  conceived,  is 
by  no  means  astonishing.” 

Nearly  every  chapter  of  the  book  before 
us  invites  to  extract  or  comment.  We  can 
here  speak  but  of  one  more,  a  short  and 
lively  sketch,  entitled  Condamine  and  the 
Convnhionnaires.  The  latter,  we  need  hard¬ 
ly  remind  the  reader,  were  a  fanatical  sect  of 
dansenists,  whose  religious  ceremonies  includ¬ 
ed  self-inflicted  tortures,  who  dealt  in  pro¬ 
phecies  and  ecstasies,  and  whose  mad  pro¬ 
ceedings  (which  some  imagined  to  be  the 
result  of  physical  disease)  completely  dis¬ 
credited  the  doctrine  of  Jansenism.  Con¬ 
cerning  these  lunatics  or  enthusiasts,  M.  Biilau 
derives  various  details  from  Baron  Gleichen’s 
work,  and  gives  them  in  combination  with 
amusing  anecdotes  of  the  French  aavayit, 
Charles  Marie  de  la  Condamine.  This  per¬ 
son — born  at  Paris  in  1701,  and  chiefly  re¬ 
membered  for  his  extensive  travels  in  Africa, 
America,  and  the  East,  and  for  his  scientific 
researches  with  respect  to  the  small-pox — 
was  aftiicted  with  an  unbounded  and  irrepres¬ 
sible  curiosity,  in  whose  indulgence  he  was 
sadly  thwarted  by  his  deafness. 
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“  When  he  saw  two  persons  conversing;  confi¬ 
dentially  together,  he  not  only  approached  them 
in  the  most  indiscreet  manner,  but  would  actually 
take  out  his  Ijearing  trumpet,  the  better  to  listen  to 
their  discourse.  If  he  found  a  letter  upon  the 
table,  he  could  not  lielp  opening  and  reading  it. 
When  M.  de  Choiseul  was  ambassador  at  Rome, 
he  one  day  found  Condamine,  with  whom  he  lived 
on  terms  of  great  intimacy,  seated  in  his  closet, 
turning  over  and  perusing  his  papers.  With 
grave  countenance,  and  in  a  mo-t  tragical  tone,  M. 
de  Choiseul  informed  him  that  it  was  his  painful 
duty  to  have  him  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Bastille, 
inasmach  as  an  important  state  secret  was  just 
then  under  discussion,  and  that  the  mere  prob¬ 
ability  of  his  having  got  an  inkling  of  it  sufficed 
to  make  his  imprisonment  necessary,  until  such 
time  as  it  might  be  safely  divulged.  In  vain  were 
Condamine’s  protestations  that  he  had  read  noth¬ 
ing,  and  knew  nothing:  the  guard  was  sent  for, 
a  f)ost-chaise  was  got  ready,  and  his  terrors  were 
worked  upon  to  the  great  amusement  of  all  pres¬ 
ent.  It  is  related  of  Condamine  that,  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  he  committed  a  small  theft,  on  purpose  to 
receive  the  bastinado  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and 
to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  sen.sation  produced  by 
this  punishment.  When  Damiens,  the  assassin 
of  Louis  XV.,  was  executed,  Condamine,  impelled 
by  his  curiosity,  made  his  way  not  only  through 
the  crowd  of  spectators,  and  the  ranks  of  the  troops 
on  guard,  but  into  the  circle  formed  round  the 
scaffold  by  the  executioners  from  the  environs  of 
Paris,  who  had  been  allured  to  the  capital  by  a 
spectacle  to  them  so  interesting.  He  owed  his 
admission  into  this  honorable  assemblage  to  Char¬ 
iot,  the  Paris  executioner,  who  recognised  him, 
and  called  out  to  his  brother  professors — ‘  Gentle¬ 
men,  make  room  for  M.  de  la  Condamine  :  he  is 
an  amateur.’  Another  anecdote  is  told  of  him,  to 
the  effect  that,  upon  a  journey  through  Italy,  he 
came  to  a  village  on  the  sea-shore,  in  whose 
church  a  wax  taper  was  kept  constantly  burning, 
and  learned,  upon  inrpiiry,  that  the  popular  belief 
was,  that  upon  its  extinction  the  village  would  be 
swept  away  by  the  waves.  Thereu|K)n,  he  im¬ 
mediately  snatched  the  taper  and  put  it  out ;  and 
was  then  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  hands 
of  the  enraged  villagers.” 

In  so  inquisitive  a  person  the  mystic  rites 
of  the  CoHDuhiannaires  naturally  awakened 
extreme  curiosity.  He  took  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount  of  trouble  to  obtain  admis¬ 
sion  to  their  ceremonies,  then  much  impeded 
by  the  police.  On  his  solemn  promise  of  se¬ 
crecy,  and  by  representing  himself  as  a  pros¬ 
elyte  anxious  to  be  convinced,  he  was  allowed 
to  witness  the  strange  rites  of  these  fanatics. 
But  on  beholding  a  young  girl  fastened  to 
the  cross,  he  made  some  remarks,  which  so 
scandalized  the  assembly  that  he  was  roughly 
and  ignominiously  turned  out ;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  his  entreaties,  was  never  again 
tolerated  in  their  temples.  Finding  them 
inexorable,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem. 


“  One  day  in  Passion-week,  Gleichen  found 
himself  in  a  company  wdiere  the  conversation 
turned  on  a  very  remarkable  exhibition  w’hich  w'as 
to  take  place  on  Good  Friday,  in  a  certain  assem¬ 
bly  of  Conculsionnaires.  A  young  person  was  to 
be  crucified  with  the  head  downw'ards.  On  his 
expressing  a  wish  to  be  present,  a  lady  gave  him 
a  letter  to  a  lawyer,  a  friend  of  hers,  who  was 
connected  with  the  Conrulsionnaires,  and  whom 
she  requested  to  take  Gleichen  with  him.  On 
the  eve  of  Good  Friday,  Gleichen  met  Condamine 
at  a  house,  where  the  same  subject  was  broached. 
Condamine  bitterly  lamented  his  exclusion  from 
the  strange  scene,  and  Gleichen  could  not  refrain 
Irom  showing  him  his  letter  of  introduction,  and 
making  merry  at  his  disappointment.  But  as 
soon  as  Condamine  learned  that  the  baron  was 
personally  unknown  to  the  lawyer  to  whom  he 
was  recommended,  it  occurred  to  him  to  personate 
Gleichen,  and  enter  in  his  stead.  To  this  end, 
he  implored  the  baron  to  give  him  up  the  letter — 
promising  to  behave  discreetly,  and  vowing  eter¬ 
nal  gratitude.  Gleichen  at  last  yielded  to  his 
importunity,  and  Condamine  forthwith  called  upon 
the  lawyer,  and  had  himself  announced  under 
Gleichen’s  name.  He  was  most  cordially  re¬ 
ceived  :  the  law’yer  look  him  into  his  library, 
showed  him  the  w'orks  of  several  learned  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  made  inquiries  of  him  concerning 
them.  Condamine  answered  as  well  as  he  could 
— said  he  had  studied  law’  under  one,  philosophy 
under  another,  and  played  the  part  of  a  tolerably 
well-informed  German  traveller  so  naturally,  that 
the  lawyer  never  doubted  he  was  the  man  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  be.  On  their  w’ay  to  the  meeting-house, 
he  instructed  the  foreigner  as  to  the  discreetness 
of  deportment  and  the  air  of  pious  conviction  it 
was  essential  he  should  assume.  But  as  ill-luck 
would  have  it,  the  house  to  which  they  went  was 
the  very  same  from  which  Condamine  had  al¬ 
ready  been  disgracefully  expelled.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Evil  One  himself  could  not  have  oc¬ 
casioned  greater  consternation  than  that  of  Con¬ 
damine.  The  entire  congregation  thronged  around 
him,  and  overwhelmed  the  lawyer  w’ith  reproaches, 
for  bringing  amongst  them  the  reckless  scoffer 
who  had  insulted  and  profaned  their  mysteries. 
The  poor  lawyer,  utterly  bewildered,  repeated 
again  and  again  that  they  were  mi.staken,  and  that 
the  gentleman  was  a  distinguished  German,  who 
had  been  strongly  recommended  to  him.  When 
at  last  convinced  that  the  supposed  foreigner  was 
no  other  than  Condamine,  he  joined  in  the  chorus 
of  invectives,  and  the  intruder  had  no  choice  but 
hastily  to  retreat.” 

A  very  extraordinary  piece  of  biography 
— included,  under  the  title  of  Abenleunrle- 
ben,  in  the  miscellany  of  anecdotes  and 
sketches  terminating  the  volume,  is  too  long 
for  extraction.  “At  the  unsuccessful  siege 
of  Coblenz  by  the  French,  in  1688,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  shots  of  the  best  gunner 
in  Ehrenbreitstein  passed  harmlessly  over  the 
French  camp.  The  man  was  arrested,  and 
an  understanding  with  the  enemy  was  de- 
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tected.”  The  gunner’s  confession  comprised 
the  history  of  his  whole  life,  and  a  host  of 
crj^es  and  adventures,  some  too  strange  to 
have  been  invented,  others  connected  with 
supernatural  circumstances,  and  manifestly 
embellished  by  the  imagination  or  supersti¬ 


tion  of  the  narrator.  But  we  have  done 
enough  to  show  the  very  interesting  nature 
of  Professor  Bulau’s  work,  and  we  sliall  look 
with  curiosity  for  the  appearance  of  his  se¬ 
cond  volume. 


A  New  Pipe  of  Pe.vce. — Two  days  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  great  Peace  Con¬ 
gress  at  Frankfort,  a  steamer,  Goliah,  her 
name,  left  Dover  with  some  thirty  miles  of 
wire  on  board,  of  which  one  end  was  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  shore  of  England  and  the  other 
w’as  to  be  made  fast  upon  the  shore  of 
France.  The  day  was  fair,  the  sea  calm,  and  \ 
all  the  elements  assisted  in  the  w’ork.  The 
London  E.Kaminer  very  wisely  considers  the 
men  at  work  upon  the  Goliah,  unrolling  from 
their  cylinder  that  thirty  miles  of  wire — the 
most  valuable  cargo,  perhaps,  ever  yet  car¬ 
ried  in  a  vessel — to  have  been  the  real  Peace 
Congress.  To  put  it  arithmetically,  the  crew 
of  the  Goliah  was  to  the  assembly  in  St. 
Paul’s,  at  Frankfort,  as  lightning  to  stage- 
rosin. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  nine  in  ten  of  all 
the  quarrels  in  the  world,  between  individu¬ 
als  or  nations,  are  described  truly  by  the 
phrase.  Misunderstanding  has  Arisen — we 
are  convinced  that  the  more  familiarly  men 
become  acquainted  with  each  other,  the  more 
they  will  lind  out  how  much  they  have  in 
common.  Whatever  extends  and  quickens 
interchantre  of  thouijht,  facilitates  our  know- 
ledge  of  our  neighbors,  and  brings  peace.  It 
is  impossible  to  know  a  man  and  hate  him. 
A  full  knowledge  of  the  most  wicked  man 
alive  would  not  make  hate  but  pity.  “  There 
goes  my  w  icked  self,”  said  the  good  and  gen¬ 
erous  Jeremy  Taylor,  as  a  man  of  notoriously 
bad  character  passed  him. 

It  is  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  we 
resist  every  attempt  to  lessen  opportunities 
of  intercourse  by  interference  with  the  Post. 
We  think  the  Post-office  a  mighty  Peace¬ 
maker,  and  indispensable  to  peace.  Until  a 
cheap  and  facile  postage  circulation  through 
the  whole  civilized  world,  assisted  by  Electric 
Telegraphs  from  land  to  land,  has  brought 
us  all  to  see  that  man  is  but  in  ignorance  his 
neighbor’s  enemy,  and  has  taught  us  all  to 
feel  the  proper  faith  in  our  fellow-men,  of 


which  w’e  are  deprived  only  by  want  of  closer 
intercourse,  there  will  of  necessity  be  wars 
among  us.  No  peace-treaty  between  France 
and  Enjiland  ever  went  so  far  to  unite  them 
as  the  voyage  of  the  Goliah  did  on  the  27th 
of  last  month. 

All  Europe  ought  to  hold  together;  but 
it  is  unluckily  in  pieces,  and  some  pieces  are 
perpetually  falling  out.  The  safest  jointing 
is  with  copper  wire.  Many  more  rivets  are 
required,  like  that  which  Mr.  Brett  is  putting 
in  between  France  and  England.  His  work' 
finally  accomplished,  long  may  it  share  the 
Channel’s  bed,  and  sleep  unharmed  within 
its  gutta-percha  covering.  May  no  storm 
reach,  no  anchor  cleave,  no  fish  or  sunken 
rocks  molest — that  gutta-percha  tube,  the 
white  man’s  Pipe  of  Peace. — Examiner. 


Cost  of  the  Late  Troubles  in  Europe. 


— The  absolutist  papers  are  counting  up  the 
cost  of  the  late  agitations  of  1848-9.  They 
reckon  up  111,812  men  killed  or  died  in 
camps  and  prisons;  of  whom  42,000  were  in 
Hungary,  31,000  in  the  struggle  for  Italian 
independence,  23,000  in  Naples  and  Sicily, 
tfec.  The  cost  in  money  is  set  at  1 ,832,000,000 
francs,  viz : — 


To  France,  -  -  -  - 

“  (Central  Italy,  (Rome,  &c..)  - 
“  Naples,  .... 

“  Austria,  (Lombardy  and  Venice 
included.) 

“  Hungary,  .... 

“  Russia,  .... 

“  Piedmont,  (material  for  war,) 

“  (national  debt,)  - 


429,000,000 

23,000,000 

81,000,000 

627,000,000 

19,000,000 

603,000,000 

75,000,000 

75,000,000 


Total, . ’  1,832,000,000 


Or,  in  round  mimbers,  about  three  hundred 
and  seventy  mUlions  of  dollars  ! 

This  is  probably  below  even  the  actual 
expenditure,  for  there  is  no  mention,  in  this 
list,  of  the  Schleswig  and  Holstein  affair, 
which  was  very  expensive. 
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NASEBY. 


The  merits  and  demerits  of  the  remarkable 
man  whose  presence  contributed  so  much  to 
the  success  of  the  Parliamentarians  on  the 
memorable  field  of  Naseby  are  still  as  warmly 
canvassed  as  ever.  Usurper,  hypocrite,  dis¬ 
sembler,  man  of  blood,  arch -regicide,  are 
epithets  still  as  lavishly  and  as  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  bestowed  upon  him  as  in  the  days  of 
his  power.  None,  however,  have  ventured 
to  assert  that  he  did  not  possess,  in  common 
with  all  the  conspicuous  Parliamentary 
leaders,  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  courage 
and  resolution,  or  that  he  ever  shrunk  from 
danger  in  the  most  perilous  emergencies. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  a  pane¬ 
gyric  upon  Cromwell ;  eulogy  or  apology  are 
equally  beyond  our  design.  It  is  enough  for 
us  to  know — and  history  furnishes  us  with 
examples  abundantly — that  Providence  is  not 
wont  to  effect  harsh  and  violent  changes  by 
the  agency  of  the  mild  and  scrupulous.  To 
measure  Cromwell  by  the  ordinary  standard 
of  mortality  is  as  futile  as  it  is  absurd  ;  our 
business  is  simply  to  review  the  events  of  a 
battle  in  which  he  performed  a  conspicuous 
part,  and  in  which  he  encountered  danger 
and  death  without  shrinkintj. 

^  O 

This  memorable  conflict  furnishes  another 
to  the  many  comments  on  the  text,  “The 
race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
stronur.”  If  we  had  not  somethinf;  like  a 
parallel  in  the  hard-fought  field  of  Waterloo 
in  our  own  days,  we  could  scarcely  credit  the 
fact,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  body  of  hastily  raised  and  undis¬ 
ciplined  troops,  led  by  men  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  war,  and  especially 
unpractised  in  command,  should  put  to  the 
rout  an  army  composed  of  well-trained  sol¬ 
diers,  led  by  officers  experienced  in  military 
tactics  and  bred  to  arms.  The  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  is  on  record,  and  has  never  been 
questioned. 

On  reading  the  account  of  the  movements 
of  the  two  armies  previous  to  the  conflict 
which  ended  in  the  rout  of  the  Royalist 
forces,  as  it  is  ffiven  in  our  histories  of  Eng- 
land,  one  is  at  first  perplexed  with  the  appa¬ 
rent  inconsistencies.  That  two  considerable 


hoetile  bodies  should  be  near  each  other  for 
several  days  together,  and  yet  be  mutually 
misinformed  as  to  each  other’s  movements, 
seems  utterly  impossible,  even  allowing  for 
the  false  reports  which  rumor  raises  on  such 
occasions,  and  the  fears  which  might  have 
influenced  the  country  people  to  pervert  or 
suppress  the  truth. 

This  apparent  inconsistency  seems  to  be 
explained  by  Larrey,  who  assures  us  that 
Cromwell  reckoned  not  on  trifling  successes, 
his  sole  thoughts  being  directed  to  the 
achieving  .something  decisive  against  the  col¬ 
lective  strength  of  the  Royalists  ;  and  this 
opportunity  was  now  to  be  afforded  him.  In 
this  view  he  was  supported  by  the  two 
Houses.  He  accordingly  had  just  previously 
caused  it  to  be  given  out  that  he  had  marched 
for  Scotland,  purposing  to  join  the  army  of 
the  Covenanters  ;  and,  setting  forward, 
crossed  Huntingdonshire  and  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  giving  notice  to  Fairfax  to  follow  in 
his  wake,  but  at  the  same  time,  hang  by  the 
way,  so  that  the  King’s  army  might  be  pro¬ 
voked  to  follow  him,  while  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Parliament’s  forces  might,  in  emer¬ 
gency,  readily  effect  a  juncture.  The  feint 
succeeded.  Cromwell  had  soon  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  find  that  the  King  had  followed  on 
his  traces,  encamping  at  no  great  distance 
from  Naseby ;  and,  communicating  imme¬ 
diately  with  Fairfax,  resolved  to  try  at  once 
the  issue  of  a  battle.  The  Parliamentarians 
marched  all  night,  and  on  the  10th  of  June 
came  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  King’s 
camp.  Charles,  with  his  proverbial  incau¬ 
tiousness,  had  been  spending  some  days  in 
hunting,  and  the  first  positive  intelligence 
which  the  army  of  the  Parliament  obtained 
of  his  exact  whereabout  was  that  the  King’s 
army  was  in  no  order,  the  soldiers  straggling 
about,  and  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  at 
grass  ! 

Colonel  Hammond  had  been  sent  post  to 
London  with  letters  to  the  House,  praying 
that  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell’s  absence 
might  be  dispensed  with  for  a  short  time,  as 
a  battle  was  hourly  expected.  He  returned 
with  an  approving  answer,  and  with  a  com- 
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mission  for  General  Cromwell  to  command 
the  horse  under  the  Lord  General  Fairfax. 
Tliough  each  party  menaced  the  other,  the 
Parliamentary  leaders  feared  to  hazard  a 
battle  until  the  remainder  of  their  foot,  which 
the  cavalry  had  outmarched,  had  arrived. 
Fairfax  was,  as  usual,  active  and  vigil¬ 
ant  :  from  midnight  till  four  in  the  morning 
he  visited  the  posts.  At  day -break  he  was 
challenged  by  a  sentinel,  of  whom  he  de¬ 
manded  the  word,  having  himself  forgotten 
it.  The  sentinel  answered  firmly,  that  his 
instructions  were,  to  take  the  word  from  all 
who  passed,  but  to  give  it  to  none.  The 
General’s  memory  was  treacherous,  and  the 
rain,  which  fell  heavily  at  the  time,  rendered 
his  detention  the  more  unpleasant ;  but  the 
sentinel  was  a  Commonwealth  soldier,  and 
knew  his  duty.  At  length  the  captain  of 
the  guard  came  to  his  relief,  the  word  was 
furnished,  and  Fairftix,  rewarding  the  soldier 
for  his  firmness,  continued  his  round. 

About  the  same  time  the  Royalist  horse 
were  seen  in  motion,  or  rather  commotion, 
on  Borough  Hill,  the  contiguity  of  their  ene-  I 
mies  having  apparently  becm  discovered,  and 
caused  them  some  surprise  ;  whilst  the  King’s 
carriages  were  observed  draw’ing  off  towards 
Harborouffh.  A  council  of  war  was  here- 
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upon  held  by  the  Parliamentarians,  who, 
while  thus  engaged,  were  greatly  refreshed 
by  the  arrival  of  Cromwell  with  six  hundred 
horse,  doubtless  men  of  his  own  selection, 
a  sample  of  those  “  honest  young  men”  of 
whom  he  speaks  so  significantly  in  some  of 
his  letters.  A  party  of  calvary  was  at  once 
ordered  to  push  forward  in  the  direction  of 
Daventry,  and,  if  possible,  obtain  intelligence 
of  the  Royalist  movements,  while  Ireton  was 
directed  to  fall  with  his  horse  upon  the  flank 
of  the  enemy,  if  an  opportunity  were  afforded 
him.  The  main  body  of  the  Parliamentary 
army  flanked  that  of  the  Royalists  on  the 
way  to  Ilarborough,  and,  on  the  night  of  the 
13th  of  June,  came  to  Gilling.  Here  they 
learnt  that  Ireton,  in  pursuance  of  his  in¬ 
structions,  had  fallen  upon  the  Royalist 
quarters  in  the  town  of  Naseby,  where  he 
took  several  prisoners  and  spread  much 
alarm.  The  King  moved  precipitately  out 
of  the  town  and  made  for  Harborough,  in 
great  consternation :  here  he  found  Prince 
Rupert  in  bed.  The  impetuous  Prince,  by 
Charles’s  orders,  was  roused  from  his  slum¬ 
bers,  and  a  council  of  war  w^as  held  imme¬ 
diately.  The  result  of  their  deliberations 
was  to  give  battle  to  the  forces  of  the  Par¬ 
liament,  whom  they  by  far  outnumbered,  es¬ 
pecially  in  cavalry,  on  which  they  greatly 


depended.  A  strange  story  is  told  of  the 
King’s  irresolution  and  unwilingness  to  fight, 
arising  from  a  dream  which  he  had  at  Daint- 
ry,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Stafford’s  ghost  had 
twice  visited  him,  and  warned  him  not  to  en¬ 
gage  Cromwell,  telling  him  there  was  one 
among  the  Parliamentarians  whom  he  w’ould 
never  overcome. 

On  the  following  morning,  Saturday,  the 
14th  day  of  June,  Fairfax,  at  daybreak,  left 
Gilling  and  advanced  towards  Naseby  ;  by 
five  o’clock  his  army  rendezvoused  near  the 
town.  The  Royalist  army  now  made  its 
appearance  on  the  summit  of  Harborough 
hill.  It  is  said  that  they  had  been  deceived 
by  false  intelligence,  and  had  been  misled  by 
stories  that  Fairfax  was  movinnr  off  in  the 
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direction  of  Northampton.  Making  all  haste 
to  pursue  him,  they  left  behind  them  their 
ordnance — a  circumstance  which  deprived 
them  of  a  considerable  advantage — and  the 
sight  of  Fairfax  draw  n  up  in  good  order,  in 
a  large  fallow-field  northwest  of  Naseby, 
convinced  them,  when  too  late,  of  their  error. 

The  Royalist  main  body  was  led  by  the 
King ;  the  right  wings  by  the  Princes  Rupert 
and  Maurice  ;  the  left  by  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale ;  the  right-hand  reserve  was  as¬ 
signed  to  Lord  Bard,  and  the  left  to  Sir 
George  Lisle.  On  the  Parliamentary  side, 
Fairfax  and  Skippon  had  charge  of  the  main 
bodv  ;  Cromwell  commanded  the  rinrht  winsr, 
and  Ireton  the  left ;  Rainsborough,  Ham¬ 
mond,  and  Pride,  had  charge  of  the  reserves. 
The  watchwords  of  the  Royalists  were 
“  Queen  Mary  and  those  of  the  Parliamen¬ 
tarians,  God  our  strength.”  The  conflict 
be^an  with  tfreat  viuor  on  both  sides.  Ru- 
pert  charged  the  right  wing  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentarians  with  characteristic  gallantry  ;  and 
though  for  some  time  strongly  resisted,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  driving  all  who  opposed  him  in  the 
utmost  confusion  off  the  field,  pursuing  them 
to  a  great  distance.  Ireton,  in  the  rout,  was 
w'ounded  in  the  face  and  in  the  thigh,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Royalist  soldier.  This, 
however,  was  the  only  advantage  gained  by 
the  King’s  party  that  day.  Rupert  followed 
up  his  impetuous  charge  by  pursuing  the 
flying  Roundheads  almost  to  the  town  of 
Naseby ;  and  there,  flushed  with  the  success 
he  had  achieved,  led  his  men  to  plunder  the 
train  of  the  enemy.  Here,  however,  he  was 
disappointed ;  the  party  left  to  guard  the 
train  answered  the  summons  to  surrender 
with  so  sharp  a  volley,  that  the  Cavaliers 
w'ere  constrained  to  abandon  their  hope  of 
pillage  and  draw  off  precipitately.  Puritan 
John  Vicars,  in  that  strange  chronicle  of  his. 
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entitled  “  The  Burning  Bush  not  consumed,” 
gives  a  curious  and  graphic  account  of  Ru¬ 
pert’s  summoning  the  trains.  “  The  leader,” 
says  he,  “  was  a  person  somewhat  in  liabits 
like  our  Generali,  in  a  red  Montero,  as  our 
Generali  had  ;  he  came  as  a  friend,  and  our 
commander  of  the  guard  of  the  train  went 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand  and  asked  how  the 
day  went,  thinking  verily  hee  had  been  our 
Generali.  The  Cavalier  (who  we  since  heard 
for  certain  was  Rupert)  asked  him  and  the 
rest  if  they  would  have  quarter,  whereupon 
they  cried  No,  gave  fire  instantly,  making 
him  flie  for  his  life  and  his  companions.” 
Oldmi.xon  says  the  Prince  also  visited  the 
carriages,  where  there  was  some  good  plun¬ 
der,  and  with  which  he  and  his  follow'ers 
were  for  some  time  occupied.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  Cromwell  had  forced  the 
left  wing  of  the  King’s  army  from  the  main 
body,  and  broke  them  and  their  reserve  with 
terrible  slaughter  ;  then,  supported  bytwo  or 
three  regiments  of  infantry,  attacked  the  main 
body  and  surrounded  their  foot,  who,  finding 
they  were  unsupported  by  the  cavalry,  threw 
down  their  arms  and  yielded  themselves  pri¬ 
soners.  The  King,  seeing  the  day  w'as  lost, 
rode  off  on  the  spur  by  the  Leicester  road, 
pursued  by  the  Roundhead  cavalry,  and  ap¬ 
pears  scarcely  to  have  halted  until  he  reached  i 
Cheshire,  whence  he  proceeded  into  Wales. 
It  is  said  that  Charles,  at  the  most  trying 
moment,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
guards  to  lead  a  charge,  w  hen  Dalzell,  Earl 
of  Carnwarth,  seizing  the  bridle  of  the  King’s 
horse,  exclaimed,  with  a  round  oath,  “  Will 
you  go  on  your  death  on  the  instant  ?”  The 
words  spread  a  panic  through  the  ranks  and 
paralyzed  the  last  efforts  of  the  Royalists. 

Rupert,  returning  to  the  scene  of  conflict, 
found  to  his  dismay  that  the  day  had  been 
won  by  the  Parliamentarians  ;  a  va.st  body 
of  the  Royalists  prisoners,  and  the  field  showed 
evidence  of  the  short  but  sanguinary  encoun¬ 
ter.  To  re-form  his  men,  disordered  by  the 
long  pursuit,  and  their  horses  blowm,  w^as 
found  impossible.  He  immediately  fled  pre¬ 
cipitately,  followed  by  about  three  hundred 
horse,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Bristol. 
His  escape,  as  well  as  that  of  the  King,  may 
be  marvelled  at,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  rout  of  the  Royalists  w’as  so  far  complete, 
but  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  a 
body  of  Cavaliers,  with  great  gallantry,  re¬ 
fused  to  quit  the  field,  remaining  drawn  up 
in  order,  and  defying  the  efforts  of  the  Par- 
liamc  ntarians  to  break  them. 

Fain  IX,  bare-headed,  (his  helmet  being 
struck  o  .  in  the  mdee,)  was  never  more  ac- 
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tive.  Being  entreated  by  the  colonel  of  his 
life-guard,  D’Oyley,  not  to  expose  himself  to 
needless  danger,  the  Colonel  proffering  his 
own  helmet,  the  General  replied,  “  It  is  well 
enough,  Charles,”  and  continued  his  w^ay. 
Observing  the  body  of  horse  alluded  to, 
Fairfax  demanded  the  reason  why  they  were 
not  dispersed.  D’Oyley  replied  that  he  had 
charged  them  twice  and  had  failed  to  break 
them.  “Then,”  said  Fairfax,  “try  them 
again  in  front  while  I  fall  on  their  rear.” 
The  order  was  promptly  executed.  The 
charge  was  sounded  ;  the  Roundheads  met 
in  the  centre  of  their  enemies,  and  the  last 
resistance  of  the  Royalists  was  crushed  :  but 
not  without  a  few  minutes  of  desperate  hand 
to  hand  fighting,  in  the  course  of  which  Fair¬ 
fax  himself  killed  a  cornet.  The  standard 
w’as  snatched  up  by  a  dragoon  of  D’Oyley’s 
regiment,  who  boasted  that  he  had  killed  the 
bearer;  but  the  Colonel,  who  witnessed  the 
exploit,  severely  rebuked  the  fellow  for  his 
lying  and  boasting.  Fairfax,  with  great  mo¬ 
desty,  bade  the  Colonel  cease,  observing  that 
he  had  obtained  honor  enough,  and  could 
afford  to  let  the  trooper  boast.  History  has 
hardly  done  justice  to  the  devoted  band  of 
Royalists  thus  destroyed,  and  who,  too  proud 
to  fly,  and  scorning  to  yield  without  a  strug¬ 
gle,  thus,  when  the  day  was  lost,  sold  their 
lives  dearly  and  died  gloriously. 

That  Cromwell  was  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  we  know  from  an  anecdote  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us.  Advancing  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  a  Royalist  captain,  who 
knew  his  person,  singled  him  out,  and,  as  they 
closed  after  exchanging  pistol-shots,  with  a 
dextrous  drawing  cut  severed  the  strap  of 
his  morrion,  which  he  succeeded  in  tossing 
from  Oliver’s  head  ;  but  before  he  could  strike 
the  meditated  blow,  the  Captain  either  fell 
by  another  hand,  or,  what  is  not  improbable, 
passed  his  adversary  in  the  charge,  and,  in 
wheeling  about  was  prevented  coming  within 
sweep  of  him  again.  A  helmet,  hastily  tossed 
to  Cromwell  by  a  trooper,  was  clapped  on 
his  head  the  wrong  way  in  such  haste  that  the 
hinder  part  flapped  over  his  eyes  during  the 
remainder  of  the  fij^ht. 

The  loss  of  the  Royalists  on  this  fatal  day 
was  aggravated  by  the  consequences  of  such 
a  rout.  Besides  their  cannon,  ammunition, 
standards,  horses,  Ac.,  the  Kinej  s  cabinet 
was  found  among  the  spoil,  and  the  letters  it 
contained  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  bitterest 
enemies.  On  the  bad  faith  and  duplicity  which 
these  letters  disclosed  enough  has  been  already 
said ;  his  apologists  will  find  a  palliative  in 
the  accursed  “  kingcraft”  of  the  preceding 
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reign.  It  is  said  that  there  was  also  found  a 
grotesque  wooden  image,  which  the  Royalists 
carried  about  with  them,  and  even  paraded 
with  profane  ribaldry  just  previous  to  the 
battle,  calling  it  “  the  god  of  the  Roundheads.’’ 

Ireton,  taking  advantage  of  the  turn  of  the 
tide  of  battle,  offered  the  man  who  held  him 
prisoner  his  liberty  if  he  would  carry  him  off 
safely,  an  arrangement  which  appears  to  have 
been  effected  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
either  party. 

About  three  thousand  Royalists  sealed 
their  loyalty  with  their  blood  on  that  fatal 
day,  four  lords  were  mortally  wounded,  and 
Rupert  and  Sir  Jacob  Ashley  escaped  with 
severe  contusions,  their  helmets  having  been 
beaten  from  their  heads,  good  evidence  that 
they  were  no  skulkers  from  the  fiay. 

An  old  man,  named  Warren,  living  about 
thirty  years  ago  at  Naseby,  used  to  tell  of  his 
grandfather’s  recollection  of  this  battle.  lie 
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(the  grandfather)  was  then  a  boy  of  about 
ten  years  of  age,  and  was  keeping  cows  in 
the  fields  at  the  time  of  the  fight.  He  was 
afterwards  present  at  the  burial  of  the  slain, 
which  was  performed  by  the  country  people, 
who  came  in  from  the  town  and  all  the  neigh¬ 
boring  villages,  but,  in  some  cases,  in  a  very 
slovenly  manner,  the  graves  being  too  shal¬ 
low,  and  crammed  full.  This,  on  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  bodies,  became  very  offensive, 
and  caused  the  grass  to  grow  rank  on  those 
spots,  which  the  cattle  cropped  close  for  se¬ 
veral  years  afterwards.  These  graves  are 
still  visible,  the  earth  having  subsided,  so 
that  in  the  rainy  season  the  wet  stands  in 
them.  Occasionally,  the  gravel-diggers  have 
found  human  bones  in  the  neighborhood;  it 


is  not,  however,  quite  certain  that  they  are 
the  evidence  of  this  sanguinary  and  unnatural 
conflict,  and  they  may  probably  be  traces  of 
earlier  interments  in  earlier  and  peaceful 
times.  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  thus  found 
the  same  rude  and  unblessed  grave,  the  well- 
dressed  being  stripped  of  their  clothes. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  body  of  a  man 
with  a  wound  in  the  breast,  which  was  about 
to  be  consigned  to  the  earth,  when  a  young 
woman,  the  daughter  of  an  apothecary,  ob¬ 
serving  the  hands,  exclaimed,  “  This  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  gentleman,  and  his  pulse  still  beats.” 
By  her  direction,  wrapped  in  her  under-pet¬ 
ticoat,  the  body  was  conveyed  to  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  village,  and  the  wounded  man,  whose 
name  was  Mansell,  recovered.  It  is  said  that 
his  preserver  lived  with  him  as  his  house¬ 
keeper  until  his  death,  when  he  left  her  a 
handsome  annuity. 

About  a  week  after  the  battle,  the  prisoners, 
amounting  in  number  to  nearly  five  thousand, 
were  paraded  through  London  with  the  fifty- 
two  standards  taken  in  the  field  of  Naseby, 
as  far  as  St.  Martin’s-lane  end,  where  they 
were  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the  green 
and  yellow  trained  bands  of  the  city,  and 
different  localities  assigned  them.  Some  bore 
their  lot  with  fortitude  and  in  silence,  others 
vented  their  loyalty  in  abuse  of  their  Round- 
head  captors,  while  some  protested  that  they 
were  pressed  men,  and  had  been  dragged 
into  the  service  of  the  Royalists  against  their 
inclination.  It  is  due  to  the  triumphant 
party  to  add  that  they  did  not  abuse  their 
victory  by  the  ill-treatment  of  these  men,  but 
that  two  hundred  pounds  were  Allotted  for 
bread  and  beer  to  be  served  out  among  them. 


The  Late  Dr  Black. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  on  Thursday,  in  the 
Chemistry  section.  Dr.  George  Wilson  de¬ 
tailed  a  few  unpublished  particulars  respect¬ 
ing  the  personal  character  and  habits  of  the 
late  Dr.  Black,  the  celebrated  chemist. 
Among  other  particulars  of  his  singularity, 
he  stated  that  Dr.  Black  was  in  the  habit  of 
wearing,  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  a  pair 
of  tin  shoes  over  his  leather  ones,  to  protect 
his  feet  from  wet,  on  which  occasions  he 
used  to  be  followed  by  troops  of  boys,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  singularity  of  his  dress.  He 


also  said  that  Dr.  Black  had  thermometers 
hung  up  in  his  sitting-room,  and  that  the 
first  thing  he  did  whenever  he  entered  the 
room  was  to  examine  them.  The  servants 
discovered  that  the  mercury  glasses,  as  they 
called  them,  told  tales  upon  them  when  they 
neglected  the  fires  or  overheated  the  apart¬ 
ment;  and  they  ultimately  adopted  the  prac¬ 
tice,  when  the  thermometers  stood  too  high, 
to  hold  them  out  at  the  window,  and  when 
they  stood  too  low,  they  held  them  to  the 
fire,  a  little  before  the  doctor  entered  his 
room.  The  trick  was  never  discovered. 
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ogy,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  Hieroglyphical  Literature,  By  George 
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“  If  I  were  to  have  the  choice  of  a  fairy  signify  their  meaning.  There  they  still  stood, 
gift,  it  should  be  like  none  of  the  many  things  promising  much  and  giving  nothing.  Egypt 
1  fixed  upon  in  my  childhood,  in  readiness  thus  became  a  syndnyme  for  darkness  and 
for  such  an  occasion.  It  should  be  for  a  mystery.  To  the  minds  of  many,  it  remains 
great  winnowing-fan,  such  as  would,  without  the  land  of  dreams,  the  abode  of  marvels, 
injury  to  human  eyes  and  lungs,  blow  away  Never  can  it  lose  the  deep  interest  and  sur- 
the  sand  which  buries  the  monuments  of  passing  sublimity  which  are  connected  with 
E(»'ypt.”^  Symbols,  however,  as  well  as  its  mystery.  The  lifting  of  this  veil  by  the 
sand,  have  concealed  the  rich  treasures  of  hand  of  modern  philology  has  only  exposed 
Egypt  from  successive  generations.  Hero-  fresh  wonders  to  our  view, 
dotus  and  Plato  beheld  the  gigantic  temples,  Egypt  is  a  name  rich  with  associations  of 
lofty  obelisks,  and  marvellous  colossi  of  the  deepest  interest.  Religion  and  philosophy 
valley  of  the  Nile,  with  mingled  feelings  of  are  closely  connected  with  her  history.  The 
admiration  and  awe.  The  ample  records  of  Christian  and  the  scholar  have  the  strongest 
early  history,  “  graven  with  an  iron  pen  in  reasons  for  searching  her  records.  To  the 
the  rock,”  confronted  them,  but  conveyed  no  former,  Palestine  alone  surpasses  Egypt  in 
information.  Greece  and  Rome  are  humbled  interest  and  importance.  From  primeval 
at  the  discovery  of  their  inability  to  read  the  times,  the  two  countries  have  sustained  rela- 
language  of  the  Nile.  They  possessed  not  tions  to  each  other  that  have  necessitated 
and  could  not  find  the  key  that  would  un-  the  study  of  their  common  history  in  order 
lock  the  casket.  It  was  alike  hidden  from  to  comprehend  the  career  of  either.  Both 
their  Gothic  successors.  To  these  is  be-  lands  were  peopled  originally  from  the  same 
queathed  a  rich  legacy — knowledge,  both  section  of  the  human  family .  Two  streams  of 
secular  and  sacred  ;  law,  civil  and  criminal ;  colonists  descended  from  the  mountains  of 
literature,  philosophic,  poetic,  and  historic  ;  Armenia,  the  one  taking  a  left-hand  course, 
and  a  heaven-born  religion  to  civilize  and  founding  the  empires  of  Babylon  and  Nine- 
save  them,  but  not  the  solution  of  the  Egypt-  veh,  and  the  other  diverging  to  the  right, 
ian  problem.  Modern  Europe  continued  to  and  establishing  at  an  early  period  wealthy 
look  with  dim  eyes  upon  the  old  archives  and  civilized  communities  in  Palestine.  Ere 
profusely  chiselled  and  painted  on  the  won-  long,  these  streams — separated  at  the  cora- 
drous  monuments  of  the  Nile.  Scholars,  mencement  of  their  course  by  the  desert — 
stored  with  learning,  and  possessed  of  untir-  unite  in  Egypt.  The  Mesopotamian  colony 
ing  perseverance  and  great  acumen,  con-  sends  some  of  its  members  southward,  who, 
fessed  themselves  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  planting  on  their  way  the  kingdoms  of  Havi- 
decipher.  No  application  of  science  availed,  lah  and  Sheba,  convey  their  traditionary  re- 
and  every  cunning  conjecture  was  stultified  ligion  and  social  culture  into  Upper  Egypt, 
by  the  obstinate  refusal  of  these  quaint  signs  to  Here  they  came  in  contact  with  the  inhabit- 

_  .  _ _  ants  of  Lower  Egypt,  who  were  an  offshoot 

*  Martineau’s  “  Eastern  Life,”  vol.  L  p.  60.  of  the  Palestine  colony.  This  ethnical  affinity 
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is  strengthened  by  the  Hebrews,  a  hardy,  no¬ 
madic  tribe  proceeding  from  the  sources  of 
the  P^iiphrates  and  pitching  their  tents  in  Pa¬ 
lestine.  Hebrew  history  is,  lienceforth,  an 
episode  in  that  of  Egypt,  although  treated  as 
the  main  topic  in  Scripture,  in  harmony  with 
the  great  object  of  revelation.  Abraham’s 
visit  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  Joseph’s  im¬ 
prisonment  and  subsequent  elevation  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  Moses’  deli¬ 
verance  of  the  oppressed  Israelites,  are  among 
our  earliest  lessons  from  the  Bible.  The 
Hebrews,  in  the  nomadic  and  settled  periods 
of  their  history,  are  the  link  that  unites  the 
neiirhborinsf  territories.  Their  ancient  books 
are  translated  at  Alexandria,  and  the  world 
is  enlightened  by  the  labors  of  “  the  Seventy.” 
Ancient  prophecy  had  uttered  the  dark  say¬ 
ing,  “  out  of  higypt  have  I  called  my  son,” 
to  be  fulfilled  in  the  departure  that  followed 
“  the  flight”  of  the  Holv  Familv.  Origen 
founds  an  Alexandrian  school  of  divinity, 
which  obtains  a  wide-spread  renown  for  its 
union  of  a  spurious  philosophy  with  Chris¬ 
tianity.  In  after  times,  the  Crescent  and  the 
Cross  contended  here  for  the  mastery.  T’he 
expiring  enthusiam  of  the  crusader,  though 
fostered  by  the  zeal  of  St.  Louis,  was  extin¬ 
guished  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Hebrew 
history,  the  infancy  of  Christ,  the  corruption 
of  His  teaching,  and  the  struggleof  Cluisten- 
dom,  are  all  interwoven  with  the  career  of 
the  Egyptians. 

To  the  philosopher,  Egypt  is  a  mine  of  the 
richest  ore,  amply  rewarding  the  labor  of 
extracting  the  pure  metal.  Out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  Egvbt  he  looks  for  light  to  illumine 
many  mysterious  questions.  Greece  and 
Home  are  mere  stepping-stones  towards  this 
more  distant  province  of  the  territory  of  Time. 
Homer  and  Herodotus — the  fathers  of  poet¬ 
ry  Jind  history — are  moderns  by  the  side  of 
Egyptian  sriges.  Instead  of  assigning  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  himpire  as  the  close  of  an¬ 
cient,  and  the  commencement  of  modern  his¬ 
tory,  we  are  almost  induced  to  push  back 
tlie  barrier  between  these  great  epochs  to  the 
infancy  of  Greece  and  the  decay  of  Egypt. 
If  the  division  were  arbitrary,  this  change 
might  !)e  justified.  But  the  appearance  of 
new  races  on  the  world’s  stage  at  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  power,  marks  the  end  of  one 
act  and  the  beginning  of  another  in  the 
great  drama  of  history.  Still  the  ancient 
part  of  ancient  history  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  From  the  earth’s  strata 
the  geologist  may  gather  up  the  figures  that 
record  the  age  of  man’s  abode,  but  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  must  declare  the  anti- 
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quity  of  man  himself.  Mythological  researches 
also  compel  the  inquirer  to  examine  this  pro¬ 
lific  source  indicated  even  by  his  classic 
guides.  The  myths  of  Greece  are  discov¬ 
ered  to  be  exotics  transplanted  from  the 
richer  soil  of  Egypt.  Speculative  philosophy 
points  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  as  its  home. 
Amid  the  puerilities  by  which  it  is  degraded, 
are  nevertheless  visible  lofty  thoughts  and 
shrewd  surmises,  that  manifest  the  possession 
of  intellectual  power.  The  soul’s  nature  and 
immortality,  future  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments,  the  spirituality  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
were  topics  familiar  to  the  priestly  order. 
To  such  an  extent  was  this  the  case,  that  a 
modern  popular  writer  has  not  hesitated  to 
trace  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch  to  an 
Egyptian  source,  unmindful  of  the  existence 
of  primeval  traditions  inherited  by  the  com¬ 
mon  posterity  of  Adam 

Before  we  proceed  to  indicate  the  results 
that  have  rewarded  the  labors  of  Egyptolo¬ 
gers,  a  hasty  glance  must  be  given  at  the 
history  of  those  labors.  This  history  is  a 
lesson  to  the  desponding  in  }dl  ages,  from  its 
affording  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the 
success  consequent  upon  industry  and  perse¬ 
verance.  Apparently  insurmountable  diffi¬ 
culties  discouraged  the  pioneers  ;  and  their 
conjectures,  though  gilded  with  hope,  often 
led  into  deeper  darkness.  More  perplexing 
were  the  windincfs  and  intricacies  alonjr  which 
they  endeavored  to  thread  their  way,  while 
they  groped  about  to  find  the  clue  for  the 
labyrinth.  The  seeming  spring  in  this  arid 
and  barren  desert  lured  on  the  wayfarer  only 
to  mock  him  with  the  deceptions  of  the  mir¬ 
age.  A  faint  rav  of  light  breaking  through 
the  clouds  that  enveloped  this  subject  served 
only  “  to  make  darkness  visible,”  and  yet  more 
oppressive  as  it  withdrew,  and  the  clouds 
once  more  closed  over  the  scene.  From  the 
proud  position  now’  occupied,  the  modern 
scholar  looks  back  with  wonder  and  grati- 

^  ^  O 

tude — ^with  wonder  at  difficulties  surmount¬ 
ed,  and  with  gratitude  to  the  heroic  men 
who  have  taught  mankind  by  their  success 
never  to  despair  of  the  result  of  any  grand 
conception. 

It  is  sornew’hat  singular  that  the  name  of 
Na[)ole(»n  is  associated  with  the  history  of 
hieroglyphical  discovery.  His  expedition 

into  Egypt  displayed  in  its  details,  as  well  as 
in  the  greatness  of  its  design,  the  qualities  of 
a  master- min  cl.  'I’he  general,  statesman,  and 
scholar,  w  ere  alike  represented  by  the  French 
leader.  Military  renown  was  coveted  by  him 
and  his  countrymen ;  but  his  far-seeing  eye 
looked  beyond  the  battle-field  and  victory  to 
28 
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the  advantages  derivable  from  additional 
conquests.  France  sent  forth  her  savans  to 
profit  by  the  golden  opportunity  of  studying 
the  monuments  of  Egypt.  By  their  labors 
the  learned  world  was  enriched  with  fac¬ 
similes  of  inscriptions,  the  great  funeral  Pa¬ 
pyrus,  and  the  Rosetta  stone.  These  valua¬ 
ble  materials  for  research  diminished  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  failure  in  colonizing  Egypt 
with  Europeans — a  project  originally  pro¬ 
posed  by  Leibnitz  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  strongly 
recommended  by  Bossuet  in  his  “  Universal 
History.”  Ere  these  stores  had  been  col¬ 
lected,  Zoega,  a  Dane,  had  made  some  pro¬ 
gress  in  hieroglyphical  pursuits.  By  the 
aid  of  Greek  tradition  and  tlie  Coptic  tongue, 
he  arrived  at  some  preliminary  and  import¬ 
ant  results.  He  first  indicated  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  pictorial  and  symbolic  signs, 
and  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  pho¬ 
netics.  Barthelemy’s  conjecture  that  the 
rings  contained  royal  names  was  regarded  by 
him  as  exceedingly  plausible.  Zoega  had 
found  the  ri;rht  road,  and  remaininf;  difficul- 
ties  might  be  expected  soon  to  disappear. 
This  <;ood  bejjfinnintr  was  destined  for  a  time 
to  be  most  unproductive.  The  editors  of  the 
splendid  French  work  on  Egypt  were  bewil¬ 
dered  with  the  mass  of  materials  that  had 
been  obtained  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
Despair  of  success  extinguished  the  hope 
that  had  been  kindled  by  the  lucid  views  of 
Zoega  and  Barthelemy,  and  even  by  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  French  scholars. 

In  this  extremity,  hope  was  rekindled  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  by  the  circulation  of  en¬ 
graved  copies  of  its  record.  This  stone — a 
slab  of  black  syenitic  basalt — was  discovered 
in  August,  1799,  by  a  French  artillery  officer 
at  Rosetta.  Upon  it  is  a  triple  inscription; 
the  first  in  hieroglyphics,  the  second  in  the 
demotic  character,  and  tlie  third  in  Greek. 
The  English  having  gained  possession  of 
Alexandria,  obtained  this  stone,  which  was 
to  have  enriched  the  Louvre,  and  deposited 
it  in  the  British  Museum.  Expectation  rose 
high  at  this  discovery,  and  the  more  san¬ 
guine  almost  realized  the  decipherment  of 
those  provoking  papyri  which  had  so  re¬ 
cently  put  to  flight  all  hope.  It  seemed  now 
not  unlikely  that  the  dark  clouds  would  roll 
away,  and  primeval  history  be  published  to 
the  world.  Heyne  and  Porson  mended  and 
translated  the  Greek  inscription,  other  schol¬ 
ars  sought  to  do  the  same  for  the  remaining 
inscriptions,  but  were  baffled  chiefly  by  their 
own  preconceived  notions.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  hieroglyphic  character  was  purely 


symbolic,  and  the  demotic  purely  alphabetic, 
thus  retracing  the  steps  previously  taken  by 
Zoega ;  both  kinds  of  writing  are  now  known 
to  be  of  a  mixed  nature.  For  this  knowledge 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  who 
first  discovered  the  existence  of  symbolic 
signs  in  the  demotic,  and  phonetic  signs  in 
the  hieroglyphic  character.  De  Sacy  and 
Akerblad  had  previously  made  some  pro¬ 
gress;  but  to  Young  belongs  the  honor  of 
demonstratinfi  the  above-named  facts.  He 
maintained  that  all  Egyj)tian  writing  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  hieroglyphics,  and  must  therefore 
necessarily  contain  symbols,  and  not  only  the 
alphabetic  elements  whicli  Akerblad  had  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  demotic  character.  L"pon  this 
latter  style  of  writing,  unfortunately.  Young 
was  induced  to  expend  much  time  and  labor, 
which  would  have  been  better  employed 
upon  the  hieroglyphics.  It  is  remarkable 
that  even  now'  the  demotic  and  hieratic  forms 
are  less  known  to  us  than  the  picture-writing, 
which  seems  at  first  to  present  the  greatest 
difficulty.  De  Saulcy  and  Ampere  are  the 
latest  and  most  eminent  investigators  of  these 
hitherto  unproductive  characters. 

Young  has  the  merit  of  having  directed 
special  attention  to  the  hieroglyphics  enclosed 
in  an  oval,  or  cartouche,  or  ring.  The  con¬ 
jecture  that  this  enclosure  was  emblematic  of 
dignity,  and  that  the  signs  enclosed  w'cre 
expressive  of  the  name  ot  a  sovereign,  was 
proved  to  be  w'ell-founded.  Young,  who 
had  begun  with  guessing,  ended  with  identi¬ 
fying  two  out  of  twenty  rings;  these  two 
contained  the  names  of  Ptolemy  and  Bere¬ 
nice.  Even  now,  little  had  been  accom¬ 
plished,  for  Young  had  caught  only  a  partial 
glimpse  of  the  truth,  and  was  altogether  un¬ 
certain  as  to  the  direction  in  which  future  re¬ 
search  should  be  prosecuted.  The  Egyptian 
alphabet  remained  still  in  great  obscurity, 
although  Young  had  let  in  more  light  upon 
this  dark  subject  than  any  previous  inquirer. 
Champollion  le  Jeune  followed,  and  soon 
outstripped  Young  in  this  investigation, 
though  at  first  greatly  hindered  by  his  belief 
in  the  exclusively  symbolic  nature  of  the  hi- 
eroglyphic  and  hieratic  characters.  He  soon, 
however,  formed  a  correct  opinion  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  was  drawm  by  it  to  the  former,  as 
the  true  point  from  whence  the  inquiry  should 
have  commenced.  Hieroglyphics  w’ere  now 
regarded  by  him  as  both  the  source  and  the 
key  of  Egyptian  writing,  while  the  royal 
rings  were  perceived  to  contain  the  clue  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  alphabet.  The 
European  collections  and  the  great  Egyptian 
work  furnished  him  with  materials  for  com- 
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parison,  and  thus  facilitated  his  arrival  at 
certain  conclusions.  Homophone  signs  (that 
is,  different  figures  representing  one  and  the 
same  sound)  were  discovered  by  his  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  rings  of  Ptolemy,  and  his  sister, 
Cleopatra,  on  the  small  obelisk  of  Phila3,  and 
by  applying  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  to 
the  decipherment  of  the  royal  rings  of  the 
Egyptian  work.  By  a  series  of  publications, 
his  researches  and  their  results  were  made 
known  to  the  world.  Ilis  Egyptian  hiero¬ 
glyphic  alphabet  announced  the  great  dis¬ 
covery,  and  was  followed  three  years  after¬ 
wards  by  a  manual  of  hieroglyphics,  which 
chiefly  consisted  in  an  extension  of  the  former 
book.  Some  years  subsequent  to  his  prema¬ 
ture  death,  the  entire  results  of  his  researches 
were  embodied  in  a  work  on  Egyptian  gram¬ 
mar,  published  in  1836 — 1841. 

In  ChampoHion’s  dictionary,  a  list  of  deci¬ 
phered  hieroglyphics  was  given  ;  the  author 
estimatinnr  the  entire  number  at  ei^ht  hun- 
dred.  He  was  the  first  to  affirm  that  the 
faces  of  the  Pharaohs  sculptured  on  the 
temples  were  likenesses,  thus  carrying  back 
the  art  of  portrait-sculpture  and  painting 
into  the  night  of  time.  The  portrait  of  Shi-  ] 
shak,  or  Pharaoh-Shishonk,  the  conqueror  of 
Rehoboara,  and  the  portraits  of  Cleopatra 
and  her  son  Cmsarian,  at  Dendera,  are  well 
known.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
the  portraits  of  prisoners,  such  as  Ilchoboam 
himself,  were  either  painted  or  sculptured  ; 
their  faces  being  merely  characteristic  of  na¬ 
tional  peculiarities.  In  Rosellini’s  valuable 
work,  is  a  lengtliened  series  of  portraits  of 
Pharaohs,  extending  back  to  Amunoph  I., 
who  is  said  to  have  reii{ned  between  the  six- 
teenth  and  eighteenth  century  before  Christ. 

Rosellini  and  Salvolini,  both  pupils  and 
disciples  of  Champollion,  aided  their  master 
by  illustrating  and  confirming  his  views. 
To  Salvolini  we  owe  the  first  public  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  principles  of  the  phonetic 
alphabet,  and  the  first  philological  interpre¬ 
tation  of  an  Egyptian  text.  His  memory, 
however,  is  not  respected,  even  to  the  extent 
of  his  merits,  on  account  of  his  dishonorable 
employment  of  some  of  Champollion’s  pa¬ 
pers.  Latterly,  no  scholar  has  done  more 
towards  facilitating  the  study  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  language  than  Dr.  Lepsius,  of  Berlin. 
He  has  succeeded  in  removinnr  the  excres- 

o 

cences  of  Champollion’s  .system,  and  of 
greatly  simplifying  the  arrangement  of  the 
signs.  All  these  are  distributed  by  him 
into  two  great  classes — ideographics  and 
phonetics,  or  signs  of  objects  and  of  sounds. 
Of  the  latter,  Champollion  had  given  a  list, 


of  two  hundred — a  most  unwieldy  alphabet. 
This  high  number  arose  from  an  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  heaping  together  of  all  the  signs  that 
might  be  used  with  a  phonetic  signification. 
By  rejecting  such  of  these  as  are  either  only 
used  phonetically  in  certain  words,  or  for 
peculiar  combination  of  sounds,  there  re¬ 
mained  thirty- four  purely  alphabetic  signs, 
which  Lepsius  identified  as  corresponding 
with  the  old  Egyptian  letters.  The  rejected 
signs  are  arranged  under  the  two  divisions 
of  syllabics  and  mixed  hieroglyphics.  As 
during  the  Greek  and  Roman  rule  over 
Egypt,  many  pictures  received  for  the  first 
time  a  phonetic  sense,  these  have  been  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  more  ancient  letters.  Order 
has  at  length  been  brought  out  of  chaos, 
light  out  of  darkness,  and  grammars,  vo¬ 
cabularies,  and  dictionaries  aid  the  student 
of  the  Egyptian  tongue  in  his  endeavors  to 
translate  that  which  a  few  years  since  was 
untranslatable.  Comparatively  few  are  the 
inscriptions  that  now  perplex  the  Egyptolo¬ 
ger  ;  and  even  of  these  he  is  able  to  declare 
what  they  do  ?iol  say.  The  relative  ages  of 
the  monuments,  the  deeds  they  record,  or 
the  divinities  to  whom  they  are  dedicated, 
are  now  revealed  to  the  decipherer.  Refer¬ 
ring,  then,  those  readers  who  are  desirous  of 
a  more  minute  history  of  hieroglyphical  dis¬ 
covery  to  Moritz  Schwartze’s  great  work  on 
the  subject,  we  shall  occupy  our  remaining 
space  with  a  brief  account  of  the  interesting 
facts  now  made  known  by  the  translation  of 
the  ancient  language  of  the  Nile. 

The  Biblical  student  naturally  anticipates 
much  valuable  and  interesting  information 
corroborative  of  Scripture  records,  respect¬ 
ing  the  intercourse  between  the  Israelites 
and  Egyptians.  Inscriptions  are  expected 
to  speak  of  Abraham’s  visit,  of  Joseph’s 
preservation  of  the  people  from  famine,  of 
the  bondage  of  Israel,  of  the  history  of 
Mo.ses,  liL  miraculous  deeds,  and  deliverance 
of  his  countrymen.  Much  harm,  however, 
has  often  re.'Julted  from  an  over-anxiety  to 
obtain  confirmation  of  previously  received 
facts,  and  disappointment  has  not  only  been 
felt  more  keenly,  but  has  sometimes  unduly 
affected  our  faith  Preconceived  notions  and 
expectations  invatiably  injure  the  cause  of 
truth,  by  waiping  the  mind  and  nullifying 
inquiry.  That  the  wish  is  father  to  the  be¬ 
lief  has  too  frequently  been  illustrated  to 
need  much  comment.  In  antiquarian  re¬ 
searches,  however,  this  has  at  times  been  so 
glaring,  as  to  be  deemed  an  archieological 
idiosyncrasy,  and  therefore  almost  destruc¬ 
tive  of  public  confidence.  The  vague  and 
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confused  ideas  which  many  entertain  re¬ 
specting  events  that  occurred  ages  ago,  lead 
both  to  credulity  and  incredulity.  Partial 
and  imperfect  knowledge  induces  the  sus¬ 
picious  to  reject,  and  the  simple  to  receive 
the  statements  of  antiquity.  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  ill-furnished  and  rash  inqui¬ 
rers  have,  by  their  hasty  and  unsound  con¬ 
clusions,  w’eakened  the  faith  of  some  in  such 
investigations.  The  well-known  group  of 
figures  of  Darius  Ilystaspes,  and  ten  fettered 
captives,  on  the  sculptured  rock  at  Bisutun, 
were  metamorphosed,  by  Ctesias,  into  Semi- 
ramis  with  her  guard  ;  by  Porter,  into  Tig- 
lath-pileser  and  the  captive  Israelites  ;  and 
by  Keppel,  into  Ahasuerus,  with  Esther  and 
her  suppliant  countrymen  !  Ilawlinson,  by 
deciphering  the  superscription,  has  substitu¬ 
ted  certainty  for  mere  conjecture;  and  the 
“  Great  King,”  as  a  conqueror,  stands  before 
the  world.  The  interview  between  Joseph  and 
his  brethren,  so  touchingly  told  in  Holy  Writ, 
was  supposed  to  have  been  found  painted 
in  one  of  the  caves  of  Benee  Hasan  ;  but 
the  hieroglyphics  declare  the  principal  figure 
to  be  Nefothph,  the  governor  of  the  district, 
and  owner  of  the  tomb,  and  the  procession 
to  consist  of  “  thirty-seven  captives.”* 

These  instances  teach  caution  and  also 
yield  encouragement,  for  though  sculptures 
and  paintings  may  mislead  the  imaginative 
spectator,  the  certain  records  inscribed  on 
them  will  correct  the  error.  Let  it  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  supposed  that  there  are  no  traces 
of  the  old  relations  between  Egypt  and 
Judaea,  since  it  is  not  the  absence,  but  the 
paucity  of  testimony  of  which  we  complain. 
Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  scripture  state¬ 
ments  are  inherently  weak,  and  need  prop¬ 
ping  up  with  foreign  supports.  Their  con¬ 
firmation — when  obtainable  from  profane 
history— is  to  be  valued,  but  not  deemed 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  their  truth. 
Too  often  is  Biblical  historv  treated  as  infe- 
rior  in  veracity  to  the  works  of  classical  his¬ 
torians.  It  is  denied  the  importance  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  archives  of  any 
country  written  and  preserved  by  its  own 
people.  Apart  from  their  inspiration,  they 
bear  upon  their  front  the  seal  of  truthfulness. 


♦  Both  these  cases  are  inaccurately  stated  in  the 
Art.  “  Dress,  in  Dr.  Kitto’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical 
Literature.”  The  writer  was  evidently  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  Rawlinson’s  discovery  of  the  significance 
of  the  Bisutun  sculpture,  and  inclines  to  the  (now 
untenable)  opinion  that  the  arrival  of  Joseph’s 
brethren  is  depicted  at  Benee  Hasan.  These  errors 
were  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  so  recent  and  gene¬ 
rally  excellent  a  work. 


and  are  sustained  by  the  accumulated  testi¬ 
mony  of  successive  generations  of  Jews,  who 
cherished  them  as  their  national  history,  and 
still  commemorate  by  solemn  fasts  and  feasts 
some  of  the  more  striking  events  therein  re¬ 
corded.  No  doubt  of  their  truth,  or  distrust 
of  any  of  their  statements,  is  implied  by  our 
questioning  the  monuments  of  the  Nile  con¬ 
cerning  the  bondage  and  exodus  of  the  Isra- 
elite-.  The  divine  book  of  the  Jew,  and  the 
human  sculpture  of  the  Egyptian,  may,  by 
their  comparison,  afford  mutual  light.  The 
pastoral  dweller  in  Palestine  has  neither 
pyramids  nor  obelisks  illustrative  of  archi¬ 
tectural  skill  and  commemorative  of  the  life 
of  his  nation,  but  he  is  compensated  for  the 
absence  of  these  by  the  wondrous  composi¬ 
tions  of  successive  authors.  A  written  rec¬ 
ord,  and  a  monumental  history,  invite  the 
investigation  of  the  scholar,  with  the  prospect 
of  rewarding  his  labors. 

In  ascending  from  later  to  earlier  times, 
the  royal  rings  of  Pharaoh  Hophra  are  first 
met  w  ith — the  Pharaoh  who  w  as  vanquished 
in  588  B.  C.  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Tliis  lat¬ 
ter  prince  was  the  most  conspicuous  person¬ 
age  that  had  yet  appeared  on  the  theatre  of 
the  world,  having  not  only  founded  the  Ba¬ 
bylonian  monarchy,  but  in  three  successive 
years  having  conquered  Jerusalem,  Tyre,  and 
Egypt,  and  appended  the.se  to  his  already 
extensive  dominions.  God’s  purpose  respect¬ 
ing  the  Egyptian  ruler  is  tlius  stated:  “Be¬ 
hold,  I  will  give  Pharaoh  Hophra,  king  of 
Egypt,  into  the  hand  of  his  enemies,  and 
into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  his  life,” 
(Jeremiah,  xliv.  30  ;)  and  its  accomJ)li.'^hment 
is  alluded  to  on  his  monumental  cartouche. 
During  his  prosperity,  the  hieroglyphics  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  scribe  give  not  only  the  name 
when  read  phonetically,  but  symbolically  the 
character,  “Sun,  who  in  his  heart  rejoiceth.” 
After  the  loss  of  his  throne  and  life  by  rash¬ 
ness,  otlier  symbols  are  selected  by  the  hiero- 
grammatist,  which  signify  “  the  abominable 
Pharaoh.”  The  cartouches  of  Pharaoh  Neko 
and  of  Pharaoh  So  confirm  the  records  of 
these  rulers  contained  severally  in  2  Kings, 
xxiii.  and  xvii.  4.  The  Sheshonk  of  the 
hieroglyphics  has  been  already  referred  to  as 
the  Shishak  of  Scripture,  whose  victory  over 
Rehoboam  is  stated  in  1  Kings,  xiv.  25,  and 
sculptured  on  tlie  walls  of  Karnak,  which 
exhibit  in  turreted  ovals  the  names  of  the 
captive  cities  of  Judah,  Mahanaim,  Bethho- 
ron,  Megiddo,  Ac.  Chamjiollion  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  name  of  Sheshonk  in  a  cartouche 
published  in  the  “  Description  de  I’Egypte,” 
but  had  no  opportunity  of  verifying  it  for 
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some  years.  On  his  passage  towards  Nubia, 
he  landed  for  an  hour  or  two  about  sunset  to 
snatch  a  hasty  view  of  the  vast  halls  of  Kar- 
nak,  and  at  once  pointed  out  in  the  third 
line  of  the  row  of  si.xty-three  prisoners  (each 
typical  of  a  nation,  city,  or  tribe,)  the  oval 
containing  the  words,  “  King  of  the  country 
of  Judah.” 

Here  we  are  compelled  to  pause,  for  pre¬ 
sent  discoveries  carry  the  synchronism  of  the 
Bible  and  the  monuments  no  higher  than 
971  13.  C. — the  date  of  Shishak’s  victory. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  partly  owning  to  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  proper  names  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  in  the  earlier  portions  of  Scripture 
history,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of 
identifying  them  with'  individual  Pharaohs. 
As  Ciesar  among  the  Romans  and  Pharaoh 
a.mong  the  Egyptians,  merely  denoted  royal 
rank,  these  words  are  insufficient  to  desig- 
nate  any  particular  sovereign.  Chronology, 
when  it  has  arrived  at  more  e.xactitu’de  than 
it  can  now  lay  claim  to,  will  lessen  the  diffi¬ 
culty  by  revealing  a  correspondence  of  dates. 

'  In  the  case  of  Abraham,  we  could  scarcely 
expect  a  record  of  his  visit  to  Egypt.  The 
holy  and  venerable  patriarch  was  but  the 
chief  of  a  petty  tribe,  and  therefore  politi¬ 
cally  insignificant  when  compared  with  a 
king  whose  sway  extended  over  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  territory.  Such  an  event  was 
rather  of  a  private  than  public  nature,  and 
was  connected  with  no  circumstances  of  a 
general  or  enduring  interest.  Many,  in  all 
probability,  were  the  guests  of  similar  social 
position  who  visited  at  different  periods  the 
palace  of  the  Egyytian  prince.  Such  occur¬ 
rences  are  narrated  with  more  propriety  in 
memoirs  and  diaries  than  in  national  archives. 
Had  the  court  of  Memphis  resembled  the 
court  of  St.  James,  the  visit  of  Abraham 
would  have  been  faithfully  chronicled  by  its 
Lord  Hervey  or  Madame  D’Arblay.  The 
patriarch’s  dress,  even  to  the  shape  of  his 
sandals  and  the  twist  of  his  turban,  the 
habits  of  himself  and  suite,  his  conversations 
with  his  roval  host,  would  have  been  minute- 
ly  detailed.  But  no  papyrus  Court  Journal 
has  yet  been  found,  and  the  subject  was  not 
sufficiently  grave  for  the  sculptor’s  chisel.  A 
similar  explanation  will  not  suffice  to  account 
for  the  silence  of  the  monuments  about  the 
policy  of  Joseph  during  a  grievous  famine, 
the  settlement  of  his  countrymen  in  Goshen, 
their  slavery,  and  triumphant  deliverance. 
The  elevation  of  a  Hebrew  to  the  viceregal 
throne  and  the  benefits  conferred  by  him  upon 
the  nation,  were  worthy  the  notice  of  the  his¬ 
torian.  The  education  of  a  Hebrew  found¬ 


ling  as  an  Egyptian  prince,  his  heroism  in 
identifying  himself  with  an  oppressed  people, 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  worldly  prospects, 
his  miracles  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  and 
guidance  of  an  enslaved  people  “  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage,”  are  unmentioned  on  the 
monuments  of  the  Nile.  And  yet  it  is  said, 
“  the  man  Moses  was  very  great  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh’s  servants, 
and  in  the  sight  of  the  people.”  Few  nations 
have  been  candid  enough  to  record  their  de¬ 
feats,  or  to  preserve  the  memory  of  impolitic 
and  unjust  measures.  The  arsenals  of  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  are  decorated  with  the  flags 
of  vanquished  foes  and  filled  with  the  tro¬ 
phies  of  successful  warfare.  Marine  painters 
have  adorned  the  Hall  of  Greenwich  with 
pictures  commemorative  of  Britain’s  naval 
victories  and  of  her  proud  supremacy  on  the 
sea.  The  Gallery  of  the  Louvre  is  rich  with 
storied  canvas,  speaking  to  the  eye  of  every 
spectator  of  the  military  renown  of  la  belle 
France.  This  is  natural,  and  we  could  not, 
therefore,  re<vsonably  expect  that  an  Egyptian 
annalist  would  carefully  record  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  a  proud  Pharaoh  and  his  final  over¬ 
throw  by  a  race  of  serfs  that  defied  his 
power  and  escaped  from  his  thraldom.  Al¬ 
though  any  reference  to  the  discreditable 
portion  of  the  history  would  be  omitted,  some 
notice  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  tribe  in 
Egypt  and  of  their  exodus  may  be  looked 
for.  From  Joseph  to  Moses,  the  Hebrews 
were  involved  in  the  internal  polity  and  social 
condition  of  the  Egyptians,  to  an  extent  that 
\varrants  the  expectation  of  some  traces  of 
their  mutual  relations.  Such  traces  may  be 
discovered  in  the  modified  character  and 
customs  of  each  people  ;  especially  is  the 
impress  of  the  stronger  discernible  on  the 
weaker. 

But  mere  inference  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
plain  and  distinct  statement.  No  such  state¬ 
ment,  however,  has  yet  been  found,  and 
Egypt  is  silent  as  the  grave  respecting  Israel, 
from  its  patriarchal  progenitor  to  the  reign 
of  llehoboam.  The  eventful  period  of  He¬ 
brew  history  that  preceded  the  millennium 
before  Christ,  seems  to  have  passed  over 
Egypt  so  lightly  as  to  leave  no  sign  of  its 
existence.  How  is  this  silence  to  be  account¬ 
ed  for — this  absence  of  all  record  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  ?  Numerous  tombs  narrate  in  their 
interior  the  genealogy,  private  life,  and  every¬ 
day  duties  of  priests  and  priestesses,  the 
wealthy  and  noble  of  the  land.  We  become 
so  intimately  acquainted  with  their  mummi¬ 
fied  tenants  that  our  imagination  is  but 
slightly  taxed  to  realize  them  moving  in  the 
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social  circle,  mingling  in  the  crowd,  and  wor¬ 
shipping  in  the  temple.  So  minute  are  the 
particulars  depicted  by  tlie  artist,  that  the 
toilette  of  the  Egyptian  belle  and  the  ward¬ 
robe  of  the  fashionable  beau  are  disclosed  to 
us  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages.  How  sur¬ 
prising  then  is  it  that  great  national  events 
should  fail  to  move  the  chisel  of  the  work¬ 
man,  and  remain  unrecorded.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  among  Elgyptian  peculiarities  is 
to  be  numbered  a  preference  of  biography  to 
history,  of  personal  to  national  alfairs,  as  the 
subject  of  elaborate  and  expensive  memorials. 
The  minutiae  of  family  mausolea  and  private 
tombs  are  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  royal 
tablets  of  temples  and  the  pyramidal  sepul¬ 
chres  of  sovereigns.  Collective  takes  preced¬ 
ence  of  individual  history  in  Egypt  as  in 
every  other  country.  Regal  monuments 
abound,  which  recount  the  deeds  of  the  mo¬ 
narch  as  a  public  personage,  not  as  a  pr  ivate 
man.  Exclusive  and  peculiar  as  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were,  their  singularity  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  a  faithful  portraiture  of  private  life 
and  the  omission  of  a  national  history. 

Modern  scholars  account  for  the  non-exist¬ 
ence  of  Hebrew  annals  in  the  valle}’  of  the 
Nile,  by  the  subjection  of  Egypt  during  this 
period  to  foreign  r  ulers.  Asiatic  hordes  inun¬ 
dated  and  covered  the  land  with  the  resistless 
force  of  its  native  Nile,  subverting  the  throne 
and  enslaving  the  people.  These  unwelcome 
visitors  are  known  by  the  name  of  Hyksos — 
a  word  signifying,  according  to  Rosselini, 
“  strangers  and  wanderer's.”  Who  thev  were 
and  whence  they  came,  are  questions  that 
still  receive  a  variety  of  answers.  Canaanites, 
Arabs,  Phoenicians,  Scythians,  and  even 
Israelites,  have  been  severally  and  by  differ¬ 
ent  scholars  supposed  to  be  the  shepherd 
kings  that  invaded  and  subdued  Egypt.  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Gray  has  justly  said  : — “  In  inves¬ 
tigating  the  early  history  of  the  world,  the 
Hyksos  cross  our  path  as  a  mighty  shadow, 
advancing  from  native  seats,  to  which  it 
baffled  the  geography  of  antiquity  to  assign 
a  fixed  position,  covering  for  a  season  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  with  the  terror  of  their  arms 
and  the  renown  of  their  conquests,  and  at 
length  vanishing  with  a  mystery  equal  to 
that  of  their  first  appearance.” — {Hist,  of 
Etruria,  part  i.  26.)  Our  safest  course  is 
not  to  pretend  to  an  accuracy  which  facts  do 
not  justify,  but  merely  to  speak  of  the  Hyk¬ 
sos  as  Western  Asiatics.  Neither  can  we  be 
more  definite  as  to  the  time  of  their  invasion 
and  dominion.  Their  tide  of  conquest  was 
.rolled  back  from  Upper  and  confined  to  Low¬ 


er  Egypt,  giving  rise  to  two  contemporaneous 
monarchies — the  shepherd-king  holding  his 
court  at  Memphis,  and  the  descendant  of  the 
Pharaohs  at  Thebes.  The  limits  of  this  for¬ 
eign  rule,  as  regards  its  duration,  are  dis¬ 
cernible  from  the  altered  mode  of  royal  bu¬ 
rial,  and  from  the  inscriptions  in  the  ancestral 
chamber  of  Karnak.  Pyramids  had  been 
erected  in  the  Memphite  district,  as  fitting 
receptacles  of  the  remains  of  deceased  sove¬ 
reigns,  until  the  pollution  of  these  colossal 
tombs  by  the  sacrilegious  Hyksos.  The  in¬ 
dignities  to  which  the  dead  Pharaohs  had 
been  subjected  induced  their  successors  at 
Thebes  to  originate  less  conspicuous  sepul¬ 
chres.  This  change  of  cemetery  and  of  se¬ 
pulchre  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
Hyksos’  dominion.  Its  continuance  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  cartouches  of  thirty  kings,  in 
the  right  division  of  the  chamber  of  Karnak, 
who  reigned  in  Upper  while  the  Asiatic  con- 
(juerors  reigned  in  Low'er  Egypt.  In  the 
latter  territory  and  in  the  vicinity  of  its  capi¬ 
tal  dwelt  the  Hebrews  during  this  rule  of  the 
usurping  shepherds.  No  monuments  were 
erected,  no  events  recorded,  during  the  domi- 
nion  of  the  Hyksos.  A  chronological  blank 
between  the  pyramidal  period  and  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  native  princes  baffles  the  student 
in  Egyptian  history,  and  he  is  left  without 
the  means  of  ascertaining  its  precise  length 
and  the  events  included  by  it. 

The  Pentateuch  contains  allusions  to  this 
foreign  rule  and  to  the  ultimate  restoration 
of  the  rightful  sovereigns.  In  Genesis,  xlvi. 
31 — 34,  is  related  Joseph’s  advice  to  his 
brethren  to  declare  their  pastoral  occupation 
to  the  king,  as  likely  to  induce  him  to  per¬ 
mit  their  settlement  in  Goshen;  “for  (adds 
Joseph)  every  shepherd  is  an  abomination 
unto  the  Egyptians  !”  On  the  supposition 
that  the  monarch  was  a  native  ruler  and 
cherished  the  Egyptian  hatred  of  shepherds, 
could  Joseph  have  counselled  his  brethren 
more  unwisely  ?  He  requires  them  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  royal  presence  in  the  most  offen¬ 
sive  character,  soliciting,  by  their  avowal  of 
pastoral  pursuits,  summary  and  severe  pun¬ 
ishment,  or  instant  banishment,  from  a  peo¬ 
ple  that  scorned  the  shepherd  race.  Yet 
Pharaoh  complacently  listens  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Joseph’s  brethren,  “  thy  servants  are 
shepherds,”  and  grants  to  them  “  the  best  of 
the  land”  to  dwell  in  ;  further  saying  to  Jo¬ 
seph,  “  if  thou  knowest  any  men  of  activity 
among  them,  then  make  them  rulers  over  my 
cattle.”  Can  it  be  more  evident  that  shep¬ 
herds  were  not  “  an  abomination”  to  this  mon¬ 
arch  ?  He  assigns  to  them  a  fertile  district 
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adjoininj^  the  metropolis,  and  requests  their 
aid  in  siiperintendinjr  the  care  of  his  own 
flocks.  His  sympathy  with  them  and  their 
occupations  is  precisely  what  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  from  a  shepherd-king,  while  it  proved 
the  wisdom  of  Joseph’s  advice. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  we  read  of  the 
increase  and  prosperity  of  the  Hebrews  until 
“  there  arose  up  a  new  king  over  Egypt,  who 
knew  not  Joseph.”  Tyrannical  oppression 
and  galling  slaver}'  are  now  substituted  for 
the  freedom  and  favor  which  they  had 
hitherto  experienced.  How  easily  is  this  sad 
reverse  explained  by  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  rulers,  and  consequently  of 
their  deep-rooted  dislike  to  shepherd  tribes. 
The  Hyksos  had  at  last  been  expelled  from 
the  land  wliich  they  had  conquered  ;  but 
the  Hebrews  whom  they  had  welcomed,  re¬ 
mained,  to  remind  the  Egyptians  of  their 
past  humiliation  and  long-continued  banish¬ 
ment  from  their  native  country.  An  en¬ 
tirely  different  })olicy  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  true  Pharaoh  to  that  pursued  by 
the  chiefs  who  had  arrogated  to  themselves 
his  proud  title.  The  peculiar  condition  of 
Egypt  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Jews  is 
deemed  by  many  scholars  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  absence  of  all  record  of  this 
important  fact.  Instead  of  building  monu¬ 
ments,  the  Hyksos  defaced  several  that  attest¬ 
ed  the  enterprise  and  architectural  skill  of 
their  conquered  foes.  The  arts  of  civilization 
which  had  flourished  under  the  fostering 
hand  of  successive  Pharaohs,  were  blighted 
by  the  advent  of  these  rude  foreigners.  As 
an  array  of  locusts  they  stripped  the  land  of 
the  rich  fruit  and  plentiful  crops  that  had  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  prolonged  cultivation  of  the 
field  of  knowledge.  Their  character  and 
conduct  liken  them  to  the  countless  multi¬ 
tudes  of  barbarians  who  poured  forth  from 
the  north  under  the  guidance  of  Alaric,  At- 
tila,  and  other  chiefs,  overwhelming  the  sun¬ 
ny  plains  of  Italy  with  a  deluge  of  sensuality 
and  ignorance,  almost  destructive  of  Roman 
taste  and  refinement.  'I'he  semi-civilized 
rulers  of  Lower  Egypt  w'ere  not  then  likely 
to  write  the  annals  of  Joseph’s  administra¬ 
tion,  or  to  record  the  arrival  and  settlement 
of  the  Hebrews.  History  is  the  sign  and  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  higher  state  of  national  development 
than  that  at  w'hich  the  Hyksos  had  arrived. 

Satisfactory  as  this  explanation  may  seem 
to  be,  honesty  compels  us  to  notice  some 
points  that  awaken  a  suspicion  of  its  correct¬ 
ness.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Hyksos’  inva¬ 
sion  is  derived  from  comparatively  modern 
sources  ;  Manetho,  the  cotemporary  of  “  the 


Seventy,”  being  the  earliest  historian  of  their 
dominion  and  expulsion.  Lepsius  has  shown 
the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  the  shepherd- 
kings  on  the  Tablet  of  Abydos  ;  the  chroni¬ 
cler  having  ignored  their  existence  by  insert¬ 
ing  no  hiatus  between  cartouches  thirty-nine 
and  forty.  Herodotus  makes  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  subject,  notwithstanding  his 
garrulity  about  the  affairs  of  the  Egyptians. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fragment  of  Manetho, 
preserved  in  Josephus,  we  should  be  desti¬ 
tute  of  an  authentic  account  of  this  African 
conquest.  Mr.  Gliddon  has  even  said,  “  As 
a  mere  matter  of  argument,  it  would  be  in¬ 
different  to  me  to  sustain  that  the  Hyksos 
orfce  occupied  Lower  Egypt,  or  that  they 
were  never  there  at  all,  as  others  besides 
myself  have  suspected.” — Otia  JEgyptiaca, 
p.  44. 

In  this  sentiment  we  do  not  concur,  for 
Bunsen  has  plainly  proved  that  the  deficien¬ 
cy  of  the  Tablet  of  Abydos  is  supplied  by 
the  accuracy  of  the  Tablet  of  Karnak.  On 
this  are  painted  the  Pharaohs  of  the  Hyksos’ 
period  with  their  appropriate  cartouches. 
The  doubt  is,  not  respecting  the  fact  of  the 
Hyksos’  victory  and  rule,  but  of  the  syn¬ 
chronism  of  that  dominion  with  the  sojourn 
of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt.  It  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  it  is  only  probable  that 
these  events  w'ere  cotemporaneous.  And 
even  if  this  be  established,  why  are  not  the 
career  of  Closes,  the  serfdom  of  Israel,  and 
their  exodus  during  the  reign  of  a  lawful 
prince,  noticed  on  the  monuments  ?  We 
hastily  assume  ourselves  to  be  in  possession 
of  all  the  materials  of  information  on  these 
points.  This  is  evidently  not  the  case,  for 
the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis  is  significant  in  its 
solitude  of  worthy  associates  that  once 
adorned  that  city,  and  may  even  now  be 
slumbering  beneath  the  mounds  that  mark 
the  site  of  this  ancient  seat  of  learning. 

Not  more  interesting  than  abundant  are 
the  particulars  of  the  past  life  of  Egypt,  pre¬ 
served  by  the  remains  of  its  bygone  ages. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  history  of  the  old 
world  which  admits  of  any  authentic  investi¬ 
gation.  Great  as  the  mystery  is  that  conceals 
the  origin  of  most  nations,  the  language  and 
mythology  of  the  Nile  carry  us  back  to 
Asia  as  the  cradle  of  the  Egyptian  race,  while 
probability  points  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  as 
the  road  traversed  by  the  first  colonists  of 
the  Delta.  Along  the  same  isthmus  now 
travel  the  natives  of  a  country  that  was  either 
not  inhabited,  or  had  not  emerged  from 
the  depths  of  barbarism  in  those  early  times, 
to  visit  their  princely  possessions  in  the  far 
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East !  The  perpetual  crossing  and  re-cross- 
mii  of  that  neck  of  land  so  common  in  our 
day,  and  significant  of  commercial  and  po¬ 
litical  transactions,  were  unknown  to  the  pio¬ 
neer  of  the  “  overland  route.”  They  had 
crossed  it  once  and  for  all,  when  as  a  band 
of  emigrants  they  settled  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  A  Cliinese  exclusiveness  henceforth 
marks  their  career.  The  visits  of  strangers 
and  any  disposition  of  tlieir  countrymen  to 
foreign  travel  are  discountenanced.  MiliUiry 
glory  and  imperial  dominion  never  tempt 
them  from  their  prescribed  course.  Internal 
progress,  the  development  of  their  own 
powers,  and  the  advancement  of  their  social 
state,  occupied  their  undivided  attention. 
Unity  of  character,  custom,  and  polity,  was 
thus  secured  and  preserved  during  thousands 
of  years.  Nationality  marvelously  distinct 
and  complete  separates  this  people  from  the 
inhabitants  of  every  other  part  of  the  world. 
It  was  this  singularity  that  impressed  the 
mind  of  Herodotus  on  his  visit  to  Egypt. 
Climate,  soil,  customs,  and  institutions  are 
specified  in  his  account  as  remarkable  in  com¬ 
parison  w  ith  those  w  ith  w  hich  he — the  great¬ 
est  traveler  in  his  day — w’as  acquainted. 
Temples  of  massive  grandeur,  approached 
througli  avenues  of  sphinxes,  and  consisting 
of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  consecrated  even  in 
the  quarry  ;  a  priesthood  intelligent,  appa¬ 
rently  devout,  and  of  unbounded  influence, 
assiduously  performing  the  ceremonies  of  an 
imposing  ritual ;  and  a  people  at  whose  very 
banquets  the  Judge  of  the  dead  was  invoked 
to  admonish  the  guests  of  their  mortality,  in¬ 
duced  the  observing  Ionian  to  describe  the 
Egyptians  as  “  most  religious.”  Each  dis¬ 
trict  had  its  divinities,  but  the  national  altars 
were  erected  in  honor  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and 
their  son  Ilorus.  By  aid  of  the  monuments 
and  ‘'Book  of  the  Dead,” Bunsen  has  attempt¬ 
ed  to  restore  the  “  Three  Orders”  of  Herodo¬ 
tus,  and  reduce  them  to  their  oldest  demon¬ 
strable  form,  and  thus  to  illumine  the  dark 
ante-historical  period.  In  this  way  he  has 
established  the  fact  that  “  during  the  epochs 
of  primeval  history,  mythological  strata  are 
as  clearly  discernible  as  those  of  language.” 
— Eijypt's  Place  in  the  World's  Jlistoni, 
vol.  i.  p.  3G4. 

Knowledge,  like  religion,  partook  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  soil  that  gave  it  birth. 
Many  w’ent  to  Epygt  to  obtain  wisdom,  but 
none  of  her  sons  sought  it  in  other  lands. 
The  heathen  might  as  well  send  missionaries 
to  Etigland  as'  Greece  presume  to  educate 
Egypt.  She  claimed,  and  wais  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  the  world’s  university ;  for 


Byzantium  and  Bagdad,  in  the  East,  and 
Paris  and  Prague,  in  the  West,  did  not  in 
medimval  times  occupy  so  proud  a  position. 
Her  library  of  sacred  books  at  Thebes  was 
deposited  in  the  Ramsessium,  over  whose  en¬ 
trance  Hecataeus  (who  visited  it  in  the  59th 
Olympiad)  read  the  inscription, — “The  re¬ 
medy  for  the  soul.  ”  The  mouldering  door¬ 
way  that  once  led  from  the  hall  to  this  store¬ 
house  of  literature  is  still  ornamented  w  ith  the 
heads  of  “Thoth”  and  “Safk,”the  male  and  fe¬ 
male  deities  of  learning  ;  above  whom  Cham- 
poUion  read  the  hieroglyphic  titles — “  Lady 
of  Letters,”  and  “  President  of  the  Library.” 
So  remote  is  the  period  of  their  intellectual 
infancy,  that  modern  research,  with  all  its 
rapidity,  has  failed  to  reach  it.  With  writ¬ 
ing  and  books  they  w'ere  familiar  before  the 
time  of  Abraham,  for  the  symbol  of  the 
scribe’s  palette,  reed- pen,  and  ink-bottle,  and 
I  the  sign  of  a  papyrus  or  scroll,  are  among 
the  earliest  pictures.  Even  our  Arabic  nu¬ 
merals  are  traceable  to  Egypt  as  their  inven¬ 
tor,  before  the  pyramids  were  reared.  The 
first  three  sians  used  in  the  notation  of  the 

O  ^  ^ 

days  of  the  month  still  correspond  with  our 
I,  2,  3.  The  resemblance  between  the 
Egyptian  numerical  system  and  that  which 
belongs  to  the  Indo-Germanic  and  Semitic 
languages  is  so  striking,  that  Lepsius  thinks 
it  highly  probable  that  these  liguies  were 
transported  from  Egypt  to  India,  and  thence 
being  carried  into  Arabia  by  early  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse,  were  by  the  Arabs  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us, — and  as  such,  are  by  us  termed 
Arabic ;  although  by  the  Arabs  still  called 
Hindoo  or  Indian.  (“  Ueber  den  Ursprung 
und  die  Verwandschafl  der  Znhlwuci ter," 
Ac.)  We  are  thus  indebted  to  the  same 
people  for  two  of  the  most  important  inven¬ 
tions  that  could  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  learning  ;  an  alphabet  and  a  regular  scale 
of  numbers  suited  to  the  profoundest  inves¬ 
tigations  of  science. 

Upon  the  massive  architecture  of  Egypt 
wc  can  bestow  only  a  word.  Obelisks  excite 
our  surprise  almost  as  much  as  pyramids, 
from  the  twofold  difficulty  of  quarrying  and 
conveying  them  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
rock  out  of  which  they  were  hewn.  One  re¬ 
mains  to  this  day  in  an  unfinished  state  at 
the  quarries  near  the  first  cataract,  two  feet 
broiid,  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  length;  having  about  it  marks  that 
betoken  preparations  for  removing  this  tri¬ 
umph  of  human  art.  Utility  and  ornament 
were  combined  in  these  graceful  monoliths. 
Placed  in  pairs  before  a  royal  or  religious 
building,  they  formed  an  elegant  approach. 
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while  they  recorded  in  imperishable  inscrip¬ 
tions  the  munificence  and  piety  of  the  Pha¬ 
raohs  who  had  erected  or  embellished  these 
edifices.  How  the  vast  masses  of  stone  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Libyan  hills  were  raised,  tier 
above  tier,  in  the  construction  of  a  pyramid, 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Its  seemingly 
superhuman  character  led  even  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  to  describe  it  as  “Satan’s  abode;” 
and  the  Moslem  to  attribute  it  to  the  powers 
of  darkness !  As  a  work  of  utility  and  skill, 
the  reservoir  in  the  Fayoom  (a  district  of 
Lower  Fgypt)  for  receiving  and  retaining  the 
water  of  the  Nile  at  its  periodical  overflow, 
■urpasses  the  more  imposing  structures  of 
the  land.  By  means  of  this  immense  dam 
370,000  acres  between  the  Fayoom  and 
Alexandria  were  completely  irrigated.  M. 
Linant,  who  discovered  the  site  and  remains 
of  this  great  work,  urged  Mohammed  Ali  a 
few  years  since  to  repair  it.  Fields  of  flax 
were  well  watered,  and  the  primitive  loom  of 
the  peasantry  supplied  with  the  material  for 
the  clothing  of  the  living  and  the  cerements 
of  the  dead.  The  papyrus,  now  no  longer 
seen,  abounded  in  the  marshy  vicinity  of  the 
Nile,  affording  to  the  scribes  of  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  a  fitting  substance  where¬ 
on  to  write.  Sinai  finished  the  workers  in 
metal  with  copper  and  iron,  and  Mesopotamia 
provided  bitumen  for  the  coverings  of  the 
mummies. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  in  the 
graphic  words  of  Mr.  Gliddon, — 

“  If  we  enter  a  tomb,  we  see  the  deceased  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  family,  who  ofler  him  tlieir  re¬ 
membrances . The  scenes  of  ordinary  life 

are  painted  on  the  walls.  Study,  gymnastics, 
feasts,  banquets,  wars,  sacrifices,  death,  and  fu¬ 
neral,  are  all  faithfully  delineaW  in  these  sepul¬ 
chral  illustrations  of  manners,  which  are  often 
epic  in  their  character.  You  have  the  song  with 
which  the  Egyptian  enlivened  his  labor  in  the 
field  ;  the  anthem  that,  when  living,  he  offered  to 
his  Creator,  and  the  death-wail  that  accompanied 
his  body  to  t!ie  grave.  Every  condition,  ev’ery  art, 
every  trade,  figures  in  this  picturesque  encvclo- 
paedia,  from  the  monarch,  priest,  and  warrior,  to 
the  artisan  and  herdsman.  Then  these  tombs  are 
real  museums  of  antiquities — utensils,  toilet-tables, 
inkstands,  pens,  hooks,  the  incense  h(?arer,  and 
smelling  bottle,  are  found  in  them.  The  wheat 
which  the  Egyptian  ate,  the  fruit  that  adorned  his 
dessert-table,  peas,  beans,  and  barley — which  still 
germinate  when  replanted — are  also  discovered. 
....  All  these  evidences  of  his  humanity,  and 
a  myriad  more,  exist  in  kind  in  the  museums  of 
Europe,  to  attest  their  former  owner’s  declaration 
to  us,  modern  occidentals,  athwart  the  oceans  of 
time  and  the  Atlantic: — Homo  sum;  humani 
nihil  a  me  alieuum  puto.” — Otia  .Egypliaca,  p.  8. 


Mr.  Gliddon,  from  one  of  whose  works  we 
have  just  quoted,  is  well-known  in  America 
as  a  popular  lecturer  and  writer  on  Egypt. 
No  one  has  hitherto  succeeded  so  well  in 
simplifying  a  complex  subject,  and  in  ex¬ 
citing  the  interest  of  the  public  in  archaeolo¬ 
gical  matters,  which  are  generally  regarded 
as  the  peculiar  province  of  the  scholar.  “  His 
audiences,”  (we  are  informed  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  “Otia  /Egyptiaca,”)  “ranged 
from  two  hundred  to  two  thousand  persons, 
averaging  in  the  large  cities  five  hundred  of 
the  elite  of  American  society.  Altogether 
his  lectures  have  been  listened  to  by  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  persons,  and  they 
have  been  delivered  over  a  geographical  cir¬ 
cuit  of  five  thousand  miles.”  The  press  lent 
its  aid  to  give  publicity  to  these  lectures,  and 
the  first  of  the  books  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  containing  one  course,  has  met 
with  a  sale  of  24,000  copies.  So  wide¬ 
spread  and  deep  an  interest  is  traceable, 
partly  to  the  qualifications  of  the  lecturer, 
and  partly  to  the  laudable  curiosity  of  his 
countrymen.  Cheerfully  do  we  ackm'wledge 
Mr.  Gliddon’s  superior  talents  and  extensive 
information, —  obtained  during  twenty-three 
years  residence  in  Egypt,  and  from  the  most 
le.  i-ned  works  of  the  Champollion  school, — 
but  we  must  enter  our  protest  against  his 
frequent  practice  of  presenting  science  as  the 
antagonist  rather  than  the  ally  of  Scripture. 
The  facts  so  well  narrated  by  him  are  not, 
and  cannot,  be  opposed  to  revelation.  Neither 
does  he,  in  so  many  words,  say  that  they 
are,  but  rather  implies  it  by  his  mode  of 
treating  the  subject,  and  by'  the  general  im¬ 
pression  which  he  leaves  on  the  mind.  Not 
a  few  of  his  statements  are  uttered  in  a  tone 
of  indifference  as  to  their  agreement  or  disa- 
greement  with  Holy  Writ.  An  iinder-cvr- 
renl  of  skepticism  is  too  perceptible  in  his 
writings  to  induce  us  to  give  them  our  un¬ 
qualified  recommendation. 

Wo  must  not,  however,  be  deterred  by  the 
tone  of  such  authors  from  calmly  considering 
the  results  of  Egyptian  studies.  Our  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  statements  of  Scripture  is  best 
manifested  by  a  readiness  fairly  and  candidly 
to  compare  with  them  the  discoveries  of 
modern  science.  Archteology  may  alarm  the 
timid,  as  Astronomy  and  Geology  both  did 
in  their  infancy  ;  but  we  do  not  expect  the 
infant  to  put  forth  the  gigantic  power  that  is 
requisite  to  demolish  the  fortress  of  revela¬ 
tion.  No  anxiety  need,  therefore,  be 
awakened  by  the  chronological  conclusions 
that  some  Egyptologers  have  arrived  at. 
Our  remaining  space  will  be  devoted  to  a 
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very  brief  reference  to  the  materials  that  have 
been  collected  in  Egypt,  towards  building 
the  Temple  of  Time. 

If  chronology  be  the  subject  of  revelation, 
the  investigations  of  the  scholar  are  not  only 
superfluous,  but  sinful.  Its  scientific  charac¬ 
ter  is,  however,  as  evident  as  that  of  every 
branch  of  secular  knowledsre  which  ismorance 
has  affixed  to  Scripture  and  wisdom  has  re¬ 
moved  from  it.  Every  careful  student  of 
this  science  must  be  aware  of  the  obscurity 
that  still  envelopes  the  dates  of  the  Deluge 
and  Creation.  Such  uncertainty  is  immate¬ 
rial,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  modify,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  facts  that  man  was  cre¬ 
ated,  and  the  human  race  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  family)  destroyed.  The  precise 
time  at  which  these  great  events  occurred  is, 
we  believe,  open  to  scientific  research.  Wise 
and  good  men,  by  the  widely  different  dates 
which  they  have  assigned,  have  fully  con¬ 
firmed  this  opinion.  Few,  if  any,  now  ques¬ 
tion  the  threat  anticjuity  of  this  material  globe, 
as  an  inference  from  geological  data  ;  and 
why  should  the  conclusions  of  history  re¬ 
specting  the  age  of  man  be  rejected  as  incom¬ 
patible  with  truth  ?  Ascending  from  Solo¬ 
mon  to  Moses,  and  from  Moses  to  Joseph,  are 
two  great  periods  of  Jewish  history  of  doubt¬ 
ful  duration,  that  may  become  more  definite 
by  comparison  with  cotemporary  annals. 
This  illustrates  the  desirableness  of  chronolo¬ 
gical  inquiry  in  every  direction  that  may  pro¬ 
mise  success.  Egypt,  from  its  monumental 
wealth,  invites  the  antiquarian  to  this  investi¬ 
gation.  Previous  to  the  decipherment  of  hiero¬ 
glyphic  writing,  the  chronological  calculations 
of  a  former  age  were  undoubtingly  received, 
on  the  assumption  that  all  the  data  necessary 
for  such  a  computation  were  possessed  by 
the  scholar.  But  royal  genealogies,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  systetn  of  numeration,  stone  chronicles, 
and  numberless  incidental  confirmations,  have 
been  amassed  by  the  industry  of  modern  sa- 
vans.  Whether  the  inferences  deduced  by 
them  be  corrector  not,  may  in  some  instances 
admit  of  doubt.*  It  is  our  present  purpose 
not  to  enter  upon  so  arduous  and  extended 
an  inquiry’^  ;  but  merely  to  refer  to  the  mate- 
rials  which  are  now  before  the  world  for  the 


*  The  first  part  only  of  Lepsius’  work  on  Egyp¬ 
tian  Chronology  is  yet  published,  entitled,  “  Die 
Chronologie  der  ..Egypter,  bearbeitet  von  Richard 
Lepsius.  Einleitung  und  erster  Theil.  Kritik  der 
Quellen.  4to.  Berlin  and  London,  1849.”  Its 
contents  suffice  to  show  how  much  uncertainty  still 
remains  connected  with  this  subject.  In  some  im¬ 
portant  points,  Lepsius  and  Bunsen  are  quite  at 
variance. 


more  complete  investigation  of  the  primeval 
history  of  man. 

Omitting  all  mention  of  the  mediaeval  his¬ 
torian  Abd-el-Lateef,  the  synchronisms  of 
Eusebius,  and  of  every  chronological  treatise 
since  the  time  of  “  the  Seventy,”  our  first 
reference  is  to  their  cotemporary,  Manetho. 
His  work,  entitled,  “  Three  Books  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  History,”  has  been  lost,  and  we  possess 
only  the  fragments  preserved  by  Josephus, 
Eusebius,  Svncellus,  and  others.  Bv  the  re- 
quest  and  under  the  sanction  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  this  priest  of  Sebennytus  searched  the 
archives  of  Egypt  and  composed  in  Greek  its 
history.  Most  fortunately  his  “  Lists  of  Mo- 
narchs,”  comprised  under  thirty  dynasties, 
and  including  apparently  3555  years  (from 
Menes  to  the  death  of  the  younger  Nectane- 
bo),  have  been  correctly  transmitted  to  us. 
So  lengthened  a  royal  series  naturally  gave 
rise  to  a  suspicion  that  apparently  successive 
reigns  must,  in  some  instances  at  least,  have 
been  cotemporary.  Egyptologers  are,  how¬ 
ever,  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  no  two 
dynasties  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  thirtieth 
were  cotemporary.  This  period  (of  about 
1300  years’  duration)  is  assigned  to  the  New 
Empire — Egyptian  history  consisting  of  three 
divisions,  the  Old,  Middle,  and  New  Empires. 
Happily,  an  older  chronological  work  than 
that  of  Manetho,  and  to  which  he  w’as  most 
likely  indebted,  is  still  in  existence,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  “  the  Royal  Papyrus.” 
This  document  is  a  catalogue  of  dynasties, 
w'ith  names  and  dates  written  in  the  hieratic 
text,  comprising  a  copious  list  of  sovereigns, 
from  Menes  down  to  the  epoch  of  its  own 
execution  under  the  nineteenth  dynasty, 
about  1400  years  before  Christ.  Seyffarth 
first,  and  more  recently  Lepsius,  have  ex¬ 
amined  and  collated  this  manuscript  of  the 
Turin  Museum  with  other  records.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  its  contents  that  the  Egyptians 
really  possessed  in  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Empire,  registers  of  the  royal  families  of  its 
middle  period  ;  and  that  joint  reigns  occur 
in  the  Old  Empire,  especially  in  the  twelfth 
dynasty.  Lepsius’  forthcoming  volumes  and 
his  publication  of  the  “  Royal  Papyrus”  will 
greatly  aid  the  investigation  of  this  obscure 
subject. 

The  Tablets  of  Abydos  and  Karnak  are 
next  in  order  as  materials  tow^ard  construct¬ 
ing  a  complete  and  consistent  chronology. 
Tl»e  first  was  found  in  Lower  Egypt,  and 
contains  the  royal  ancestry  of  the  Great  Ra- 
meses,  who  ruled  over  the  whole  of  Egypt ; 
the  second  is  from  the  Temple-palace  at 
Thebes,  and  includes  in  its  series  from  Tuth- 
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mosis  III.  (the  renowned  fiftli  ruler  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty)  tlie  names  of  sixty-one 
predecessors,  not  omitting  the  Theban  kings 
who  ruled  in  Upper  Egypt  during  the  Hyk- 
sos’  dominion  in  the  Lower  Province.  The 
Tablet  of  Abydos  enriches  the  collection  of 
the  British  Museum  ;  and  that  of  Karnak 
adorns  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  The 
Turin  Papyrus  and  these  two  tablets  are  the 
most  valuable  cbronolojiical  records  that  the 
world  possesses  of  its  most  ancient  history. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  “  Book  of  the  Dead,” 
the  Papyrus  of  Sullier,  and  other  historical 
rolls,  facilitate  the  labors  of  the  scholar. 

The  conclusions  of  the  incjuirer  are  open 
to  correction  from  the  monuments  and  a 
great  variety  of  incidental  sources  of  inform¬ 
ation.  The  various  opinions  that  have  been 
entertained  respecting  the  object  of  the  Py¬ 
ramids  are  set  at  rest,  by  the  most  unequivo¬ 
cal  proofs  of  their  sepulchral  character.  Not 
only  are  they  royal  tombs,  but  memorials  of 
the  duration  of  the  rule  of  their  auirust 
tenants.  Lepsius,  in  1843,  ascertained  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  height  of  a  pyra¬ 
mid  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length  of 
a  monarch’s  reii^n,  thus  becoming  a  valuable 

O'  O 

chronological  monument.*  This  curious  cir- 

O 

cumstance  is  accounted  for,  by  the  Egyptian 
custom  of  commencing  the  royal  mausoleum 
on  the  accession  of  a  king,  and  increasing 
its  dimensions  by  regular  yearly  additions. 
Owing  to  the  industry  of  the  Prussian  Scien¬ 
tific  Expedition  lately  in  Egypt,  the  sub¬ 
structures  of  no  less  than  thirty  pyramids 
have  been  discovered  since  1842  ;  making  a 
total  of  sixty-nine  now  known  to  us,  and  all 
within  a  line  of  fifty-six  miles.  These  build¬ 
ings  were  peculiar  to  the  Old  Empire  ;  none 
having  been  erected  after  the  Hyksos’  inva¬ 
sion.  The  information  conveyed  by  them  is 
tested  by  that  which  may  be  derived  fiom 
the  countless  tombs  of  statesmen,  courtiers, 
and  priests,  which  are  grouped  around  the 
royal  sepulchre  as  their  centre.  The  above 
law  of  pyramidal  construction  has  been  strik- 
ingly  confirmed  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Py¬ 
ramid,  which,  from  its  immense  bulk,  might 
seem  to  present  an  objection.  In  accordance 
with  the  law,  the  monarch  buried  in  this  co¬ 
lossal  tomb  must  have  reigned  an  unusual 
number  of  years.  The  Royal  Papyrus  of 
Turin  states  his  age  to  have  been  ninety-five; 
and  Manetho  affirms  his  reign  to  have  listed 
sixty-three  years.  A  conjecture  has  been  of¬ 
fered  that  the  pyramidal  period  (or  that  of 
the  Old  Empire)  was  of  1500  years’  duration. 


but  the  subject  is  not  yet  sufficiently  de¬ 
veloped  to  warrant  even  a  conjecture. 

Alummies,  by  their  wrappings  and  the 
form  and  appearance  of  their  coffins,  are 
significant  of  certain  epochs.  An  interest¬ 
ing  essay  on  this  topic  by  S.  Birch,  Es(j.,  of 
the  British  Museum,  is  printed  in  Mr.  Glid- 
don’s  “  Otia  -.Egyptiaca.”  In  the  earlier, 
periods,  mummification  was  a  simple  process, 
which  became  more  elaborate  and  expensive 
as  the  habits  of  the  people  increased  in  lux¬ 
ury.  Mummies  of  a  remote  age  are  covered 
with  matting  and  woolen  cloth,  and  placed 
in  a  single  coffin  ;  those  of  succeeding  ages 
are  swathed  with  linen  bandages  of  dilferent 
((ualities,  or  of  stamped  leather,  and  buried 
with  portions  of  “  the  Ritual,”  in  double 
coffins.  The  employment  of  bitumen  and 
spices  in  embalming  marks  the  period  of 
foreign  comjuests  and  of  intercourse  with 
Palestine,  Assyria,  and  India.  Philology, 
however,  furnishes  the  chief  reasons  for  de¬ 
termining  the  relative  epochs  of  mummies. 
Nomenclature  is  a  safe  guide,  from  the  pre- 
vailinfr  custom  of  naming  a  child  after  the 
reigning  prince.  So  that  Mr.  Birch  remarks 
“  the  persons  named  Apep-Amenemha,  Usr- 
tesen,  Thothmes,  Rameses,  Psametik,  must 
have  been  born  in  the  reigns  of  monarchs 
having  those  names.”  The  appearance  of 
certain  characters  in  the  funereal  inscriptions 
make  known  the  epoch  by  comparison  with 
the  monuments.  Language  and  mythology 
present  the  only  means  of  penetrating  into 
the  obscure  ante-historical  period.  Bunsen 
has  most  ingeniously  traced  tlie  development 
of  the  religion  and  speech  of  the  Egyptians, 
with  the  view  of  compensating  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  historical  data. 

Numerous  are  the  checks  on  the  deduc¬ 
tions  made  from  these  chronological  mate- 
rials.  Arabia,  Rome,  Greece,  Persia,  Assy¬ 
ria,  and  Judea  furnish  many  facts  that  admit 
of  comparison  with  the  knowledge  derived 
from  Egypt.  During  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  latter  country,  its  history  lies  open  to 
the  most  searching  and  satisfiictory  itKpiiry. 
Eratosthenes,  Niipietho,  and  Herodotus,  mark 
three  distinct  periods  of  such  investigations, 
conducting  the  reader  over  an  extensive  tract 
of  time.  And  even  when  we  have  passed 
beyond  the  reach  of  cotemporary  annals  and 
of  professed  historians,  our  ascent  to  tlie  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  chronological  hill  is  facilitated  by 
the  valuable  aid  which  Egypt  alone  affords. 
The  Papyri  guide  to  the  pyramids,  and  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  “  the  Books 
of  Kings,”  formed  of  stone  and  reared  as 
enduring  chronicles  of  primaeval  history. 


*  “Ueber  den  Bau  der  Pyramiden. 
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The  History  of  Pendennis  ;  his  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  y  his  Friends  and  his 
Greatest  Enemy.  By  Willi  a. m  Makepeace  Thackeray.  With  Illustrations  on 
Steel  and  Wood  by  the  Author.  London,  1849-50. 


There  were  many  thousand.s  of  readers 
who,  when  it  was  announced  in  the  public 
prints,  that  owing  to  the  serious  indisposition 
of  the  author,  the  peiiodical  issue  of  Penden¬ 
nis  was  temporarily  suspended,  took  the 
matter  to  heart  as  though  some  dear  friend 
and  cherished  companion  had  been  suddenly 
smitten  like  a  child  at  play,  and  carried  from 
the  bright,  cheerful,  outer  atmosphere  to  the 
darkness  and  stillness  of  the  sick-chamber. 
He  was  lost  to  us  for  a  while,  and  we  missed 
him.  Many,  it  is  true,  had  freely  exercised 
the  “  glorious  privilege”  of  gi  umbling,  and 
had  complained,  with  critical  regularity,  once 
a  month,  that  Pendennis  was  a  “  falling-off — 
not  equal  to  Vanity  Fair  f  but  they  did  not 
like  to  go  without  it  for  all  that,  and  pushed 
eager  questions  into  every  likely  quarter 
about  the  chance  of  its  reappearance.  And 
when,  it  reappeared,  after  a  painful  interval 
of  some  months,  grumblers  and  admirers  * 
alike  rejoiced.  Some  rniglit  have  cared  lit¬ 
tle  about  “  Master  Pen  but  all  cared  about 
Mr.  Thackeray.  If  that  young  gentleman’s 
career  had  been  broufjht  suddenly  to  a  close 
by  a  railway  accident  or  an  attack  of  cholera, 
or  if  he  had  been  “  snuffed  out  by  an  article” 
on  the  popular  novel  of  “Walter  Lorraine,”  or 
sent,  like  young  Mr.  Caxton,to  the  antipodes, 
there  are  many  who  would  not  have  deplored 
the  accident  with  any  acute  anguish  of  mind. 
But  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Thackeray  to  the 
outer  world  of  social  converse  was  another 
matter  altogether.  People  who  had  never 
seen  him  in  the  flesh  rejoiced  at  his  return, 
and  welcomed  liim  back  again  with  feelings 
of  personal  cordiality.  For  the  alliance  be- 
tw'een  Mr.  Thackeray  and  his  readers  is,  in 
this  respect,  something  peculiar.  There  is 
no  wTiter  of  the  present  day  who  has  estab¬ 
lished  such  friendly  relations  between  him*- 
self  and  the  public — none  whom  the  reader 
seems  to  know  so  well,  and  with  whom  he 


feels  so  familiar.  Mr.  Thackeray  is  the  very 
reverse  of  a  myth.  His  identity  does  not  re¬ 
cede  from  us,  but  comes  out  boldly  to  meet 
us.  We  think,  somehow',  that  we  have  often 
met  him — that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  dining 
with  him — that  he  has  often  come  to  take  a 
bed  in  our  house,  or  been  housed  with  us  be¬ 
neath  other  men’s  roofs.  We  think  that  we 
have  often  spent  a  day  in  pleasant  converse 
with  him — no  high  discourse  about  “  fixed 
fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute,”  but 
common  everyday  talk  about  worldly  topics 
— snobs  and  snobbery — flunkeys  and  flunkey - 
ism — the  shams  and  pretences  of  great  and 
little  people ;  and  other  matters  whereof 
good  Mr.  Brown  is  held  to  be  a  high  author¬ 
ity  ;  and  that  he  has  drunk  our  indifferent 
wine  with  a  relish,  because  we  not  have  tried 
to  make  it  any  better  by  imparting  to  it  a 
flavor  of  lies.  - 

In  the  kindly  interest  thus  taken  in  his 
individual  manhood,  there  must,  to  every 
right-minded,  sound-hearted  writer,  be  plea¬ 
sures  and  privileges  past  counting.*  But 

*  In  Dr.  Cuniming’s  Sketches — not  a 

very  likely  book,  one  would  think,  to  supply  us  with 
theatrical  anecdotes — there  is  a  story  of  Jenny  Lind, 
which  may  be  cited  in  connection  with  this  matter : 
— “  A  singer,  whose  performances  have  recently 
made  a  very  great  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
and  whose  personal  purity  and  w’orth  are  equal  to 
her  artistic  talents,  made  a  remark  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  told  me  of  it.  “  It  is  not  me  they  admire, 
but  my  voice;  and  that  cannot  make  me  happy, 
though  it  gives  them  delight.”  We  do  not  believe 
the  case  really  to  be  as  it  is  stated  by  Jenny  Lind  ; 
for  no  artist  has  ever  attracted  so  much  personal  in- 
terest  towards  herself,  irrespectively  of  the  art  of 
which  she  is  so  wonderful  an  exponent;  but  the 
anecdote  is  worth  quoting  as  an  illustration  of  the 
unsatisfying  nature  of  that  artistic  success,  which 
simply  raises  admiration  of  the  thing  done,' and  ex¬ 
cites  no  interest  in  the  doer.  It  is  very  true,  with 
respect  to  authors,  that  the  world  often  reads  and 
admires  their  books,  but  cares  little  more  about 
themselves  than  if  they  were  mere  composing 
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there  are  pains  and  penalties  too.  'Hie 
results  of  this  personal  identification  do 
not  always  take  the  pleasant,  genial  shape 
which  we  have  outlined  somewhat  vaguely 
above.  Mr.  Thackeray  is  a  satirist.  Not  at 
all  truculent — not  at  all  ill-natured ;  on  the 
other  hand,  very  quiet  and  good-humored 
in  his  satire,  he  does  not  snarl,  like  a  dog,  at 
the  weaknesses  of  his  fellows  ;  but  drops 
his  ridicule  like  a  gentleman,  and  laughs 
gently  at  the  foibles  of  mankind.  Still  he 
is  a  satirist ;  and,  as  a  satirist,  the  more 
truthful,  the  more  likely  to  otfend.  He  can¬ 
not  expect  entire  exemption  from  the  penal¬ 
ties  which  beset  his  tribe  ;  nor,  as  a  sensible 
and  reasonable  man,  does  he,  we  are  sure, 
expect  it.  Perhfjps  he  is  not  even  surprised 
to  find  from  what  quarter  he  has  been  most 
assailed.  But  he  is  doubtless  sorrv,  as  we 
are,  to  think,  that  whilst  he  has  ridiculed  the 
absurdities,  and  censured  the  vices  of  all  or¬ 
ders  of  society,  only  his  own  order  has  risen 
up  against  him.  He  has  been  accused  of 
endeavoring  to  write  down  his  own  class — to 
lower,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  the 
character  of  those  who  “  liv'e  by  their  pen.” 
And  such  a  motive  has  been  attributed  to 
him,  that  if  the  charge  were  only  true,  on  the 
title-page  of  every  future  edition  of  The 
Book  of  Snobs  ought  to  be  printed  the  ex¬ 
pressive  words,  By  One  of  Theuiselces. 
Why,  what  a  gigantic  snob  must  the  man 
be,  who,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  world¬ 
ly  great — with  all,  indeed,  who  owe  their 
position  in  society  to  rank,  to  wealth,  or  to 
eminence  in  any  acknowledged  profession, 
with  large  prizes  and  privileges  in  its  reach 
— seeks  to  degrade  the  profession  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  to  undervalue  not  merelv  the  so- 
cial,  but  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  it.  Yet 
this  is  the  substance  of  the  charge  that  has 
been  brought  against  Mr.  Thackeray.  The 
readers  of  Bendenms  know  that  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman  after  whom  the  story  is  named  sets  up 
in  life  as  a  professional  writer,  or,  as  his  friend 
Mr.  Warrington  expresses  it,  “a  literary 
hack  and  that  they  are  introduced  in  the 
course  of  the  story  to  a  good  deal  of  literary 
society,  including  publishers,  editors,  contri¬ 
butors,  reviewers,  Ac.  Ac.,  none  of  it  being  of  a 
very  attractive  or  a  very  respectable  kind. 
These  sketches  of  literary  society  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  given  offence  to  some  literary 
men ;  and  as  the  genus  irritabile  live,  as  it 

machines,  without  any  every-day  life  of  their  own 
apart  from  the  work  of  composition.  But  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule — and  it  is  a  great  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  the  object  of  one. 


were,  in  harness — that  is,  always  have  a  pen 
within  their  reach,  and  a  printing-office  at  no 
great  distance — the  offences  of  live  author  of 
Bendvinns  have  been  visited  on  the  spot,  and 
he  has  been  held  up  to  the  contempt  of  his 
fellows  as  a  mean  and  pitiful  toady,  seeking 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  others  by  malign¬ 
ing  his  own  order. 

The  head  and  front  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
flunkeyism  appears  to  be  this.  One  of  the 
personages  of  his  history  says,  that  there 
are  thousands  of  people  in  London  who  don’t 
write  books  as  clever  and  intellectual  as  peo¬ 
ple  who  do ;  and  the  author  adds,  in  his  own 
person,  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  that 
“  there  is  no  race  of  people  who  talk  about 
books,  or  perhaps  read  books,  so  little  as 
literary  men  ”  This  last  assertion  may  be 
true  or  not;  it  may  be  interpreted  into  a 
compliment,  or  into  a  sarcasm  ;  but,  at  all 
events,  there  is  little  sting  :n  it.  We  believe 
that  literary  men  are,  in  respect  of  their 
after-dinner  talk,  as  many-fashioned  as  any 
other  race  of  men.  There  are  some  literary 
men  wdio,  in  society,  talk  a  vast  deal  about 
literary  matters,  and  a  vast  deal  too  much  for 
display.  There  are  others  who  ape  the  man 
of  fashion,  or  whose  talk  is  that  of  the  man 
about  town;  who  are  of  the  “gent”  class, 
gentish  altogether ;  and  who  talk  about  a 
number  of  things  which  are  hardly  supposed 
to  come  within  the  special  province  of  the 
man  of  letters,  and  are  best  let  alone  by 
men  of  every  class.  And  there  are  others 
who  talk  very  little  about  anything  at  all.  A 
few  may  just  hit  the  golden  mean,  and 
neither  talk  too  much  about  literature,  nor 
too  little  about  it ;  meii  who  carry  v.ith  them 
into  society  nothing  exclusive  or  professional, 
and  yet  who  are  by  no  means  ashamed  of 
their  profession.  At  military  messes,  military 
topics  are  proscribed ;  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  the  proscription  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  it 
would  ever  happen  at  a  publisher’s  dinner, 
that  “  not  one  word  about  literature  is  said 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  night.”  The 
vulgarity  of  avoiding  the  subject  altogether 
is  as  great  as  that  of  obtruding  it  overwhelm- 
ingly  on  society.  Both  faults  are  committed 
by  literary  men  ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
most  other  professions  do  not  equally  trans¬ 
gress  the  limits  of  just  observance.  We  have 
known  law'yers  so  intensely  professional  in 
society  as  to  endeavor  to  reduce  after-dinner 
conversation  to  the  severe  formality  of  foren¬ 
sic  discipline,  and  who  would  consider  a  word 
uttered  in  explanation  or  reply  during  the 
course  of  a  long  and  w'earisome  harangue  as 
great  an  enormity  as  though  an  advocate  s 
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address  were  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  the 
opposing  counsel. 

It  is  true,  however,  in  the  main,  that  lite¬ 
rary  men  talk  less  than  they  did.  They  sel¬ 
dom  “lay  oul”  much  for  conversation.  The 
conversational,  like  the  epistolary  age,  is 
past ;  and  we  have  come  upon  the  age  of 
periodical  literature.  People  neither  put 
their  best  thou^Thts  and  their  available  know- 
ledge  into  their  letters,  nor  keep  them  for 
evening  conversation.  The  literary  men  of 
1850  have  a  keener  eye  to  the  value  of  their 
stock-in-trade,  and  keep  it  well  garnered  up, 
for  conversion,  as  opportunity  offers,  into  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm.  There  is  some 
periodical  vehicle,  now-a-days,  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  every  possible  kind  of  literary  ware. 
The  literary  man  converses  now  through  the 

medium  of  the  Press,  and  turns  every thintr 
#  •  »  ^  *^0 

into  copyright  at  once.  He  cannot  afford 
to  drop  his  ideas  by  the  way-side  ;  he  must 
keep  them  to  himself,  until  the  printing-press 
has  made  them  inalienably  his  own.  If  a 
happy  historical  or  literary  illustration  occurs 
to  him,  it  will  do  for  a  revievv  article  ;  if 
some  unhackneyed  view  of  a  great  political 
question  presents  itself  to  him,  it  may  be 
worked  into  his  next  leader ;  if  some  triflinfr 
adventure  has  occurred  to  him,  or  he  has 
picked  up  a  novel  anecdote  in  the  course  of 
his  travels,  it  may  be  reproduced  in  a  page 
of  magazine  matter,  or  a  column  of  a  cheap 
weekly  serial.  Even  puns  are  not  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  gratis.  There  is  a  property  in  a 
double-entente,  which  its  parent  will  not  will¬ 
ingly  forego.  The  smallest  jokelet  is  a  re¬ 
markable  commodity.  The  dinner- table  is 
sacrificed  to  Punch.  There  is  too  much 
competition  in  these  days,  too  man}’  hungry 
candidates  for  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the 
thinker’s  table,  not  to  make  him  chary  of 
his  offerings.  In  these  days,  every  scrap  of 
knowledge — every  happy  thought — every  fe¬ 
licitous  turn  of  expression,  is  of  some  value 
to  a  literary  man  ;  the  forms  of  periodical 
literatme  are  so  many  and  so  varied.  He 
can  seldom  afford  to  give  anything  away; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should.  It  is 
not  so  easy  a  thing  to  turn  one’s  ideas  into 
bread,  that  a  literary  man  need  be  at  no 
pains  to  preserve  his  property  in  them.  We 
do  not  fijid  that  artists  give  away  their 
sketches,  or  that  professional  singers  perform 
promiscuously  at  private  parties.  Perhaps, 
in  these  days  of  much  publishing,  profession¬ 
al  authors  are  wise  in  keeping  the  best  of 
themselves  for  their  books  and  articles.  We 
have  known  professional  writers  talk  criti¬ 
cism  ;  but  we  Have  generally  found  it  to  be 


the  very  reverse  of  what  they  have  pub¬ 
lished. 

But  the  gravamen  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  of¬ 
fence  by  no  means,  as  we  have  said,  lies  in 
the  assertion  that  literary  men  do  not  talk 
literature.  The  crime  he  has  committed, 
resides  in  the  statement,  that  they  are  as 
dull  a  set  of  people  as  their  neighbors — that 
people  who  don’t  write  books  are  quite  as 
clever  and  intellectual  as  those  who  do.  The 
author  of  the  T7car  of  Wakefield  put  this 
dictum  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  ideal 
characters,  and  expressed  the  culprit  opinion 
in  still  more  emphatic  language : — “  You 
have  read  in  books,  no  doubt,”  said  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  vounjr  Mr.  Primrose,  “  about  men 
of  genius  starving  at  the  trade.  At  present, 
I’ll  show  you  forty  very  dull  fellows  about 
town,  that  live  by  it  in  opulence.  All  hon- 
est  jog-trot  men,  who  go  on  smoothly  and 
dully,  and  write  history  and  politics,  and  are 
praised  :  Men,  sir,  who,  had  they  been  bred 
cobblers  would  all  their  lives  have  only  mend¬ 
ed  shoesj  but  never  made  them.''  There  is 
more  of  the  same  kind  where  this  comes 
from  ;  and  among  those  who  have  been  angry 
with  Mr.  Thackeray,  there  are  critics  who 
may  be  supposed  to  know  something  about 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Now,  Goldsmith  says,  that  there  are  many 
dull  fellows  who  write  books  ;  whereas 
Thackeray  says,  that  there  are  many  clever 
fellows  who  don’t.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
can  see  nothing  w'orth  quarreling  about  in 
one  dictum  or  the  other.  Both,  as  we  have 
stated  them,  are  undeniably  true ;  but  we 
have  not  equal  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  that  thousands  of  these  clever  fel¬ 
lows  can  write  articles,  review  books,  tfcc.,  if 
they  would.  They  may  be  very  clever  fel¬ 
lows — cleverer  than  those  who  write  articles, 
for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary  ;  but 
we  strenuously  protest  against  the  assump¬ 
tion,  that  they  can  all  write  articles,  if  they 
would.  Lord  Lyndhurst  once  said,  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  dinner,  with  reference  to  the  numberless 
marvels  of  the  Press,  that  it  might  seem*  a 
very  easy  thing  to  write  a  leading  article, 
but  that  he  would  recommend  any  one  with 
strong  convictions  on  that  point,  only  to  try. 
We  confidently  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
all  the  conductors  of  the  leading  journals  of 
Great  Britain — from  the  quarterly  reviews  to 
the  daily  journals,  convinced  that  they  will 
all  tell  the  same  unvarying  tale  of  the  utter 
incompetency  of  thousands  (  f  very  clever 
people  to  write  articles,  review  books,  <fec. 
They  will  all  have  the  same  experiences  to 
relate  of  the  marvelous  failures  of  men  of 
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genius  and  learning — the  crude  cumbrous 
state  in  which  they  have  sent  their  so-called 
articles  for  publication — the  labor  it  has 
taken  to  mould  their  fine  thoughts  and  val¬ 
uable  erudition  into  comely  shape — the  utter 
impossibility  often  of  doing  it  at  all.  As  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  written  of  the  needle-women  of 
England,  it  is  the  saddest  thing  of  all,  that 
there  should  be  sempstresses  few  or  none, 
but  “  botchers”  in  such  abundance,  capable 
only  of  “  a  distracted  puckering  and  botch¬ 
ing — not  sewing — only  a  fallacious  hope  of 
il — a  fond  imagination  of  the  mind so  of 
literary  labor  is  it  the  saddest  thing  of  all, 
that  there  should  be  so  many  botchers  in  the 
world,  and  so  few  skilled  article-writers — so 
little  article-writing,  and  so  much  “distract¬ 
ed  puckering  and  botching.’^'  There  may  be 
nothing  in  this  article- writing,  when  once  we 
know  how  to  do  it,  as  there  is  nothing  in 
balancing  a  ladder  on  one’s  chin,  or  jumping 
through  a  hoop,  or  swallowing  a  sword.  All 
we  say  is,  if  people  think  it  easy,  let  them 
try,  and  abide  by  the  result.  Tlie  amateur 
articles  of  very  clever  people  are  generally 
what  an  amateur  effort  at  coat-makinjr  would 
be.  It  may  seem  a  very  easy  thing  to  make 
a  coat;  but  very  expert  craftsmen — crafts¬ 
men  that  can  produce  more  difficult  and  ela¬ 
borate  pieces  of  workmanship,  fail  utteily 
when  they  come  to  a  coat.  The  only  reason 
why  they  cannot  make  a  coat  is,  that  they 
are  not  tailors.  Now  there  are  many  very 
able  and  learned  men,  who  can  compass 
greater  efforts  of  human  intellect  than  the 
production  of  a  newspaper  article,  but  who 
cannot  write  a  newspaper  article  at  all,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  new  spaper-w  liters,  or  cri¬ 
ticise  a  book  with  decent  effect,  because  they 
are  not  critics.  Article- writing  comes  “  by 
art,  not  chance.”  The  efforts  of  chance 
writers,  if  they  be  men  of  genius  and  learn¬ 
ing,  are  things  to  break  one’s  heart  over. 

It  is  not  euoujrh  lo  think  and  to  know.  It  I 
requires  the  faculty  of  utterance,  and  a  pe¬ 
culiar  kind  of  utterance.  Certain  things 
are  to  be  said  in  a  certain  manner ;  and 
your  amateur  article-writer  is  sure  to  say 
them  in  any  manner  but  the  right.  Perhaps 
of  all  styles  of  writing  there  is  none  in 
which  excellence  is  so  rarely  attained  as  that 
of  newspaper  writing.  A  readable  leading 
article  may  not  be  a  work  of  the  loftiest  or¬ 
der,  or  demand  for  its  execution  the  highest 
attributes  of  genius  ;  but,  whatever  it  may 
be,  the  power  of  accomplishing  it  with  suc¬ 
cess  is  not  shared  by  “  thousands  of  clever 
fellows.”  Thousands  of  clever  fellows,  for¬ 
tified  by  Mr.  Thackeray’s  opinion,  may  think 


that  they  could  write  the  articles  which  they 
read  in  the  morning  journals ;  but  let  them 
take  pen  and  paper  and  try. 

We  think  it  only  fair  that  professional  au¬ 
thors  should  have  the  credit  of  beinir  able  to 
do  what  other  people  cannot.  They  do  not 
claim  to  themselves  a  monopoly  of  talent. 
They  do  not  think  themselves  capable  of 
conducting  a  case  in  a  court  of  law',  as 
cleverly  as  a  Queen’s  Counsel,  or  of  getting 
a  sick  man  through  the  typhus  fever  as 
skilfully  as  a  practised  physician.  But  it  is 
hard  that  they  should  not  receive  credit  for 
being  able  to  write  better  articles  than  either 
the  one  or  the  other ;  or,  perhaps  it  is  more 
to  the  purpose  to  say,  than  the  briefless  law¬ 
yers  and  patientless  medical  students  who 
are  glad  to  earn  a  guinea  by  their  pens.  Men 
are  not  born  article-writers  any  more  than 
they  are  born  doctors  of  law,  or  doctors  of 
physic  ;  as  the  ludicrous  failures,  which  are 
every  day  thrown  into  the  rubbish-baskets  of 
all  our  new'spaper  offices,  demonstrate  past 
all  contradiction.  Incompetency  is  manifested 
in  a  variety  of  ways ;  but  an  irrepressible 
tendency  to  fine  writing  is  associated  w  ith 
the  greater  number  of  them.  Give  a  clever 
young  medical  student  a  book  about  aural 
or  dental  surgery  to  review,  and  the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  that  the  criticism  will  be  little 
else  than  a  high-flown  grandiloquent  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  wonders  of  the  creation.  A  re¬ 
gular  “  literary  hack  ”  w  ill  do  the  thing 
much  better. 

If  there  be  any  set  of  men — we  cannot 
call  it  a  class,  for  it  is  drawn  from  all  classes 
— who  might  be  supposed  to  possess  a  cer¬ 
tain  capacity  for  periodical  writing,  it  is  the 
fraternity  of  members  of  Parliament.  They 
are  in  the  habit  of  selecting  given  subjects 
for  consideration — of  collecting  facts  and  il¬ 
lustrations — of  arranging  arguments — and 
of  expressing  themselves  after  a  manner. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  men  of  education, 
of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  well  acquainted 
with  passing  events,  and,  in  many  instances, 
in  possession  just  of  that  kind  of  available 
talent  which  is  invaluable  to  peiiodical 
writers.  But  very  few  of  them  can  w  rite  an 
article,  either  for  a  newspaper  or  a  review, 
without  inflicting  immense  trouble  upon  the 
editor.  Sometimes  the  matter  it  contains 
will  be  worth  the  pains  bestow  ed  upon  it ; 
but  it  very  often  happens  that  it  is  not.  It 
is  one  thing  to  make  a  speech — another  to 
write  an  article.  But  the  speech  often,  no 
less  than  the  article,  requires  editorial  super¬ 
vision.  The  reporter  is  the  speaker’s  editor, 
and  a  very  efficient  one  too.  In  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  cases,  the  speaker  owes  more  to  the  i 
reporter  than  he  would  willingly  acknow¬ 
ledge.  The  speech  as  spoken  would  often 
be  unreadable,  but  that  the  reporter  finishes 
the  unfinished  sentences,  and  supplies  mean¬ 
ings  which  are  rather  suggested  than  ex¬ 
pressed.  It  w’ould  be  easy  to  name  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  capable  of  writing  admirable 
articles ;  but  many  of  them  owe  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  House  to  some  antecedent  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Press,  or  have  become,  in 
some  manner,  regularly  “  connected  with  the 
Press  and  have  acquired,  by  long  practice, 
the  capacity  of  article- writing.  But  take 
any  half-dozen  members  indiscriminately  out 
of  the  House,  and  set  them  down  to  write 
articles  on  any  subject  which  they  may  have 
just  heard  debated,  and  see  how  grotesque 
will  be  their  efforts !  They  may  be  very 
“clever  fellow’s,”  but  that  the,'  can  write 
articles  as  w'ell  as  men  whose  profession  it  is 
to  w’rite  them,  we  take  upon  ourselves  em¬ 
phatically  to  deny. 

All  this  is  quite  distinct  from  any  question 
that  mav  be  started  relative  to  the  degrees 
of  intellect  which  may  be  required  for  one 
learned  profession  or  another — whether  to 
succeed  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  physician,  as  a  di¬ 
vine,  or  as  a  literary  laborer,  demands  the 
greater  amount  of  talent.  The  question  is 
perfectly  insoluble,  and  it  w’ould  be  waste  of 
time  to  attempt  its  solution.  It  is  never  as¬ 
serted  by  professional  w’ liters  that  because  a 
man  cannot  write  books  or  w’lite  articles  he 
is  not  a  clever  man  ;  neither  ought  it  ever  to 
be  asserted  by  others  that  all  elever  men 
can  write  books  and  articles  if  they  would 
only  condescend  to  do  it.  It  demands  some¬ 
thing  more  than  condescension.  There  is  a 
w’ide  difference  between  the  attempt  and  the 
perfoiTuance. 

Literature  has  been  treated  with  much  in¬ 
gratitude  even  by  those  who  owe  most  to  it. 
if  we  do  not  quite  say  with  Goldsmith,  that 
it  supports  many  dull  fellows  in  opulence,  we 
may  assert,  with  undeniable  truth,  that  it 
supports,  or  ought  to  support,  many  clever 
ones  in  comfort  and  re.^pectability.  If  it 
does  not,  it  is  less  the  fault  of  the  profession 
than  the  professors  themselves.  There  are 
many  men  now  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  earning  from 
£1000  to  £300  per  annum  by  their  literary 
labors,  and  some,  with  very  little  effort, 
earning  considerably  more.  It  is  no  part  of 
our  plan  in  the  present  article  to  mix  up 
modern  instances  w’ith  our  wise  saws,  else 
might  w’e  easily  name  writers,  who,  for  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  periodical  press,  for  serial 
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instalments  of  popular  tales,  and  other  lite¬ 
rary  commodities  demanding  no  very  labori¬ 
ous  efforts  of  intellectual  industry,  have 
received  from  flourishing  newspaper-proprie¬ 
tors  and  speculative  booksellers  sums  of 
money  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  earn 
with  equal  facility  in  any  otlier  learned  pio- 
fession.  An  appointment  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  a  leading  daily  paper  is  in  itself  a 
small  fortune  to  a  man.  The  excellence  of 
the  articles  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  proportion 
to  the  sum  paid  for  them ;  and  a  successful 
morning  journal  will  generally  find  it  good 
policy  to  pay  its  contributors  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  secure  the  entire  produce  of  their 
minds,  or,  at  all  events,  to  get  the  best  fruits 
that  they  are  capable  of  yielding.  If  a  man 
can  earn  a  comfortiible  independence  by 
writing  three  or  four  leading  articles  a  w’eek, 
there  is  no  need  that  he  should  have  his  pen 
ever  in  his  hand,  that  he  should  be  contin¬ 
ually  toiling  at  other  and  less  profitable  w’ork. 
But  if  he  is  to  keep  himself  ever  fresh  and 
ever  vigorous  for  one  master,  he  must  be  paid 
for  it.  There  are  instances  of  public  w’riters 
who  had  shown  evident  signs  of  exhaustion 
when  employed  on  one  paper — w’ho  had  ap¬ 
peared  indeed  to  have  written  themselves  out 
so  thoroughly  that  the  proprietors  w’ere  fain 
to  dispense  with  their  future  services — trans¬ 
ferring  those  services  to  another  paper,  under 
more  encouraging  circumstances  of  remu- 
neration,  and,  as  though  endued  with  new 
life,  striking  out  articles  fresh,  vigorous,  and 
hrilliant.  They  gave  themselves  to  the  one 
paper ;  they  had  only  given  a  part  of  them¬ 
selves  to  the  other. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  make  large  fortunes  and  leave  the 
authors  to  starve — that  they  are,  in  fact,  a 
kind  of  moral  vampire,  sucking  the  best  blood 
of  genius,  and  destroying  others  to  support 
themselves.  A  great  deal  of  very  unhealthy, 
one-sided  cant  has  been  written  upon  this 
subject.  Doubtless,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
on  both  sides.  That  publishers  look  at  a 
manuscript  very  much  as  a  corn-dealer  looks 
at  a  sample  of  w’heat,  w’ith  an  eye  to  its  sell¬ 
ing  qualities,  is  not  to  be  denied.  If  books 
are  not  written  only  to  be  sold,  they  are 
printed  only  to  be  sold.  Publishers  must 
pay  their  printers  and  their  paper-merchants; 
and  they  cannot  compel  the  public  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  printed  paper.  When  benevolent 
printers  shall  be  found  eager  to  print  gratui¬ 
tously  works  of  unsaleable  genius,  and  be¬ 
nevolent  paper-merchants  to  supply  paper 
for  the  same,  publishers  may  afford  to  think 
less  of  a  manuscript  as  an  article  of  sale — 
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may  reject  with  less  freedom  unlikely  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  haggle  less  savagely  about  the 
price  of  likely  ones.  An  obvious  common¬ 
place  this,  and  said  a  thousand  times  before, 
but  not  yet  recognized  by  the  world  of 
writers  at  large.  Publishing  is  a  trade,  and, 
like  all  other  trades,  undertaken  with  the  one 
object  of  making  money  by  it.  The  profits 
are  not  ordinarily  large ;  they  are,  indeed, 
very  uncertain, — so  uncertain  that  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  embark  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  some  time  or  other  find  their 
way  into  the  Gazette.  When  a  publishing 
firm  is  ruined  by  printing  unsaleable  books, 
authors  seldom  or  never  have  any  sympathy 
with  a  member  of  it.  They  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  idea  tliat  he  is  justly  punished 
for  his  offences ;  and  so  perhaps  he  is,  but 
not  in  the  sense  understood  by  the  majority 
of  those  who  contemplate  his  downfall  as  a 
retributive  dispensation.  The  fact  is,  that 
reckless  publishing  is  more  injurious  to  the 
literary  profession  than  anything  in  the  world 
beside.  The  cautious  publisher  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  best  friend.  If  a  house  publish  at 
their  own  risk  a  number  of  works  which  they 
cannot  sell,  they  must  either  go  into  the  Ga¬ 
zette  at  last,  or  make  large  sums  of  money 
by  works  which  they  cun  sell.  When  a 
publisher  loses  money  by  a  work,  an  injury 
is  inflicted  upon  the  literary  profession.  The 
more  money  he  can  make  by  publishing,  the 
more  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  authorship.  It 
is  often  said  that  the  authors  of  successful 
works  are  inadequately  rewarded  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  success  ;  that  publishers  make 
their  thousands,  whilst  authors  only  make 
their  hundreds.  But  it  is  forgotten  that  the 
profits  of  the  one  successful  work  are  often 
only  a  set-off  to  the  losses  incurred  by  the 
publication  of  half-a-dozen  unsuccessful  ones. 
If  a  publisher  purchase  a  manuscript  for 
£500,  and  the  work  prove  to  be  a  “  palpable 
hit”  worth  £5,000,  it  may  seem  hard  that 
the  publisher  does  not  share  his  gains  more 
equitably  with  the  author.  With  regard  to 
this  it  is  to  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  he 
very  frequently  does.  There  is  hardly  a  pub¬ 
lisher  in  London,  however  “  grasping”  he 
may  be,  who  has  not,  time  after  time,  paid  to 
authors  sums  of  money  not  “in  the  bond.” 
But  if  the  fact  were  not  as  we  have  stated  it, 
we  can  hardly  admit  that  publishers  are 
under  any  kind  of  obligation  to  exceed  the 
strict  terms  of  their  contracts.  If  a  publisher 
gives  £500  for  a  copy-right,  expecting  to 
sweep  the  same  amount  into  his  own  coffers, 
but  instead  of  making  that  sum,  loses  it  by 
the  speculation,  he  does  not  ask  the  author 
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to  refund — nor  does  the  author  offer  to  do  it. 
The  money  is  in  all  probability  spent  long 
before  the  result  of  the  venture  is  ascertiiined ; 
and  the  author  would  be  greatly  surprised 
and  greatly  indignant,  if  it  were  hinted  to 
him,  even  in  the  most  delicate  way,  that  the 
publisher  having  lost  money  by  his  book, 
would  be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  make 
good  a  portion  of  the  deficit  by  sending  a 
cheque  upon  his  bankers. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  a  pi  blisher  who 
loses  money  by  one  man’s  booki ,  must  make 
it  by  another’s,  or  go  into  the  Gazette. 
There  are  publishers  who  trade  entirely  upon 
this  principle,  which,  indeed,  is  a  kind  of 
literary  gambling.  They  publish  a  dozen 
works,  we  will  suppose,  of  which  six  produce 
an  absolute  loss;  four  just  cover  their  ex¬ 
penses  ;  and  the  other  two  realize  a  profit. 
The  publisher,  especially  if  he  be  his  own 
printer,  may  find  this  answer  in  the  end ;  it 
may  at  least  just  keep  him  out  of  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Court,  and  supply  his  family  with 
bread.  But  the  system  cannot  be  a  really 
advantageous  one  either  to  publishers  or  au¬ 
thors.  To  the  latter,  indeed,  it  is  destruc¬ 
tion.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  books 
published  every  year  entail  a  heavy  loss  on 
author  or  publisher,  or  on  both — and  the 
amount  of  this  loss  may  be  set  down,  in  most 
instances,  as  so  much  taken  from  the  gross 
profits  of  the  literary  profession.  If  Mr. 
Bungay  lose  a  hundred  pounds  by  th  noems 
of  the  Hon.  Percy  Popjoy,  he  has  a  hua  !red 
pounds  less  to  give  to  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis 
for  his  novel.  Instead  of  protesting  against 
the  over-caution  of  publishers,  literary  men, 
if  they  really  knew  their  own  interests,  would 
protest  against  their  want  of  caution.  Au¬ 
thors  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  publishers.  The  misfortune  of  authorship, 
is  not  that  publishers  make  so  much  money,, 
but  that  they  make  so  little.  If  Paternoster 
Row  were  wealthier  than  it  is,  there  would 
be  better  cheer  in  Grub  street. 

It  is  very  true  that  publishers,  like  other 
men,  make  mistakes ;  and  that  sometimes  a 
really  good  and  saleable  work  is  rejected. 
Many  instances  of  this  might  readily  be  ad¬ 
duced — instances  of  works,  whose  value  has 
been  subsequently  proved  by  extensive  pop¬ 
ularity,  having  been  rejected  by  one  or  more 
experienced  member  of  the  the  publishing 
craft.  But  their  judgment  is  on  the  whole 
remarkably  correct.  They  determine  with 
surprising  accuracy  the  market  value  of  tlie 
greater  number  of  the  works  that  are  ofiered 
to  them.  It  is  not  supposed  that,  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  the  publisher  himself  decides 
24 
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the  question  upon  the  strength  of  his  own 
judgment.  He  has  his  minister,  or  ministers 
of  state,  to  decide  these  knotty  (juestions  for 
him.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  about  the  baneful  influence  of 
this  middleman,  or  “  reader” — but  we  can 
see  no  more  justice  in  the  complaint  than  if 
it  were  raised  against  the  system  which 
places  a  middleman  or  minister  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  people.  To  complain  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  publisher  himself,  and 
to  object  to  his  obtaining  the  critical  services 
of  a  more  competent  party,  w'ere  clearly 
an  inconsistency  and  an  injustice.  If  the 
publisher  himself  be  not  capable  of  deciding 
upon  the  literary  merits  or  saleable  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  works  laid  before  him,  the  best 
thing  that  he  can  do  is  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  some  one  who  is.  Hence  the  office  of  the 
“  reader.”  It  is  w’ell  known  that  in  some 
large  publishing  houses  there  is  a  resident 
“  reader”  attached  to  the  establishment ; 
others  are  believed  to  lay  the  manuscripts 
offered  to  them  for  publication  before  some 
critic  of  established  reputation  out-of-doors  ; 
whilst  more  than  one  eminent  publisher  might 
be  named  who  has  trusted  solely  to  his  own 
judgment,  and  rarely  found  that  judgment  at 
fault.  In  either  of  these  cases  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  the  incompetency  of  the 
judge.  Besides,  as  we  have  said,  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  olved  by  the  publisher  or  reader, 
is  not  a  purely  literary  question.  It  is  main¬ 
ly,  ii^ueed,  a  commercial  question  ;  and  the 
merits  of  the  work  are  often  freely  acknowl¬ 
edged  whilst  the  venture  is  politely  declined. 

When  Mr.  Augustine  Caxton,  the  growth 
of  whose  famous  “  History  of  Error”  is  traced 
so  pleasantly  in  Sir  Bulwer  Lyttton’s  last 
romance,  went  up  to  London  with  the  man¬ 
uscript  of  his  immortal  work,  and  made  a  tour 
of  the  great  publishing  houses,  he  met,  we 
are  told,  little  of  that  kind  of  encouragement 
which  inexperienced  authors  anticipate  with 
so  much  confidence.  One  bookseller  offered 
to  treat  for  it  if  the  author  would  “  leave  out 
all  about  the  Hottentots  and  Caffres,  the 
Greek  philosophers  and  Egyptian  priests ; 
and  confining  himself  solely  to  polite  socie¬ 
ty,  entitle  the  work  “Anecdotes  of  the  Courts 
of  Europe,  ancient  and  modern another 
thought  it  might  be  cut  up  into  little  essays, 
leaving  out  the  quotations,  entitled  “  Men  and 
Manners ;”  a  third  w'as  kind  enough  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  though  this  particular  work  was 
quite  unsaleable,  yet  as  he  appeared  to  have 
some  historical  information,  he  should  be 
happy  to  undertake  a  historical  romance  from 
Mr.  Caxton’s  “  graphic  pen,”  provided  he 


would  introduce  a  proper  love-plot,  and  make 
it  into  three  volumes  post  octavo,  twenty-three 
lines  in  a  page,  neither  more  nor  less.  One 
honest  fellow  at  last  w’as  found,  who  seemed  a 
very  respectable,  and,  indeed,  enterprising 
person,  and  after  going  through  a  list  of  cal¬ 
culations  which  showed  that  no  possible  pro¬ 
fit  could  arise,  he  generously  offered  to  give 
Mr.  Caxton  half  of  those  no-profits,  provid¬ 
ed  he  would  guaranty  half  the  very  visible 
expenses.”  Stimulated  by  the  ill-treaiment  re¬ 
ceived  by  so  learned  a  writer,  “  Uncle  Jack” 
forthwith  originated  the  “  Grand  Anti-pub¬ 
lisher  Confederate  Authors’  Society,”  by 
which  every  author  who  joined  the  Society 
was  to  be  his  own  publisher.  The  idea  of 
such  a  society  as  this  has  occurred  to  many 
an  aspiring  writer.  It  is  the  <ro  xaXov  of  the 
great  unreadables — a  great  literary  Areopa¬ 
gus — a  Mutual  Publicity  Insurance  Office  ! 
How  many  who  have  chafed  under  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  “  readers”  and  the  avarice  of  pub¬ 
lishers,  have  grasped  the  grand  idea  of  such 
a  critical  tribunal.  If  we  err  not,  in  one  of 
his  earlier  works  the  author  of  the  Cuxtons 
himself  shadowed  forth  just  such  an  institu¬ 
tion,  but  without  any  of  that  befitting  ridi¬ 
cule  which  his  riper  judgment  and  enlarged 
experience  have  supplied.  The  absurdity  of 
the  thing  could  not  be  demonstrated  more 
emphatically  in  a  few  sentences  than  it  is  now 
set  forth  by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  through  the 
mouthpiece  of  Pisistratus  Caxton.  “It  will 
be  a  ruinous  speculation,”  he  said, — 

“Because  in  all  mercantile  negotiations,  it  is 
rninou.s  to  invest  capital  in  supplies  which  fail  of 
ilcncand.  To  undertake  to  publi.sh  books  that 
booksellers  will  not  publish. — Why  ?  Because 
booksellers  cannot  sell  them  !  It  is  jtist  probable 
that  you’ll  not  sell  them  any  better  than  the  book¬ 
sellers.  Ergo,  the  more  your  business  the  larger 
your  deficit;  and  the  more  numerou.s  your  socie¬ 
ty  the  more  disastrous  your  condition. — Q.  E. 
D.” — “  ‘  Pooh  !  (said  Uncle  Jack)  The  Select 
Committee  will  decide  what  books  are  to  be  pub¬ 
lished.’ — ‘  Then  where  the  deuce  is  the  advantage 
to  the  authors  ?  I  would  as  lief  submit  my  work 
to  a  publisher  as  I  would  to  a  select  committee  of 
authors.  At  all  events,  the  publisher  is  not  my 
rival ;  and,  I  suspect,  he  is  the  best  judge  after 
all  of  a  book — as  an  accoucheur  ought  to  be  of  a 
baby.’  ” 

At  all  events,  he  knows  best  whether  it 
will  sell,  as  the  accoucheurs  know  best  wheth¬ 
er  the  baby  will  live ;  and  even  Grand  An¬ 
ti-Publisher  Confederate  Authors’  Societies 
cannot  go  on  very  long  without  selling  their 
books.  Uncle  Jack’s  society  soon  broke 
down  under  the  weight  of  “  Dramas  not  in- 
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tended  for  the  Stage,”  and  “  Essays  by  Phi- 
lopolis,  Pliilodemus,  and  Philalethes.”  Mr. 
Warrington,  in  this  last  story  by  Michael 
Angelo  Titmarsh,  emphatically  asks,  “  Do 
you  want  a  body  of  capitalists  that  shall  be 
formed  to  purchase  the  works  of  all  authors 
who  may  present  themselves,  manuscript  in 
hand  ?”  He  does  not  wait  for  an  answer — 
but  there  are  few  literary  men  who  will  not 
be  ready  with  one  ;  for  this  is  precisely  what 
is  wanted.  Such  a  body  of  benevolent  capi¬ 
talists  is  the  grand  desideratum  of  the  litera¬ 
ry  world.  “  Everybody  who  writes  his  epic  ; 
every  driveler  who  can  or  cannot  spell,  and 
produces  his  novel  or  his  tragedy,  are  they 
all  to  come  and  find  a  baj;  of  sovereigns  in 
exchange  for  their  worthless  reams  of  pa¬ 
per  ?”  Of  course  they  are,  in  the  Halcyon 
days  of  authorship,  when  there  shall  be  no 
more  Bacons  and  B ungays  to  stand  between 
genius  and  the  world.  But  until  that  litera¬ 
ry  millennium  arrive,  we  must  do  the  best 
we  can  with  the  Bacons  and  Bungays;  and 
if  they  determine  that  our  works  will  not  sell,  I 
we  must  either  throw  them  behind  the  fire, 
or  wait  for  some  revolution  of  public  taste, 
which  may  create  an  appetite  for  them.  In 
the  meanwhile,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  the 
best  friend  of  the  literary  profession  is  the 
cautious  publisher  who  contrives  to  throw 
away  as  little  money  as  possible  on  unprofit¬ 
able  paper  and  print. 

The  llunkeyism  of  publishers,  not  “opaque” 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  has  it,  but  wonderfully  trans¬ 
parent,  is  a  characteristic  manifestation 
wliich  Thackeray  delights  to  illustrate  in 
the  persons  of  his  Bacons  and  Bungays.  It 
would  seem  as  though  he  had  transferred  to 
Peudcnnis  a  chapter  on  “  Publishing  Snobs.” 
Of  Mr.  Bacon  we  are  told,  that  he  “  liked  to 
be  treated  with  rudeness  by  a  gentleman, 
and  used  to  pass  it  on  to  his  inferiors  as  boys 
])ass  the  mark.”  Mr.  Bungay  is  the  same 
person,  wdth  the  same  weaknesses,  the  same 
amount  of  knowledge,  and  the  same  style  of 
language  as  Mr.  Bacon,  without  any  idiosyn-  1 
cratical  variations.  They  both  talk  bad  Eng-  i 
lish,  and  they  both  “love  a  lord.”  A  small 
sample  of  their  conversation  will  suffice ;  it 
is  not  very  pleasant  reading. 

“  ‘  What,  not  know  Mr.  Pendennis,  i\Ir.  Ba¬ 
con  ?’  Warrington  said.  ‘You  don’t  live  much 
in  the  world,  or  you  would  know  him.  A  man  of 
property  in  the  West ;  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
families  in  England  ;  related  to  half  the  nobility 
in  the  empire  ;  he  is  cousin  to  Lord  Pontypool ;  j 
he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at  Ox¬ 
bridge  ;  he  dines  at  Gaunt  House  every  w’eek.’ — 

‘  Law  bless  you,  don’t  say  so,  sir  !  Well — really 
— Law  bless  me,  now,’  said  Mr.  Bacon. — ‘  I  have 


just  been  show’ing  Mr.  Hack,’  said  Warrington, 

‘  some  of  his  verses,  which  he  sate  up  last  night, 
at  my  request,  to  write;  and  Hack  talks  alwut 
giving  him  a  copy  of  the  book.  .  .  .  You 
don’t  suppose  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Arthur 
Pendennis  gives  up  a  dinner  at  Gaunt  House  for 
nothing  ?  You  know  as  well  as  anybody,  that 
the  rneji  of  fashion  want  to  be  paid.’ — ‘  That  they 
do,  Mr.  Warrington,  sir,’  said  the  publisher. — 

‘I  tell  you,  he’s  a  star ;  he’ll  make  a  name,  sir  ; 
he’s  a  new  man,  sir.’ — ‘They’ve  said  that  of  so 
many  of  these  young  swells,  Mr.  Warrington,’ 
the  publisher  interposed,  with  a  sigh — ‘There 
was  Lord  Viscount  Dodo,  now ;  1  gave  his  lord- 
ship  a  good  bit  of  money  for  his  poems,  and  only 
sold  eighty  copies.  Mr.  Popjoy’s  Hajincourt, 
sir,  fell  dead  !’  ” 

But  in  spite  of  these  experiences,  the  flun- 
keyism  of  the  Publisher  prevailed,  and  the 
aristocracy  of  the  poet  accomplished  what 
his  genius  could  never  have  done  for  him. 
On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  calls  upon  the  two  young  men,  in  their 
dingy  chambers,  and  is  rather  startled  by  the 
dirt  and  disorder  of  the  wretched  place,  he 
is  mollified  by  the  sight  of  some  cards  of  in¬ 
vitation  from  the  Marchioness  of  Steyne,  and 
other  ladies  of  fashion ;  and  by  Mr.  Warring¬ 
ton’s  assurances,  that  his  young  friend  can 
afford  to  live  anywhere.  “  Here  is  a  young 
fellow,”  he  says,  “  that  dines  with  all  the 
great  men  in  town,  and  yet  he’ll  take  his 
mutton  chop  with  you  and  me  quite  content¬ 
edly.  There  is  nothing  like  the  affability  of 
the  old  English  gentleman.”  And  so  Mr. 
Bacon  pays  a  large  price  for  Arthur  Penden¬ 
nis’  novel — when,  but  for  the  prestige  of  the 
young  man’s  aristocracy,  he  would  not  have 
taken  it  at  all. 

The  picture,  we  need  not  say,  is  somewhat 
exaggerated  ;  but  there  is  a  mixture  of  truth 
in  the  satire.  Publishers  are  not  the  only 
class  of  people  who  think  better  of  a  man 
for  dining  at  Gaunt  House,  and  are  more  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  transactions  with  him  on  the 
strength  of  his  aristocratic  connections.  There 
are  men  of  every  conceivable  kind  in  the 
world,  as  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr. 
Thackeray,  who  will  pass  you  in  the  streets 
without  a  nod,  but  shake  hands  with  you  at 
the  Marquis  of  Grandacre’s,  and  think  better 
of  you  ever  after  they  have  met  you  there. 
This  is  the  pure  abstract  flunkeyism  of  the 
world  at  large  ;  w'e  imbibe  it  with  our  moth¬ 
er’s  milk,  and  it  is  whipped  into  us  at  school. 
There  was  a  story  very  current  at  Eton,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  which  may  still  be 
among  the  traditions  of  that  venerable  acade¬ 
my,  to  the  effect,  that  the  son  of  a  celebrated 
statesman,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputa- 
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tion,  having  pleaded  exemption  from  flagel¬ 
lation  on  the  score  of  “  first  fault,”  until  his 
modesty  would  suffer  him  to  plead  it  no 
longer,  at  last,  having  the  misfortune  to  be 
again  “in  the  bill,”  determined  to  take  his 
flogging,  without  an  effort  to  escape ;  but 
was  dismissed,  with  a  mild  intimation  from 
the  head  master,  that  he  “  thought  it  must 

be  C - ’s  first  fault.”  Such  a  lesson  in 

flunkeyism,  and  there  are  other  stories  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  same  class,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  thrown  away  upon  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  There  is  eiioufrh  of  it  in  the  world. 

O 

Publishers  are,  it  may  be,  no  more  exempt 
from  this  weakness  than  their  neighbors ; 
but  it  is,  after  all,  not  flunkeyism  of  the  purest 
class.  The  commercial  element  is  strong  in  it. 
The  printing  and  publishing  of  books  being, 
as  we  have  said,  a  mere  matter  of  business — 
a  question  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  to 
be  settled  between  the  publishers  and  the 
public — everything  that  influences  the  favor¬ 
able  solution  of  that  important  question  is 
directly  the  concern  of  the  former.  If  books 
written  by  the  Somebodies  sell  better  than 
books  written  by  the  Nobodies,  it  is  plain 
that  the  publisher,  not  as  a  flunkey,  but  as  a 
man  of  business,  will  pay  better  for  the  works 
of  the  Somebodies.  The  flunkeyism,  indeed, 
is  rather  in  the  public  than  in  the  publishers. 
The  public  will  read  a  book  written  by  a 
lord,  which  they  would  not  look  at  if  written 
by  a  commoner.  It  has  been  so  for  many 
years  past,  and  will  be  so  for  many  years  to 
come ; 

Let  but  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 

How  the  wit  sparkles  and  the  sense  refines.” 

All  this  is  against  the  professional  writer ;  he 
has  not  often  high  connections,  and  he  is 
generally  in  want  of  money.  We  would  not 
counsel  men  to  follow  Mr.  Warrington’s  ex¬ 
ample — put  on  their  hats,  sit  on  the  table, 
and  begin  to  bully  the  publishers.  The  Me- 
caenases  of  the  trade  do  not  “  like  to  be 
treated  with  rudeness  by  gentlemen  ;”  and 
no  gentleman  would  treat  them  with  rude¬ 
ness.  But  we  would  recommend  no  author 
to  appear  in  forma  pauperis  in  Paternoster 
Row.  Some  publishers  are  not  exempt  from 
what  appears  to  us  a  worse  failing  than  flun¬ 
keyism — a  tendency  to  drive  hard  bargains 
with  needy  men.  They  do  not  value  what 
is  offered  gratuitously  to  them.  They  are 
suspicious  of  such  offers,  and  say,  that  what 
is  not  worth  paying  for,  is  not  worth  having. 
But  any  great  importunity  about  terms — any 
great  eagerness  upon  the  part  of  authors  to 


clutch  the  money,  may  operate  to  their  dis’ 
advantage.  There  are  honorable  excep¬ 
tions  ;  but  often  the  publisher  draws  back  as 
the  author  advances.  You  are  anxious,  and 
he  is  indifferent.  He  will  sometimes  ask  you 
to-day  for  what  he  would  refuse,  if  you  of¬ 
fered  it  to  him  to-morrow.  He  will  generally 
treat  slightingly  your  own  proposals.  Go 
to  him  with  a  cut  and  dried  plan  of  some  new 
kind  of  literary  venture,  and  although  he 
may"  have  seriously"  meditated  just  such  an 
undertaking  himself,  the  chances  are,  that  he 
will  throw  cold  water  on  it  when  y  ou  unfold 
the  scheme  before  him.  This  may  be  called 
mere  diplomatic  tact.  It  is  certain  that  di¬ 
plomatists  treat  each  other  after  this  fashion. 
But  the  needy"  author  is  at  a  great  disadvan¬ 
tage  ;  for  whilst  the  publisher  is  sure  of  being 
able  to  obtain  an  abundance  of  manuscripts, 
a  manuscript  is  anything  but  sure  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  publisher  at  all.  “  I  assert  solemnly,” 
says  Mr.  Thackeray,  “  and  will  to  the  last 
maintain,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  write  a  novel, 
and  another  to  obtain  money  for  it.”  In 
some  quarters  you  are  little  likely  to  get  any¬ 
thing  for  it,  if  you  show  that  y  ou  are  poor, 
that  you  have  no  connections,  and  are  very 
eager  to  touch  the  money'. 

Much  more  mifjht  be  said  of  the  relations 
between  publishers  and  authors,  but  we  are 
compelled  to  economize  our  space.  The 
truth,  indeed,  as  regards  the  latter,  is  simply 
this  :  It  is  not  so  much  that  authors  do  not 
know  how  to  make  money,  as  that  they  do 
not  know  how  to  spend  it.  The  same  in¬ 
come  that  enables  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  a 
medical  practitioner,  a  government  function¬ 
ary’,  or  any  other  member  of  the  middle 
classes  earning  his  livelihood  by  professional 
labor,  to  suj'port  himself  and  family  in  com¬ 
fort  and  ies])ectability,  will  seldom  keep  a 
literary’  man  out  of  debt  and  difficulty — sel¬ 
dom  provide  him  with  a  comfortable  well- 
ordered  hom.e,  creditable  to  h.imself  and  his 
profession.  It  is  ten  to  one  that  he  lives  un¬ 
tidily  ;  that  every  thing  about  him  is  in  confu¬ 
sion  ;  that  the  amenities  of  domestic  life  are 
absent  from  his  establishment;  that  he  is  al¬ 
together  in  a  state  of  elaborate  and  costly 
disorder,  such  as  we  are  hound  to  say  is  the 
characteristic  of  no  other  kind  of  professional 
life.  He  seldom  has  a  settled  home — a 
fixed  position.  He  appears  to  be  constantly 
on  the  move.  He  seldom  lives,  for  any 
length  of  time,  in  the  same  place  ;  and  is 
rarely  at  home  when  you  call  upon  him.  It 
would  be  instructive  to  obtain  a  return  of  the 
number  of  professional  wiiters  who  retain 
pews  in  church,  and  are  to  be  found  there 
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with  their  families  on  Sundays.  There  is  In  any  case,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
something  altogether  fitful,  irregular,  spasrao-  original  profession  has  been  deserted  for 
die  in  their  w’ay  of  life.  And  so  it  is  with  that  of  authorship,  mainly  because  the  as- 
their  expenditure.  They  do  not  live  like  pirant  has  been  w'anting  in  those  orderly  me- 
other  men,  and  they  do  not  spend  like  other  thodical  habits,  and  that  patience  and  sub- 
men.  At  one  time,  you  would  think,  from  missiveness  of  temperament,  which  secure 
their  lavish  style  of  living,  that  they  were  success  in  those  departments  of  professional 
worth  three  thousand  a-year  ;  and  at  another,  labor  which  are  only  to  be  overcome  by  pro- 
from  the  privations  that  they  undergo,  and  gressive  degrees.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  often 
the  difficulty  they  find  in  meeting  small  claims  said  of  the  man  of  letters,  that  he  is  not 
upon  them,  that  they  were  not  worth  fifty,  w’anting  in  order  because  he  is  an  author, 

There  is,  generally,  indeed,  large  expenditure  but  he  is  an  author  because  he  is  wanting  in 

abroad,  and  painful  stinting  at  home.  The  order.  He  is  capable  of  occasional  parox- 
“res  angusta  domi'  is  almost  always  there  ;  ysms  of  industry  ;  his  spjisms  of  energy  are 
but  away  from  his  home,  your  literary  man  is  often  great  and  triumphant.  Where  results 
often  a  prince  and  a  millionaire.  Or,  if  he  are  to  be  obtained  per  sallum,  he  is  equal  to 
be  a  man  of  domestic  habits,  if  he  spend  anything  and  is  not  easily  to  be  frightened 
little  on  tavern  suppers,  little  on  wine,  little  back.  lie  has  courage  enough  to  carry  a 
on  cab  hire,  the  probability  is,  that  he  is  still  fortress  by  assault,  but  he  has  not  system 
impulsive  and  improvident,  still  little  capable  enough  to  make  his  way  by  regular  ap- 

of  self-denial ;  that  he  will  buy  a  costly  pic-  proaclies.  He  is  weary  of  the  work  before 

ture  when  his  house  rent  is  unpaid;  that  he  he  has  traced  out  the  first  parallel.  In  this 
will  give  his  wife  a  guitar  w’hen  she  wants  a  very  history  of  the  rise  of  professional  au- 
gown  ;  and  buy  his  children  a  rocking-horse  thorship,  we  may  often  see  the  causes  of  its 
when  they  are  without  stockings.  His  house  fall.  The  calamities  of  authors  are  often  as- 
and  family  are  altogether  in  an  inelegant  signable  to  the  very  circumstances  that  made 
state  of  elegant  disorder  ;  and  with  really  a  them  authors.  Wherefore  is  it  that  in 
comfortable  income,  if  properly  managed,  he  many  cases  authors  are  disorderly  and  im- 
is  eternally  in  debt.  provident  ?  simply  because  it  is  their  nature 

Now  all  this  may  appear  very  strange,  but  to  be  so — because  in  any  other  path  of  life 

it  is  not  wholly  unaccountable.  In  the  first  they  would  be  equally  disorderly  and  im- 
place,  it  may  be  assumed,  as  w’e  have  al-  provident.  The  want  of  system  is  not  to  bo 
ready  hinted,  that  no  small  proportion  of  attributed  to  their  profession,  but  to  them- 
those  who  adopt  literature  as  a  profession  selves.  The  evil  which  we  deplore  arises  in 
have  enlisted  in  the  army  of  authors  because  the  first  instance  only  from  an  inability  to 
they  have  lacked  the  necessary  amount  of  master  an  inherent  defect, 

patience  and  perseverance — the  systematic  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 

orderly  habits — the  industry  and  the  self-  many  predisposing  circumstances  in  the  en- 
denial  by  which  alone  it  is  possible  to  attain  vironments  of  literary  life — that  many  of  the 
success  in  other  paths  of  professional  life,  causes  which  aggravate,  if  they  do  not  ori- 
With  talent  enough  to  succeed  in  any,  they  ginate  the  malady,  are  incidental  to  the  pro- 
have  not  had  sufficient  method  to  succeed  in  fession  itself.  The  absolute  requirements  of 
any.  They  have  been  trained  perhaps  for  literary  labor  not  unfrequently  compel  an  ir- 
Ihe  bar,  but  wanted  assiduity  to  master  the  regular  distribution  of  time,  and  with  it  irre- 
dry  details  of  the  law,  and  patience  to  sus-  gular  social  and  moral  habits.  It  would  be 
tain  them  throughout  a  long  round  of  brief-  cruel  to  impute  that  as  a  fault  to  the  literary 
less  circuits.  They  have  devoted  themselves  laborer  which  is  in  reality  his  misfortune, 
to  the  study  of  physic,  and  recoiled  from  or  We  who  lay  our  work  once  every  quarter  be- 
broken  down  under  examination  ;  or  wanted  fore  the  public,  and  they  who  once  a  year, 
the  hopeful  sanguine  temperament  which  ena-  or  less  frequently,  present  themselves  with 
bles  a  man  to  content  himself  with  small  be-  their  comely  octavo  volumes  of  fiction  or 
ginnings,  and  to  make  his  way  by  a  gradually  biography — history  or  science — to  the  read- 
widening  circle  to  a  large  round  of  reraune-  ing  world,  may  dine  at  home  every  day  with 
rative  practice.  They  have  been  intended  their  children,  ring  the  bell  at  ten  o’clock  for 
for  the  Church,  and  drawn  back  in  dismay  family  prayers,  rise  early  and  retire  early 
at  the  thought  of  its  restraints  and  respon-  every  day,  and  with  but  few  deviations 
sibilities ;  or  have  entered  the  army,  and  throughout  the  year,  regularly  toil  through, 
have  forsaken  with  impatience  and  disgust  with  more  or  less  of  the  afflatus  upon  them, 
the  slow  road  to  superior  command.  their  apportioned  hours  of  literary  labor; 
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but  a  large  proportion  of  the  literary  practi¬ 
tioners  of  the  age  are  connected,  in  some  ca¬ 
pacity  or  other,  with  the  newspaper  press ; 
they  are  the  slaves  of  time,  not  its  masters  ; 
and  must  bend  themselves  to  circumstances, 
however  repugnant  to  the  will.  Late  hours 
are  unfortunately  a  condition  of  press  life. 
The  sub-editors,  the  summary  writers,  the 
reporters,  the  musical  and  theatrical  critics, 
and  many  of  the  leading  article  writers  are 
compelled  to  keep  late  hours.  Their  work  is 
not  done  till  past — in  many  cases  till  long 
past — midnight ;  and  it  cannot  be  done  at 
home.  It  is  a  very  unhappy  condition  of 
literary  life  that  it  so  often  compels  night- 
work.  Night-work  of  this  kind  seems  to  de¬ 
mand  a  recourse  to  stimulants  ;  and  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  time  and  place  compel  a  man  to 
betake  himself  to  the  most  convenient  tavern. 
Much  that  we  read  in  the  morning  papers, 
wondering  at  the  rapidity  with  which  impor¬ 
tant  intelligence  or  interesting  criticism  is 
laid  before  us,  is  written,  after  midnight,  at 
some  contiguous  tavern,  or  in  the  close  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  reporter’s  room,  which  com¬ 
pels  a  subsequent  resort  to  some  house  of 
nocturnal  entertainment.  If,  weary  with 
work  and  rejoicing  in  the  thought  of  its  ac¬ 
complishment,  the  literary  laborer,  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  perhaps  of  two  or  three  of  his  breth¬ 
ren,  betakes  himself  to  a  convenient  supper 
house,  and  there  spends  on  a  single  meal, 
what  would  keep  himself  and  his  family  in  ' 
comfort  throughout  the  next  day,  perhaps  it 
is  hardly  just  to  judge  him  too  severely  ; 
fat  all  events,  it  is  right  that  we  should  re¬ 
gard  the  suffering,  and  weigh  the  temptation. 
What  to  us,  in  many  cases,  “  seems  vice, 
may  be  but  wo.”  It  is  hard  to  keep  to  this 
night-work  and  to  live  an  orderly  life.  If  a 
man  from  choice,  not  from  necessity,  turns 
night  into  day,  and  day  into  night,  (we  have 
known  literary  men  who  have  wilfully  done 
so,)  we  have  very  little  pity  for  him.  The 
shattered  nerves — the  disorderly  home — the 
neglected  business — the  accounts  unkept  and 
the  bills  unpaid,  which  are  the  necessary  re¬ 
sults  of  nights  of  excitement  and  days  of 
languor,  are  then  to  be  regarded  as  the  con¬ 
sequences  not  of  the  misfortunes,  but  the 
faults  of  the  sufferer.  It  is  a  wretched  way 
of  life  any  how. 

Literary  men  are  sad  spendthrifts,  not 
only  of  their  money,  but  of  themselves.  At 
an  age  when  other  men  are  in  the  possession 
of  vigorous  faculties  of  mind  and  strength  of 
body,  they  are  often  used-up,  enfeebled,  and 
only  capable  of  effort  under  the  influence  of 
strong  stimulants.  If  a  man  has  the  distri¬ 


bution  of  his  own  time — if  his  literary  avo¬ 
cations  are  of  that  nature  that  they  can  be 
followed  at  home — if  they  demand  only  con¬ 
tinuous  effort,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  waste 
of  vital  energy  should  be  greater  in  his  case 
than  in  that  of  the  follower  of  any  other 
learned  profession.  A  man  soon  discovers  to 
what  extent  he  can  safely  and  profitably  tax 
his  powers.  To  do  well  in  the  world,  he 
must  economize  himself  no  less  than  his 
money.  Rest  is  often  a  good  investment.  A 
writer  at  one  time  is  competent  to  do  twice 
as  much  and  twice  as  well  as  at  another ; 
and  if  his  leisure  be  well  employed,  the  few 
hours  of  labor  will  be  more  productive  than 
the  many,  at  the  time ;  and  the  faculty  of 
labor  will  remain  with  him  twice  as  long. 
Rest  and  recreation,  fresh  air  and  bodily  ex¬ 
ercise,  are  essential  to  an  author,  and  he  will 
do  well  never  to  neglect  them.  But  there 
are  professional  writers  who  cannot  regulate 
their  hours  of  labor,  and  whose  condition  of 
life  it  is  to  toil  at  irregular  times  and  in  an 
irregular  manner.  It  is  difficult,  we  know, 
for  them  to  abstain  from  using  themselves  up 
prematurely.  Repeated  paroxysms  of  fever 
wear  down  the  strongest  frames ;  and  many 
a  literary  man  is  compelled  to  live  a  life  of 
fever,  between  excitement  and  exhaustion  of 
the  mind.  We  would  counsel  all  public  * 
writers  to  think  well  of  the  best  means  of 
economizing  themselves — the  best  means  of 
spending  their  time  off  duty.  Rest  and  re¬ 
creation,  properly  applied,  will  do  much  to 
counteract  the  destroying  influences  of  spas¬ 
modic  labor  at  unseasonable  hours,  and  to 
ward  off  premature  decay.  But  if  they  ap¬ 
ply  excitement  of  one  kind  to  repair  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  excitement  of  another  kind,  they  must 
be  content  to  live  a  life  of  nervous  irritability, 
and  to  grow  old  before  their  time. 

Still,  making  every  allowance  for  what 
may  be  called  the  necessities  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  a  large  amount  of  improvidence  and 
irregularity  will  remain  to  be  accounted  for 
upon  other  considerations.  Literary  men  are 
improvident  and  irregular.  It  is  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  truth — but  it  is  a  truth  nevertheless. 
There  is  nothing  harder  than  to  make  out 
how  some  men  spend  their  income.  A  large 
family  is  a  very  unmistakable  thing  and  read¬ 
ily  solves  all  questions  of  expenditure.  If  a 
man  earns  £600  a  year  and  has  half-a-dozen 
children  to  bless  him.self  witluil,  it  demands 
no  very  abstruse  calculations  to  determine 
in  what  manner  his  income  is  expended,  even 
if  he  makes  no  very  distinguished  figure  in 
the  eyes  of  the  social  world.  But  a  man  and 
his  wife,  without  children,  in  the  enjoyment 
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of  such  an  income,  are  in  reality  rich,  and 
may  make  a  very  respectable  appearance  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  When  they  are  in 
constant  difficulty — when  they  cannot  con¬ 
trive  to  live  tidily  in  apartments — cannot  sup¬ 
port  the  respectability  of  life  on  the  first 
lloor,  it  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  how  it  is 
that  so  much  money  produces  such  poor  re¬ 
sults.  There  are  scores  of  men  in  London  of 
whom  every  one  says  that  they  “  ought  not  to 
be  in  trouble” — and  yet  they  constantly  are 
in  trouble.  The  shadow  of  the  bailiff  is  eter¬ 
nally  darkening  their  doors.  Many  people 
would  contrive  to  live  comfortably  and  re¬ 
spectably  on  half  their  income  and  never 
have  a  bill  unpaid.  A  bank  clerk  with£250 
a  year  lives  more  decently  than  a  public 
writer  on  £C00,  and  leaves  some  money  be¬ 
hind  him  at  his  decease,  whilst  the  chances 
are  fifty  to  one  that  the  author  dies  insolvent. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  literary  men  that 
they  are  desperately  bad  arithmeticians. 
They  are  not  clever  at  £  :  s :  d.  We  believe 
them  to  be  as  honest  as  their  neighbors,  but 
they  are  certainly  more  careless.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  their  income  is  expended  is  j 
often  a  marvel  to  themselves.  The  dislike  to 
handle  accounts  is  so  strong  in  many  of  our 
brethren  as  almost  to  resemble  a  disease. 
They  cannot  keep  their  household  accounts 
for  three  weeks  together ;  and  yet  many  of 
them  rush  into  business,  with  the  vague  idea 
of  making  their  fortunes.  Literary  men  are 
almost  always  unfortunate  when  they  attempt 
to  do  business  on  their  own  accounts.  They 
cannot  balance  their  pocket-books;  how  then 
can  they  balance  the  books  of  a  “  concern  ?” 
As  soon  as  a  literary  man  attempts  to  con¬ 
vert  himself  into  a  man  of  business,  he  pre¬ 
pares  for  himself  a  prospective  place  in  the 
Gazette.  If  he  ceases  altogether  to  be  a  lit¬ 
erary  man,  it  is  just  possible  that  he  may  be¬ 
come  a  tolerable  man  of  business  ;  but  the 
same  pen  will  rarely  write  articles  and  square 
accounts.  There  appears  to  the  uninitiat¬ 
ed  something  very  charming  in  proprietor¬ 
ship.  To  write  in  one’s  own  paper — to  edit 
one’s  own  magazine — how  much  pleasanter 
to  net  the  profits  of  one’s  own  works  than  to 
receive  pay  from  others !  Some,  perhaps, 
have  found  it  so  ;  but  a  large  majority  of 
those  who  have  been  dazzled  by  visions  of 
proprietorship  have  been  rudely  awakened  to 
the  delusion  by  discovering  that  the  cares  of 
proprietorship  diminish  if  they  do  not  whol¬ 
ly  destroy  their  powers  of  contributorship, 
and  that  it  is  not  very  easy  at  the  same  time 
to  furnish  money  and  ideas.  The  anxieties 
and  distractions  of  business  are  fatal,  to  crea¬ 


tive  genius ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  they 
cost  a  public  writer  in  the  end.  He  had  bet¬ 
ter  leave  proprietorships  to  better  tradesmen. 

If  he  could  insure  success,  it  would  be  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter,  but  he  is  the  last  person  in  the 
world  that  is  likely  to  escape  failure.  The 
records  of  the  bankruptcy  courts  declare  this 
only  too  sadly.  It  is  well  enough  for  authors 
to  burst  out  into  a  chorus  of  lamentation, 
in  the  strain  of  sic  vos  non  vobis ;  but  the 
sic  vobis  non  vobis  never  hurts  so  much  as 
when  a  literary  man  becomes  publisher  and 
proprietor.  In  these  days  of  excessive  lite¬ 
rary  competition,  the  proprietor  is  generally 
the  party  entitled  to  complain  that  he  labors 
for  others’  profit.  Thousands  of  pounds  are 
expended  annually  upon  publications  which 
bring  the  proprietor  no  profit,  if  they  do  not 
entail  upon  him  heavy  loss.  Let  literary 
men  think  of  this  before  they  endeavor  to 
“  better  themselves’’  by  becoming  proprie¬ 
tors.  They  would  be  wise  to  keep  clear 
^  altogether  of  financial  speculations,  and  pos¬ 
sess  themselves  in  tranquillity  of  mind. 

But  it  was  of  the.  want  of  method  in  the 
management  of  household  affairs  that  we 
principally  designed  to  speak.  Literary  men, 
as  we  have  said,  manage  these  things  badly  : 
they  often  determine  to  keep  their  accounts 
with  the  most  praiseworthy  regularit}",  and 
to  economize  with  the  utmost  self-denial; 
but  they  seldom  contrive  to  keep  these  lau¬ 
dable  resolutions.  Their  hell  of  poverty  and 
tribulation  is  paved  with  the  most  frugal  in¬ 
tentions.  They  would  often  do  better  if  they 
were  more  fortunate  in  their  wives ;  but  lit¬ 
erary  men  sometimes  make  very  strange  alli¬ 
ances,  and  have  little  good  housewifery  help 
at  home  to  balance  their  own  irregularities. 
There  are  some  very  charming  exceptions, 
we  know,  to  this  rule ;  and  even  the  gentle, 
thrifty,  kind  wife  and  good  mother,  Mrs. 
Shandon,  could  not  keep  her  husband  out  of 
the  Fleet  PrLon.  But  authors  are  men  of  im¬ 
pulse — of  ardent,  hasty  temperament ;  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  often  deter¬ 
mines  the  future  tenor  of  their  domestic  lives. 
We  cannot  now  trace  the  many  causes  which 
combine  to  render  the  married  state  of  lite¬ 
rary  men  less  productive  of  the  common  fruits 
of  order  and  regularity  than  in  other  social 
cases ;  but  the  experience  of  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  acijuainted  with  the  class  of 
which  we  are  now  writing,  will  confirm  the 
opinion  we  express,  when  we  say,  that  the 
alliances  of  literary  men  are  often  calculated 
neither  to  increase  the  comfort  of  their  homes, 
nor  to  add  to  their  respectability  abroad.  It 
is  a  common  complaint,  that  literary  men  are 
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not  allowed  to  take  their  proper  social  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  If  they  are  not,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  cause  resides  not  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  which  they  follow,  but  in  something 
more  personal  to  themselves.  A  man  of  gen¬ 
tlemanly  manners  and  moral  habits  will  not 
¥ 

be  the  less  esteemed  by  society  for  being 
also  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  talent.  People 
will  not  look  askance  at  him  or  his  wife  be¬ 
cause  they  have  got  his  books  on  their 
shelves  ;  or  be  less  glad  to  see  his  daughters 
at  their  houses  because  they  read  his  articles 
in  the  reviews.  The  case  we  believe  to  be 
directly  the  reverse.  There  are  many  men 
who  owe  their  position  in  society  entirely 
to  their  connection  with  literature — whose  ac¬ 
quaintance  is  sought — who  are  feasted  and 
flattered  by  the  great — solely  because  they 
are  literary  men.  It  is  not  the  profession 
that  dishonors  the  man ;  it  is  the  man  that 
so  often  dishonors  the  profession. 

For  although  there  are  many  things  besides 
the  improvidence  and  irregularity  of  literary 
men  which  tend  to  bring  the  profession  into 
disrepute,  they  are  rather  evil  practices  graft¬ 
ed  upon  it  than  vices  necessarily  inherent  in 
its  constitution.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
literature  is  debased  by  the  literary  practices 
of  many  of  its  professors,  that  very  dis¬ 
creditable  things  are  done  in  its  name, 
and  that  its  dignity  would  l)e  more  amply 
acknowledged  by  the  world  if  its  own  pro¬ 
fessors  were  more  jealous  of  it.  A  few 
of  these  things  have  been  glanced  at  by  Mr. 
Thackeray;  and,  however  humiliating  the  con¬ 
fession,  we  fear  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
habits  which  he  has  illustrated  in  his  storj’ 
are  not  purely  the  e.xaggerations  of  romance. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  alleged  that  men  write 
what  they  do  not  think — that  the  press  is  es¬ 
sentially  venal,  because  accident  rather  than 
conviction  often  determines,  if  not  precisely 
what  he  shall  write,  the  vehicle  which  shall 
carry  his  writings  along  the  public  road. 
This  it  will  be  seen  relates  almost  entirely  to 
writers  for  the  periodical  press  ;  and  a  ques¬ 
tion  may  arise  as  to  whether  it  be  less  dishon¬ 
orable  for  a  writer  than  for  a  speaker  to  ad¬ 
vocate  a  cause  which  he  believes  to  be  a  bad 
one — whether  a  man  may  not  as  honorably 
strangle  his  own  convictions  in  a  newspaper 

as  in  a  court  at  law.  Soldiers  florht  on  the 
•  •  •  ^  . 
wrong  side,  knowing  it  to  be  the  wrong  side 

— yet  fighting  is  a  very  honorable  profession. 
A  newspaper  writer  perhaps  says,  that  if  he 
had  the  choice  of  his  vehicle,  he  being  a  lib¬ 
eral  would  select  a  liberal  journal ;  but  that 
accident  having  connected  him  with  the  con- 
servative  press,  he  writes  not  his  own  opin¬ 


ions  but  those  of  the  journal  which  prints 
them,  and  says  the  best  that  can  be  said  on 
the  side  that  employs  him,  because  he  is 
hired  to  do  so.  lie  may  further  argue,  that 
politics  being  matters  of  opinion,  he  cannot  be 
so  certainly  wrong  as  those  who  distort  mat¬ 
ters  of  fact,  and  contend  not  against  specula¬ 
tive  but  against  demonstrable  truth — bely¬ 
ing  not  that  which  they  merely  conjecture, 
but  that  which  they  positively  know.  We 
do  not  much  like  this  comparative  style  of 
arguing  a  grave  question,  though  we  may 
perceive  that  if  the  self-negation  of  which 
we  speak  be  discreditable  to  one  profession 
it  must  be  discreditable  to  another.  Litera¬ 
ture  it  may  be  said  is  higher  than  the  law, 
and  it  is  an  evil  thing  to  profane  it  by  the 
trickeries  which  are  the  very  life  of  legal 
practice.  If  literature  itself  be  higher  than 
law,  why  do  not  the  professors  of  the  latter, 
as  a  class,  rank  below  the  professors  of  the 
former  ?  We  do  not  deny  that  when  men 
gainsay  their  opinions — when  they  write  or 
speak  for  hire  what  they  do  not  believe  to  be 
true,  they  discredit  the  profession  to  which 
they  belong,  and  they  discredit  themselves. 
The  practice  of  one  profession  is  not  to  be 
defended  by  any  reference  to  the  practice  of 
another.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  con¬ 
sider  the  comparative  respecUbility  of  differ¬ 
ent  professions  that  these  things  should  be 
tiiken  into  account. 

It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  we  may 
sometimes  leap  too  hastily  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  public  writer  is  belying  his  own  opin¬ 
ions  because  he  writes  in  a  journal  whose 
general  politics  are  opposed  to  his  own.  In 
these  days  there  is  such  a  confusion  of  par¬ 
ties — the  lines  of  demarkation  are  so  indis¬ 
tinct,  that  except  upon  one  or  two  leading 
questions,  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  determine 
to  what  particular  political  section  he  be¬ 
longs,  and  almost  impossible  for  him  to  take 
up  a  public  journal,  in  which  he  will  not  find 
much  to  excite  his  approbation,  and  much  to 
call  for  positive  dissent.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  a  man  is  a  free-trader  by  con¬ 
viction,  he  approves  of  everything  said  by 
Mr.  Cobden  on  the  subject  of  our  naval  and 
military  establishments — or  that  because  he 
approves,  as  a  whole,  of  the  domestic  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  present  Government,  he 
is  eager  to  support  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  There  is  no  such  thing  now-a- 
days  as  thick-and-thin  party-writing  of  the 
old  inveterate  stamp.  Right  or  wrong,  men 
once  stuck  to  their  parties — wrote  for  their 
parties — spoke  for  their  parties — voted  for 
their  parties.  Every  parliamentary  division 
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list  now  shows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  party.  And  it  would  be  impossible  to 
read  the  morning  papers  one  after  another 
without  a  profound  conviction  that  if  public 
writers  only  delivered  their  opinions  in  jour¬ 
nals  of  whose  views  they  entirely  approve, 
there  would  be  no  public  writing  at  all. 

If  a  man  being  a  free-trader  by  conviction, 
writes  protectionist  articles  for  pay,  he  does 
what  is  discreditable  to  himself  and  discredi¬ 
table  to  his  profession.  But  he  may  honora¬ 
bly  and  conscientiously  write  in  a  protection¬ 
ist  journal.  Some  of  our  conservative  journals 
have  recently  taken  the  most  liberal  views  of 
foreign  politics,  and  recognised  the  rights  of 
the  people  less  grudgingly  than  others  which 
are  called  “  liberal.”  There  are  scores  of 
social  questions  treated  indifferently  by  jour¬ 
nals  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  TTie  news¬ 
papers  of  the  present  day  address  themselves 
to  the  consideration  of  a  much  wider  range 
of  topics  than  those  of  the  last  generation. 
They  employ  more  writers ;  and  there  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  scope  for  independent  writing. 
It  will  seldom  happen  in  these  days  that  a 
political  writer  will  not  be  able,  like  that 
“eminent  publicist”  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis, 
“  without  wounding  his  paper,  conscien¬ 
tiously  to  speak  his  own  mind.”  It  will 
seldom  happen  that  he  will  be  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  a  profitable  connection  “  for  con¬ 
science’  sake.”  He  must  be  very  unfortunate, 
indeed,  if  he-  cannot  find  employment  for  his 
pen,  without  violating  his  principles,  in  the 
journal  with  which  circumstances  have  con¬ 
nected  him.  There  are  very  few  modern 
instances  of  political  writers  prostituting 
themselves  for  hire.  A  few  there  may  be 
who  have,  conveniently  for  themselves,  no 
opinions  at  all,  and  are  ready  to  take  the 
shilling  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  be  of¬ 
fered.  But  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
our  political  writers,  as  a  body,  are  honest, 
as  they  undeniably  are  able ;  and  that  they 
are  no  more  venal,  because  they  are  paid, 
than  the  judge  who  is  paid  for  administering 
justice,  or  the  priest  who  is  paid  for  preach¬ 
ing  the  gospel  and  visiting  the  sick. 

There  is  more  real  honesty  of  opinion,  we 
believe,  in  the  political  than  in  the  critical 
departments  of  the  periodical  press.  The 
influence  of  Paternoster  Row  is  more  or  less 
dominant  in  the  greater  number  of  newspa¬ 
per  offices.  There  are  few  critical  journals 
which  could  e.xist  without  the  publishers’ 
advertisements.  Publishers  must  be  propi¬ 
tiated,  or  the  journals  will  starve :  hence  the 
general  laudatory  tone  of  the  periodical  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  day.  In  some  journals  it  will  be 


seen  that  undue  prominence  is  given  to  no¬ 
tices  of  books  published  by  some  particular 
firm.  This  may  either  arise  from  some  direct 
proprietary  connection  between  the  publisher 
and  the  journal,  (there  is  less,  we  believe,  of 
this  than  there  formerly  was,)  or  some  less 
palpable  relation  existing  between  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  book  and  the  editor  of  the  jour¬ 
nal.  The  works  of  other  and  less  influential 
publishers  may  not  perhaps  be  treated  to 
“  smashing”  articles,  but  they  are  submitted 
to  the  more  painful  and  more  destructive  dis¬ 
cipline  of  neglect,  and  are  either  damned  with 
faint  praise  or  passed  over  with  total  silence. 
That  books  should  be  noticed  very  hastily 
and  very  superficially  is,  in  many  cases,  a 
matter  of  necessity.  If  they  were  not  so 
treated,  the  greater  number  of  books  that 
are  published  could  not  be  noticed  at  all. 

We  gladly  avow  our  belief — a  belief  based 
on  no  very  limited  experience — that  the  lite¬ 
rary  profession  contains  many  honorable 
members,  who  would  on  no  account  express 
any  other  opinion  of  a  book  than  that  which 
they  conscientiously  entertain.  They  may 
dwell  more  emphatically  upon  the  merits 
than  the  defects  of  a  work  submitted  to  them 
for  criticism  ;  but  in  this  they  may  only  carry 
out  their  ideas  of  the  true  vocation  of  the 
critic.  Still  the  fact  remains,  that  very  much 
of  our  periodical  criticism  is  written  very 
heedlessly,  very  ignorantly,  with  no  sense  at 
all  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  judicial  func¬ 
tions  assumed,  and  an  evident  reference  to 
anything  in  the  world,  rather  than  the  merits 
of  the  book.  Of  still  less  worth  is  the  great 
mass  of  our  musical  and  theatrical  criticism. 
We  have  little  space  to  dwell  upon  this  de¬ 
partment  of  our  subject ;  but  it  cannot  be 
passed  over  without  a  few  words  of  comment. 
There  are  many  men  in  London  in  receipt  of 
good  salaries  as  musical  and  theatrical  critics, 
and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  class,  there  are 
honest  and  competent  professors.  But  there 
is  no  department  of  literature  so  lightly  un¬ 
dertaken — none  upon  which  so  much  discre¬ 
dit  is  thrown  by  the  lax  morality  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it.  A  foregone  determination  to 
write  up  one  theatre  and  to  write  down  ano¬ 
ther,  often  accompanies  a  man  when  he  starts 
on  his  musical  and  dramatic  campaign  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season.  Since  the 
“  Rival  Operas”  have  been  running  their 
ruinous  careers  in  London,  a  violent  partisan¬ 
ship  has  been  discernible  in  the  criticisms  of 
the  newspaper  press.  How  the  services  of 
this  or  that  paper  have  been  engaged  to  do 
the  brigand  work  is  no  secret  with  the  ini¬ 
tiated.  The  least  discreditable  means  em- 
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ployed  is  a  liberal  grant  of  stalls  and  boxes  i  it  assuredly  does  not  indicate  a  very  refined 


to  newspaper  editors  and  critics.  Disguise  j 
these  proceedings  as  we  may,  it  will  still  ap¬ 
pear  through  the  disguise,  that,  directly  or 
indirectly,  these  criticisms  are  bought.  Again, 
the  connection  wliich  in  many  cases  exists 
between  the  theatrical  critics  and  the  thea¬ 
tres,  is  a  fertile  source  of  the  perversion  and 
suppression  of  critical  truth.  Many  of  the 
dramatic  critics  of  the  London  press  are 
themselves  dramatic  authors.  One  has  just 
brought  out  a  piece  at  one  house — another 
has  a  piece  coming  out,  or  in  the  manager’s 
hands,  at  another.  A  third  lias  had  a  play 
rejected  at  one  of  the  theatres,  or  has  had  a 
quarrel  with  a  manager,  or  is  connected  with 
some  actor  or  actress  who  has.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  initiated,  there  are  few  musical  and 
theatrical  criticisms  which  have  not  their 
private  histories  written  upon  the  face  of 
them.  To  the  uninitiated  this  one  thing  is 
mainly  apparent — that  the  criticism  is  not 
distinguished  by  the  highest  possible  tone. 
The  morality  of  the  acted  piece  is  seldom  or 
never  touched  upon,  and  no  efforts  are  made 
to  secure  for  the  public  a  more  wholesome 
and  less  offensive  kind  of  dramatic  perform¬ 
ance  than  those  which,  adapted  from  the 
French,  form  the  bulk  of  our  “new  pieces” 
— pieces  of  which  the  interest  generally  cen¬ 
tres  in  some  amorous  intrigue,  the  gulled 
father  or  deluded  husband  being  uniformly  re¬ 
presented  as  an  object  of  ridicule  and  contempt. 

There  has  been  something,  too,  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  tone  of  very  much  of  our  recent  light  lite¬ 
rature,  which  certainly  has  done  little  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  popular  opinion  of  the  literary  pro¬ 
fession.  We  think  that  some  abatement  of 
the  plague  is  now  perceptible,  and  we  are 
devoutly  thankful  for  the  same.  We  do  not 
speak  of  the  loathsome  literature  of  Holly  well 
Street — of  the  dreadful  corruption  which  is 
sold  wholesale  to  the  poor,  and  which  taints 
their  minds  more  surely  than  rotten  meat  and 
putrid  fish  taints  their  bodies.  We  pray 
God  that  the  efforts  now  being  made  by 
able  and  energetic  men  to  counteract  the 
malign  influence  of  these  conduits  of  pollu¬ 
tion,  by  the  frequent  issue  of  cheap  and  at¬ 
tractive  publications,  appealing  to  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  people,  may  be  crowned  with 
success.  What  we  speak  of  here  is  a  less 
deleterious  kind  of  literature ;  but  one  which 
does  not  less  certainly  bring  the  literary  pro¬ 
fession  into  disrepute.  If  it  be  less  offen¬ 
sive,  it  on  that  account  finds  ingress  into 
places  which  open  indecency  and  immorality 
would  never  penetrate.  It  is  less  an  outrage 
upon  good  morals  than  upon  good  taste ;  but 


state  of  the  moral  sense.  We  allude  to  the 
“  (jentisfi^  character  of  much  of  our  recent 
light  literature.  If  there  were  nothing  else 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  writ¬ 
ings,  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that,  at  all  events,  he  writes  like  a 
gentleman.  There  are  many  “  popular 
writers”  of  whom  the  same  cannot  be  said — 
whose  minds  appear  to  be  eternally  running 
on  ballet-girls  and  bailiffs — whose  talk  is  of 
casinos  and  green-rooms,  and  who  seldom 
or  never  touch  upon  good  society  without 
ridiculing  it.  These  writers  are  very  great 
upon  the  history  of  bill  transactions,  and  have 
a  world  of  facetiousness  wherewith  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  sufferings  of  an  accommodating  ac¬ 
cepter  left  in  the  lurch  by  a  slippery  friend. 
There  is  no  kind  of  “  doing’'  and  “  bilking” 
with  which  they  do  not  betray  a  familiar  ac¬ 
quaintance.  The  agonies  of  gentlemen  pur¬ 
sued  by  inexorable  creditors,  and  the  shifts 
and  expedients  of  those  who  have  less  hon¬ 
esty  than  wit — the  escapades  of  some,  and 
the  dilemmas  of  other  embarrassed  individ¬ 
uals — are  portrayed  with  an  unmistakable 
gusto,  and  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which 
looks  very  like  truth.  These  sketches  of 
society,  which  are  not  without  cleverness  of  a 
kind,  betray  so  close  an  acquaintance  with 
the  peculiarities  of  gentlemen  who  live  “  on 
the  loose,”  that,  justly  or  unjustly,  people 
leap  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  sketchers 
themselves  indulge  in  a  loose  way  of  life — 
that  they  are  more  at  home  in  taverns  and 
eatinsf-houses  than  at  the  dinner-tables  of  re- 
spectable  families ;  that  respectable  families 
indeed,  who  pay  their  bills,  keep  early  hours, 
and  go  to  church,  are  objects  of  ridicule  and 
aversion  to  them  ;  that  they  greatly  prefer 
Greenwich  to  Clapham,  and  ballet-girls  to 
young  ladies  ;  and  think  a  dance  at  a  casino 
a  more  rational  termination  of  the  day  than 
a  gathering  for  family  prayer.  Justly  or  un¬ 
justly,  they  leap  to  the  conclusion,  that  men 
who  turn  so  grave  a  matter  as 'debt  into  jest, 
and  find  an  endless  source  of  facetiousness  in 
dishonored  bills,  sit  rather  loosely  to  their 
own  liabilities,  and  despise  the  moral  obliga¬ 
tions  which  bind  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Heaven  knows,  that  with  the  best  possible 
intentions,  it  is  often  hard  for  a  man  to  meet 
his  liabilities  ;  that  debts  often  accumulate  in 
spite  of  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  them  down  ; 
that  literary  men,  like  others,  have  losses  and 
disappointments,  are  over-sanguine  in  their 
calculations  of  gain,  and  under-estimate  their 
necessary  expenditure  ;  that  difficulties  will 
thicken  around  honest  and  industrious  men, 
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and  baffle  their  best  efforts  to  meet  their  pe¬ 
cuniary  engagements  ;  but  these  are  the  pains 
and  penalties,  the  sore  trials  and  afflictions  of 
life,  to  be  borne  as  bravely  as  we  may — and 
not  to  be  made  subjects  of  jest.  We  may 
look  with  pity  upon  literary  men  struggling 
against  debt ;  but  we  have  no  pity  for  those 
who  treat  so  grave  a  matter  with  levity,  and 
see  only  in  broken  engagements  and  pe¬ 
cuniary  embarrassments  materials  for  a  face¬ 
tious  sketch,  a  humorous  tale,  or  perhaps, 
for  a  screaming”  farce  at  one  of  the  minor 
theatres. 

Our  space  permits  us  only  to  glance  thus 
hastily  at  a  few  of  the  deteriorating  circum¬ 
stances  which  may,  perhaps,  influence  the 
general  opinion  of  the  character  of  literary 
men.  But  it  is  a  truth  beyond  all  contra¬ 
diction,  say  what  we  may  of  the  light  esteem 
in  whicli  the  professors  of  literature  are  held 
by  society  at  large,  that  society  never  sets  its 
face  against  a  man  because  he  is  connected 
with  the  literature  of  his  country,  though  it 
smiles  on  and  welcomes  many  a  man  whom, 
but  for  such  connection,  it  would  never  cherish 
or  receive.  If  a  man  be  estimable  in  him¬ 
self  ;  if  he  fullfil  worthily  his  social  duties ; 
if  he  be  a  gentleman  in  his  feelings,  his  man¬ 
ners,  his  conversation,  he  will  not,  we  repeat, 
be  welcomed  less,  but  more  readily  by  society, 
because  he  writes  books  or  reviews  them. 
We  reiterate  the  assertion,  because  there  is 
much  sickly  stuff  written,  in  the  present  day, 
about  the  neglect  of  literary  men.  Literary 
men  are  not  neglected  because  they  are  lite¬ 
rary  men.  But  they  have  no  right  to  expect 
that  society  will  overlook  all  their  social  of¬ 
fences  because  they  are  literary  men.  They 
have  no  right  to  demand  that  the  Shandons 
should  be  carried  from  the  prison-tavern  to 
Gaunt  House  ;  or  that  the  Bludyers,  odorous 
of  the  spirits  and  water  purchased  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  editor’s  copy  of  the  last  new 
novel,  should  be  invited  to  drink  champagne 
with  Lord  Colchicum.  They  must  stand  or 
fall  on  their  own  merits ;  and  take  their 
chance  with  the  rest. 

A  word  now  before  we  conclude,  about 
the  profession  itself.  In  many  very  striking 
ways,  with  much  graphic  emphasis  of  expres¬ 
sion,  has  it  time  after  time  been  said  by 
authors  of  repute,  that  literature  is  a  very 
good  ally,  but  a  very  bad  reliance — that  its 
earnings  may  “help  out”  an  income,  but 
ought  not  to  be  one’s  income  in  itself.  In 
other  words,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted 
as  a  profession,  but  should  be  followed  by 
men  who  have  other  professions  to  occupy 
and  support  them.  Very  much  of  this  has 


been  uttered  in  bitterness  of  spirit ;  it  is  often 
the  voice  of  splenetic  unthankfulness,  and 
too  much  stress  is  not  to  be  laid  upon  its 
utterances.  But  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
truth,  that  as  we  practise  it  now  ,  literature 
is  either  too  much  of  a  profession,  or  too  lit¬ 
tle.  If  it  be  regarded  as  a  mere  adjunct  to 
other  more  recognized  vocations,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  men  neglect  their  proper  pro¬ 
fessions  and  devote  themselves  mainly  to  the 
supplementary  work.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  be  avowedly  followed  as  a  profession,  it 
were  well  that  it  should  be  followed  more 
advisedly  and  deliberately — that  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  should  be  duly  weighed  and  solemn¬ 
ly  undertaken — and  that  it  should  be  pursued 
with  as  much  consistency  and  regulaiity  as 
any  other  learned  profession.  It  in  reality 
only  differs  from  other  professions  by  being 
open  to  the  whole  world.  There  are  no  lets 
and  hindrances  to  introilion — no  articles  to 
be  subscribed — no  jirobalionary  dinners  to 
be  eaten — no  examinations  to  be  undergone — 
no  qualifications  to  be  tested — no  degrees  to 
be  taken — no  diplomas  to  be  granted,  before 
the  man  of  letters  begins  hi.s  practice  and 
gathers  his  constituents  around  him.  All 
the  more  honorable,  therefore,  to  succeed  in 
it.  His  competitors  are,  or  may  be,  the 
world.  There  is  no  protection  for  him  to 
claim ;  no  exclusiveness  to  defend  him  from 
an  overwhelming  array  of  rivals.  Any 
blatant  quack  who  can  find  a  printer  may 
jostle  him  on  the  road.  “  I  left  no  calling 
for  this  idle  trade,”  said  Pope,  in  one  of  his 
bitter  satires;  but  all  sorts  of  callings  are 
left  for  it.  Soldieis  and  divines — lawyers 
and  physicians — all  kinds  of  decayed  and 
disabled  men  flock  towards  it  as  a  Bethesda- 
pool,  wherein  they  may  heal  all  their  social 
diseases  and  re-establish  their  broken  for¬ 
tunes.  Doubtless  this  does  not  enhance  the 
dignity  of  the  profession — but  it  increases 
the  difficulty  and  therefore  the  honor  of  suc- 
ceedinir  in  it.  It  is  hard  to  battle  it  out 
against  such  odds,  and  it  requires  some 
stamina  to  do  it.  But  the  more  advisedly  a 
man  enters  the  lists — the  more  deliberately 
he  braces  himself  up  for  the  encounter,  the 
better  are  his  chances  of  success.  Literature 
would  be  a  less  precarious  profession,  if,men  be¬ 
took  themselves  to  it  with  greater  forethought, 
instead  of  straggling  into  it  by  chance. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  discourse  upon  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  literature,  or  to  inquire  why 
of  many  professions  it  is  the  only  unrestrict¬ 
ed  one — why,  although  more  injury  may  be 
done  by  a  false  teacher  through  the  press, 
than  by  a  false  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  or  a 
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false  exponent  of  the  law,  or  an  ignorant 
practitioner  of  physic,  the  profession  and 
practice  of  literature  may  be  resorted  to  un¬ 
restrainedly  by  any  quack  or  demirep  in  the 
country.  We  are  contented  to  take  the  evil 
with  the  good  of  “  unlicensed  printing.” 
But  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  profession 
of  literature  more  generally  recognized  as  a 
profession — we  should  be  glad  if  the  professors 
took  more  pains  to  exalt  it.  Take  it  for  all  in 
all,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  and  all  its  abuses,  ! 
it  is  a  great,  a  noble,  and  a  delightful  pro¬ 
fession.  It  has  pleasures,  and  privileges, 
and  immunities  of  its  own.  A  life  of  litera¬ 
ture  is  not  all  bright  sky  and  warm  sunshine : 
but  how  much  of  both  there  is — how  much 
that  is  bright  and  genial  to  keep  the  heart 
warm  and  the  feelings  fresh,  and  to  make  a 
glory  in  shady  places.  In  the  midst  of  sick¬ 
ness  and  sorrow  it  may  be  a  toil  and  a  trial 
— but  it  is  a  solace  too  ;  perhaps  less  a  toil 
and  more  a  solace  than  any  other  profession, 
save  that  which  brings  a  man  immediately 
into  communion  with  his  Maker.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  more  or  less  hard  to  work  invitd  Mi¬ 
nerva.  “  We  know,”  writes  Mr.  Thackeray, 

“  how  the  life  of  any  hack,  legal  or  literary, 
in  a  curacy,  or  in  a  marching  regiment,  or  at  a 
merchant’s  desk,  is  full  of  routine  and  tedious 
description.  One  day’s  labor  resembles  an¬ 
other  much  too  closely.  A  literary  man  has 
often  to  work  for  his  friend  against  time,  or 
against  his  will,  or  in  spite  of  his  health,  or 
of  his  indolence,  or  of  his  repugnance  to  the 
subject  on  which  he  is  called  to  exert  him¬ 
self,  just  like  any  other  daily  toiler.”  But 
no  worse  than  any  other  daily  toilers.  “  Pe¬ 
gasus,”  it  is  true,  “often  does  his  work  with 
panting  sides  and  trembling  knees,” — and 
not  seldom,  vve  are  afraid,  does  he  pant  and 
tremble  by  reason  of  his  own  irregularities. 
“  There  is  no  reason,”  continues  Mr.  Thacke¬ 
ray,  “  why  this  animal  should  be  exempt 
from  labor,  or  illness,  or  decay,  any  more 
than  any  of  the  other  cre^itures  of  God’s 
world.”  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  “  exempt  from  the  prose  duties  of  this 
daily-bread-wanting,  tax-paying  life,  and  not 
be  made  to  w’ork  and  pay  like  their  neigh¬ 
bors.”  The  common  ills  of  life  beset  the 
literary  profession,  as  they  beset  all  others ; 
but  it  has  many  high  privileges  of  its  own. 


Men  generally  betake  themselves  to  it,  be¬ 
cause  they  love  literature ;  and,  in  spite  of 
all  toil,  of  all  drudgery,  of  all  suffering,  how 
many  are  truthful  to  their  first  loves.  If  a 
man  pursues  his  vocation  worthily,  great  are 
its  gains  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life.  It  is 
no  small  thing  to  influence  public  opinion — 
to  guide  men  to  light  from  darkness,  to*  truth 
from  error — to  inform  the  ignorant,  to  solace 
the  unhappy,  to  afford  high  intellectual  en¬ 
joyment  to  the  few,  or  healthy  recreation  to 
the  many.  Of  all  professions,  w’orthily  pur¬ 
sued,  it  is  the  least  selfish.  It  brings  the 
worker  for  his  daily  bread  into  constant  fel¬ 
lowship  and  communion  wdth  thousands  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  Thousands  are  indebted 
to  him  for  a  share  of  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  their  lives.  There  is  not  a 
moment  of  the  day  in  which  he  may  not, 
without  flattery,  encourage  the  belief  that 
some  eyes  are  fixed  and  some  understandings 
intent  upon  what  he  has  w'ritten — perhaps, 
that  hundreds  or  thousands  are  drinking  at 
his  well.  These  are  among  its  highest  pri¬ 
vileges.  Of  its  mere  worldly  gains  we  have 
elsewhere  spoken.  These  are  not  so  scanty 
but  that  the  profession  of  literature  may  be 
prudently  adopted,  at  the  outset  of  life,  by 
men  whose  vocation  is  unmistakably  to  it. 
If  it  were  thoughtfully  and  designedly  en¬ 
tered,  with  a  due  sense  of  its  risks  and  its 
responsibilities,  there  would  be  fewer  un¬ 
worthy  professors.  As  it  is,  the  profession 
is  unjustly  called  to  account  for  what  in  no 
way  belongs  to  it — for  what  is  inherent  in 
the  natural  character  of  men,  wdio  abandon 
other  professions,  and  fling  themselves,  with 
all  their  irregularities,  into  the  courts  of  lite¬ 
rature.  For  what  Mr.  Thackeray  has  writ¬ 
ten  about  the  habits  of  literary  men,  the  pro¬ 
fession  has  every  reason  to  be  grateful.  He 
has  not  spared  the  rod  ;  but  he  has  used  it 
in  a  loving  spirit.  We  do  not,  as  w'e  have 
shown,  agree  with  him  on  all  points  ;  but 
we  do  concur  with  him  in  the  main — and  if 
the  points  of  diflerence  between  us  were 
many  more  than  they  are,  we  should  still  be 
assured  that  what  he  has  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  as  on  all  others,  has  been  dictated  by  the 
convictions  of  an  honest  and  manly  nature  ; 
and  that  the  author  of  Vanity  Fair  and  Pen- 
dennis  is  no  more  a  flunkey  than  he  is  a  fool. 
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Nearly  six  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
since  English  strength  finally  triumphed  over 
Welsh  bravery.  Various  and  alternate  had 
been  the  struggles,  victories  and  triumphs, 
of  the  two  nations.  King  Arthur,  Rhys 
ap  Tewdwr,  and  Owain  Gwynedd,  are 
names  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  this 
warfare.  Conquest  often  beamed  on  the 
Welsh  shield,  and  lighted  up  the  ranks  of  the 
sons  of  Cambria  ;  until,  in  an  evil  hour,  on 
the  plains  of  Brecknock,  the  sovereignty  of 
Wales  was  for  ever  laid  low,  and  the  last  of 
her  princes  slain  in  the  hour  of  retirement 
and  solitude.  Thus  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
of  her  son,  Taliesyn,  “Ei  Ner  a  folant,  ei 
hiaith  a  gadwant,  ei  tir  a  gollant  ond  gwyllt 
Walia” — Their  God  they’ll  adore,  their  lan¬ 
guage  they’ll  keep,  their  country  they’ll  lose, 
except  wild  Wales. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  Wales  has  pro¬ 
duced  no  individual  distinguished  in  the  first 
ranks  of  literature,  science,  or  art.  She  is 
thus  said  to  be  exceptional  to  the  other  three 
portions  of  the  kingdom.  England  has  pro¬ 
duced  her  Shakspeare,  Hooker,  Bacon,  Mil- 
ton,  Hobbes,  Butler,  Newton,  Locke,  and 
Paley  ;  Scotland,  her  Maclaurin,  Adam  Smith, 
Stewart,  Brown,  Burns,  Campbell,  Scott, 
Jeffrey,  and  Chalmers  ;  Ireland,  her  Spencer, 
Boyle,  Burke,  Moore,  Curran,  and  Grattan ; 
while  Wales  lies  undistinguished  in  any  one 
of  the  walks  which  the  foregoing  names  illus¬ 
trate.  The  observation,  we  fear,  is  too  well 
founded  in  the  main,  while  there  are  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  history  and  condition  of  the 
Welsh  which  mitigate,  if  they  do  not  alto¬ 
gether  remove,  the  aspersion  involved  in  the 
truism. 

The  first  of  these  circumstances,  is  the  nu¬ 
merical  smallness  of  the  people.  The  Welsh 
nation,  even  in  the  reigns  of  King  Arthur, 
Owain  Gwynedd,  or  Hywel  Dda,  although 
occupying  territorially  a  larger  space  than 
they  havewithin  the  last  century,  were  thinly 
scattered  over  the  country  they  inhabited. 
In  those  times,  it  is  probable,  from  the  best 


accounts,  that  the  Welsh  population  never 
exceeded  2,000,000.  Their  number  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  last  census  was  911,321. 

Other  causes  being  equal,  the  probability 
of  the  rise  of  distinguished  men  among  a 
small  nation  or  people  is  less  strong  than  in 
a  great  one.  This  probability  is  not  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  numerical  power  of  the  two 
nations,  but  decreases,  and  more  forcibly,  as 
the  one  is  less  than  the  other.  In  other  words, 
the  relative  probability  of  the  rise  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  in  a  small  and  in  a  great  na¬ 
tion,  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  their  numerical 
strength.  The  moral  and  political  cause  ex¬ 
isting  in  a  great  nation  produce  difi’erent  re¬ 
sults  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere 
fact  of  its  numerical  superiority.  In  this,  as 
in  many  other  instances,  moral  and  political 
causes  differ  in  the  quantum  of  productive 
power,  from  those  which  are  merely  numeri¬ 
cal,  mathematical,  or  physical. 

The  political  circumstances  which  are  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
great  attainments  appear  to  be  three — 1,  the 
I  existence  of  general  intelligence  in  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  2,  of  academic  institutions  ;  and  3, 
of  wealth.  The  first,  or  the  existence  of 
general  intelligence  in  the  community,  is  fa¬ 
vorable  to  mental  progress,  from  the  ad¬ 
vanced  level  which  the  candidates  for  distinc¬ 
tion  start  from  ;  and  by  reason  of  the  greater 
sympathy,  encouragement,  and  reward,  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  successful  competitors  by  such 
a  society.  The  existence  of  academic  institu¬ 
tions  is  necessary  for  the  nurture  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  talent  and  genius  of  the  nation  ; 
while  none  of  these  advantages  can  exist,  in  any 
high  degree,  without  the  possession  of  wealth. 

The  three  circumstances  alluded  to  can 
only  exist  in  a  nation  somewhat  considerable. 
They  are  the  concomitants  and  attributes  of 
its  greatness ;  while  a  small  nation  is,  by  the 
import  of  .the  terms,  not  possessed  of  them. 
Wales  b  in  the  latter  condition.  Whatever 
she  may  have  possessed,  or  possesses,  of 
the  advantages  alluded  to,  she  has  only  in 
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miniature.  She  never  attained  to  national 
greatness. 

The  second  circumstance  which  may  be 
mentioned  as  detrimental  to  the  mental  and 
social  progress  of  the  Welsh,  is  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  their  language.  The  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  Scotland  have,  for  the  last 
century,  adopted  the  English  language.  So 
have  the  Irish.  But  not  so  with  the  Welsh  ; 
fulfilling  the  prophecy  alluded  to — although 
they  have  long  lost  their  country,  or,  at  least, 
independent  rule  over  it — they  retain  their 
laniTuaofe.  It  continues  to  be  the  medium  of 

o  o  ^  ^ 

intercourse  by  the  majority  of  the  Welsh 
people. 

Lannruage  is  the  medium  for  the  comrau- 
nication  of  ideas.  The  language  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  at  any  given  time,  is  a  true  test  of  the 
amount  of  knowledge  and  civilization  which 
they  possess.  From  the  infancy  of  society, 
when  the  savage  utters  his  sounds,  and 
makes  his  signs,  to  communicate  his  wishes 
or  wants  to  his  fellow,  dowm  through  the  va¬ 
rious  long  and  winding  ages  which  must 
elapse  before  that  same  society  reachcis  the 
climax  of  civilization,  its  language,  for  the 
time  being,  is  a  never-failing  index  to  its  so¬ 
cial  and  political  condition.  The  first  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  people  is  that  of  sounds  and 
signs.  These  are  such  as  the  occasion  na¬ 
turally  suggests.  At  first  they  are  unintel¬ 
ligible  ;  but,  by  a  repetition  of  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  same  sound  or  sign  is,  by  com¬ 
mon  consent,  employed  to  denote  the  same 
object  or  thing.  These  are  the  germs  of  lan¬ 
guage.  At  first  language  only  described  ex¬ 
ternal  and  material  objects.  It  afterwards 
reached  immaterial  things,  or  spiritual  and 
moral  objects.  The  process  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  language  is  gradual,  and  obtains  on¬ 
ly  by  slow  and  painful  steps.  The  first 
words  must  have  been  those  which  described 
simple  external  objects — as  a  tree,  a  brook, 
or  a  cloud.  Even  general  terms,  descriptive 
of  external  objects — as  a  plain  or  a  forest — 
must  have  been  employed  before  any  language 
was  formed  expressive  of  mental  ideas.  And 
here,  again,  the  same  process  was  pursued  : 
first,  simple,  mental  ideas  w’ere  expressed  ; 
then  these  were  put  together,  and  general 
terms  used.  The  language  of  a  society  or 
people  was  necessarily  confined  to  the  ideas 
and  objects  with  which  they  were  at  the 
time  conversant.  New  words  were  invented, 
and  the  vocabulary  of  the  people  or  nation 
extended,  as  from  time  to  time  they  coined 
new  ideas,  or  became  acquainted  with  fresh 
objects.  Thus  language,  like  most  terrestri¬ 
al  things,  >vas  gradually  formed  :  first,  sim¬ 


ple  objects  were  expressed  by  rude,  sim¬ 
ple  words ;  then  general  ideas  were  commu¬ 
nicated  by  appropriate  terms.  The  last  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  faculty  of  language  must  have 
been  those  which  affixed  a  vocabulary  to  the 
abstract  sciences. 

The  Welsh  nation  retain  their  language 
until  the  present  day.  The  majority  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  people  have  long  abandon¬ 
ed  theirs,  and  have  adopted  the  English. 
The  last  has  been  for  centuries  the  language 
of  the  learned  and  scientific  in  this  kingdom, 
and  the  depository  of  their  discoveries  and 
works.  It  is  the  language  which  has  led  the 
learning  and  civilization  of  the  empire.  The 
natives  of  the  Principality  were  therefore,  by 
their  own  institutions,  placed  in  a  disadvan¬ 
tageous  position,  compared  with  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  race 
after  learning  and  fame. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  re¬ 
ferred  to,  the  Principality  has  produced 
names  that  rank  high  in  the  annals  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  In  poetry  we  find  a  Taliesyn,  a 
Dafydd  ap  Gwilym,  and  a  Williams  of  Pan- 
tycelyn  ;  in  general  literature,  a  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  Drs.  Rhys  and  Pughe ;  in  lan¬ 
guages,  a  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  a  Jones,  and 
a  Williams ;  in  natural  science,  a  Pennant ; 
in  law,  a  Powell,  a  Richards,  and  a  Kenyon ; 
and  in  the  terrible  art  of  war,  a  Syr  David 
Gam,  a  Picton,  and  a  Nott.  These  are  names, 
some  of  which  stand  at  the  summit  of  the 
walks  which  they  pursued,  while  the  others 
hold  an  honorable  place  in  thed  ages  of  fame. 

It  has  been  often  asked,  what  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  Welsh  literature  ?  The 
question,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  not  yet 
had  a  complete  solution. 

jMr.  Macaulay  has  justly  observed,  “Na¬ 
tions,  like  individuals,  first  perceive,  and  then 
abstract.  They  advance  from  particular  im¬ 
ages  to  general  terms.  Hence,  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  an  enlightened  society  is  philosophi¬ 
cal — that  of  a  half-civilized  people  is  poeti¬ 
cal.”  Without  implying  that  the  Welsh  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  as  civilized,  in  the  general  accept¬ 
ation  of  the  term,  as  their  neighbors,  we  still 
think  that  their  literature  is  more  poetical 
than  philosphical — more  descriptive  than  sci¬ 
entific.  Tne  poets  of  Wales  are  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  her  philosophers  or  men  of  sci¬ 
ence,  as  their  productions  are  certainly  of 
greater  excellence.  Her  poetry  can  compete 
with  the  best  productions  of  the  English  or 
Scottish  muse  ;  and,  if  it  should  ever  be  the 
glory  of  the  Welsh  language  (as  it  is  of  its 
classic  predecessors  of  Greece  and  Rome)  to 
be  studied  and  acquired  a  century  after  it 
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shall  have  ceased  to  be  a  living  tongue,  the 
toil  will  be  undergone  by  those  alone  who 
would  wish  to  e.vplore  the  treasures  left  by 
her  bardic  sons. 

A  love  for  poetry  has  characterized  the 
Welsh  people  from  the  earliest  period.  An 
order  of  the  Druidical  priests  were  bards, 
and  their  poetry  exercised  a  potent  spell  over 
the  multitude.  The  Welsh  chieftians  had 
each  his  bard,  who  delighted  his  lord  with 
songs  of  love  and  victory  in  times  of  peace, 
and  accompanied  him  in  war.  On  the  latter 
occasion,  the  bard’s  service  was  no  mean  one  ; 
he  recited  to  the  army  the  triumphs  of  their 
forefathers  on  less  auspicious  days,  and  in¬ 
cited  them  to  similar  deeds.  The  effect  was 
often  magical.  Aroused  to  enthusiasm  by  the 
narration  of  their  fathers*  achievements,  the 
array  often  rushed  impetuously  to  battle,  and 
secured  the  triumph.  But  in  a  season  of  ca¬ 
lamity,  did  Gray’s  bard  sing — 

“  On  dreary  Avon’s  shore  they  lie.” 

We  think  the  two  grand  characteristics  of 
Welsh  poetry  are  power  and  pathos.  The 
poetry  of  Wales  may  better  compare  with 
that  of  England  in  Shakspeare’s  age,  than  of 
any  later  period.  There  is  a  license  of  idea 
and  language  allowed  in  both,  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  a  more  philosophic  and 
advanced  epoch.  This  is  a  common  remark 
as  applied  to  the  earlier  poets  of  England, 
and  therein  consisted  the  power  of  their  verse. 
Homer  and  Shakspeare  both  lived  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  ages  of  civilization,- and  they  are  the  two 
monarchs  of  poetical  power.  The  later  po¬ 
ets  of  England  excel  in  accuracy  of  concep¬ 
tion  and  beauty  of  style,  in  harmonious  ver¬ 
sification  and  chasteness  of  thought ;  yet 
they  are  wanting  in  all  the  grander  elements 
of  poetry — in  all  those  qualities  which  in¬ 
spire  the  deepest  emotions  of  terror,  horror, 
pity,  hatred,  and  love.  The  one  is  beautiful, 
the  other  is  sublime ;  the  one  is  pleasing,  the 
other  is  majestic.  As  the  nation  has  been 
advancing  in  science  and  the  arts,  poetry  has 
been  declining  in  sublimity  and  power.  The 
culture  of  the  understcanding  weakens  the  ef- 
forts  of  imagination ;  the  strengthening  of 
the  judgment  deadens  the  passions.  A  peo¬ 
ple  not  far  advanced  in  mental  attainments 
delight  in  those  strong  masculine  pictures  of 
nature  and  man,  which  their  poets  and  ora¬ 
tors  create ;  while  those  nations  which  have 
reached  higher  culture  would  be  displeased 
rather  than  gratiffed  by  such  exhibitions,  and 
value  more  perfect,  though  less  forcible,  im- 


ages — more  accurate,  though  less  grand, 
workmanship.  Poetry  therefore  flourishes 
most  in  the  earlier  ages  of  society,  while  later 
times  are  dedicated  more  to  philosophical  re¬ 
search. 

By  power  in  poetry  is  meant  that  quality 
which  produces  great  effect.  The  aphorism 
is  no  less  true  in  morals  than  physics,  that 
like  causes  produce  like  effects.  The  result 
is  always  commensurate  with,  and  similar  to, 
the  means  which  brought  it  to  pass.  That 
poetry,  therefore,  which  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  great  effect  has  power.  This  quality 
eminently  distinguishes  the  poetry  of  Wales. 

It  is  also  characteristic  of  the  language  ;  and 
there  is,  therefore,  a  combination  of  power 
in  the  language  and  ideas  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  A  stranger  witnessing  the 
powerful  effects  of  a  Welsh  oration  or  ser¬ 
mon,  would  be  perplexed  to  discover  the 
cause  of  so  much  enthusiasm.  The  explana¬ 
tion  we  have  before  given.  The  language, 
learning,  and  ideas  of  the  people,  have  not 
yet  passed  the  poetical  cycle  in  the  history  of 
nations. 

Perhaps  the  quality,  which,  beyond  all 
others,  characterizes  the  poetry  of  Wales,  is 
pathos.  The  Welsh  people  have  always 
been  distinguished  for  the  possession  of  in¬ 
tense  feeling.  The  same  remark  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  all  the  Celtic  races.  The  French  and 
Irish  people  share  the  quality  in  an  eminent 
de<rree.  The  Saxon  and  the  Gaelic  tribes 

O 

are  more  characterized  by  strength  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  power  of  reasoning,  as  well  as  so¬ 
lidity  of  character  and  determination  of  pur¬ 
pose  ;  while  the  Celts  are  distinguished  by 
more  vivid  imagination,  more  brilliant  wit, 
finer  taste,  and  deeper  pathos.  These  con¬ 
stitute  the  poetical  element. 

The  religious  poetry  of  Wales  bears  a 
much  larger  proportion  than  any  other,  and 
into  its  channels  has  the  Welsh  poet  poured 
his  richest  gifts.  Here  he  has  breathed  his 
divinest  song.  In  chasteness  of  style,  happy 
illustration,  tender  pathos,  as  well  as  devout 
feeling,  the  religious  poetry  of  the  Principality 
much  excels  any  collection  in  the  English 
language,  not  excepting  that  of  Watts.  But 
the  acknowledged  prince  in  this  department 
is  William  Williams,  of  Pantycelyn.  His 
hymns  are  unapproachable  for  animated  de¬ 
votion  and  pathos.  Much  of  their  interest 
is  necessarily  lost  in  translation.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  selected  by  way  of  example.  We 
omit  the  original,  in  deference  to  the  igno- 
ranee  of  our  English  readers  : — 
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{Translation.) 

“  Babel’s  waters  are  so  bitter, 

There  is  naught  but  weeping  still, 
Zion’s  harps,  so  sweet  and  tuneful, 

Uo  my  heart  with  rapture  till : 

Bring  thou  us  a  joyful  gathering 
From  the  dread  captivity. 

And  until  on  Zion’s  mountain 
Let  there  be  no  rest  for  me. 

“  In  this  land  I  am  a  stranger. 

Yonder  is  my  native  home. 

Far  beyond  the  stormy  billows. 

Where  sweet  Canaan’s  hillocks  gloom; 
IVmpesis  wild  from  sore  temptation 
Did  my  vessel  long  detain, 

S|>oed,  oil !  gentle  eastern  breezes. 

Aid  me  soon  to  cross  this  main.” 


*•  Had  I  but  the  wings  of  a  dove. 

To  regions  afar  I’d  repair. 

To  Nebo’s  high  summit  would  rove. 
And  look  on  a  country  more  fair. 
My  eyes  gazing  over  the  floixl. 

I’d  spend  llie  remainder  of  life 
Beholding  the  Saviour  so  good. 

Who  for  sinners  expired  in  strife.” 


“  Once  T  steered  through  the  billows. 
On  a  dark,  relentless  night. 

Stripped  of  sail — the  surge  so  heinous. 
And  no  refuge  within  sight. 
Strength  and  skill  alike  were  ended. 
Naught  but  sinking  in  the  tide. 
While  amid  the  gloom  appeared, 
Bethlehem’s  star  to  be  my  guide.” 


“  Fix,  O  Lord,  a  tent  in  Goshen, 

T'hither  come,  and  there  abide. 

Bow  thyself  from  light  celestial. 

And  with  sinful  man  reside. 

Dwell  in  Zion,  there  continue. 

Where  the  holy  tribes  ascend  ; 

Do  not  e’er  desert  thy  people. 

Till  the  world  in  names  shall  end.” 

A  short  account  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  earlier  bards  of  Wales  may  not  be  unin¬ 
teresting  to  our  readers,  and  will  form  an  ap¬ 
propriate  supplement  to  what  we  have  al¬ 
ready  said. 

The  first,  in  point  of  time  and  celebrity, 
was  Aneurin.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Welsh 
chieftain,  and  was  born  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sixth  century.  He  was  early  bred  to 
the  use  of  arms,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Cattraeth,  which  was  fought 
between  the  Welsh  and  the  Saxons,  but 
proved  disastrous  to  the  Welsh  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  our  bard.  He  w^as  taken  prisoner, 
and  consigned  to  a  dungeon,  where  he  lan¬ 
guished  a  considerable  lime  in  chains,  but, 
being  rescued  by  the  instrumentality  of  Ce- 


nau,  a  son  of  the  venerable  bard,  Llywarch 
Hen,  he  retired  to  South  Wales,  and  took 
refuge  at  Cadog’s  College,  at  Llancarvan, 
where  he  remained  many  years,  and  com¬ 
posed  his  principal  poem,  “  The  Gododin.” 
This  is  a  production  of  the  martial  strain,  and 
is  descriptive  of  the  battle  of  Cattraeth.  The 
death  of  this  poet  occurred  about  the  year 
570,  and  was  occasioned  by  a  blow  from  the 
axe  of  an  assassin. 

The  greatest  of  the  ancient  Welsh  bards 
was  Taliesyn.  There  is  some  uncertainty 
respecting  the  precise  time  of  his  birth,  but 
the  best  accounts  place  it  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  sixth  century.  His  early  history 
savors  of  romance.  It  is  recorded  that  he 
was  discovered,  soon  after  his  birth,  in  a 
fishing  w'eir  on  the  coast  of  Cardigan,  be¬ 
longing  to  Gwyddno,  a  petty  prince  of  that 
country,  and  was  found  there  in  a  basket,  or 
coracle,  like  Moses,  by  some  fishermen,  who 
carried  him  to  Gwyddno,  whose  only  son. 
Elfin,  took  him  under  his  protection.  Whether 
this  account  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
Taliesyn  was  a  native  of  this  part  of  Wales, 
and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  protection  of 
Gwyddno  and  Elfin.  Among  his  works  is  a 
poem  entitled  “  The  Consolation  of  Elfin,”  in 
which  the  latter  is  gratefully  eulogized  for 
his  patronage  of  the  young  bard.  After 
spending  some  time  at  the  College  of  Cadog, 
in  South  Wales,  where  he  formed  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Aneurin,  he  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
tired  to  Carnarvonshire,  and  to  have  died 
about  the  year  570. 

The  productions  of  tliis  bard  are  nume¬ 
rous,  and  of  them  about  eighty  poems  remain. 
They  comprise  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  are, 
for  the  most  part,  religious,  historical,  and 
elegiac.  His  creed  appears  to  have  been  a 
compound  of  Druidisrn  and  Christianity. 
Even  at  this  early  period  the  latter  was 
much  cultivated  among  the  Welsh. 

We  now  arrive  at  an  individual  as  eminent 
in  war  as  in  poetry — Llywarch  Hen,  or  Lly¬ 
warch  the  Aged.  He  was  descended  ^om 
a  long  line  of  princes,  or  military  chieftains, 
who  had  formerly  exercised  supreme  rule 
over  the  whole  island.  He  was  early  trained 
to  arms ;  for  which  he  had  frequent  occasion 
in  the  many  wars  which  then  occurred  be¬ 
tween  the  VVelsh  and  Saxons.  We  find  him, 
like  Aneurin,  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Cat¬ 
traeth,  the  fatal  result  of  which  drove  him  to 
flight.  He  is  supposed  to  have  spent  much 
of  his  subsequent  life  at  Pengwern,  or 
Shrewsbury,  the  seat  of  Cynddylan,  then 
Prince  of  Powys.  He  seems  to  have  been 
afterwards  bereft  of  this  refuge,  as  we  find 
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him  in  his  sonnets  bewailing  his  wretched 
condition  and  hard  fate.  He  is  recorded  to 
have  died  at  a  great  age,  some  accounts  say 
150  years,  at  Llanvor  near  Bala,  in  Merio¬ 
nethshire  ;  his  eleven  sons  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  slain  in  battle. 

Twelve  poems,  the  production  of  this  bard, 
are  extant.  Six  of  them  are  historical,  the 
others  moral  and  miscellaneous;  but  all  are 
deeply  tinged  with  the  bitterness  and  melan¬ 
choly  which  appear  to  have  formed  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  venerable  bard’s  own  his¬ 
tory. 

For  several  centuries,  we  find  no  bard  of 
note  whose  works  are  extant,  until  we  come 
to  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym,  who  has  been  styled 
the  Petrarch  of  Wales.  He  was  born  at  a 
place  called  Bro  Gynin,  in  the  parish  of 
Llanbadarn-fawr,  Cardiganshire,  about  the 
year  1340,  and  was  illustriously  descended 
on  each  line  of  parentage.  After  a  desultory 
youth,  we  find  him,  at  an  early  age,  living  at 
Maesaleg,  in  Monmouthshire,  enjoying  the 
hospitality  and  friendship  of  IvorHael,  a  near 
relative  of  his  father.  He  appears  so  far  to 
have  won  the  confidence  of  his  patron,  as  to 
have  been  appointed  his  steward,  and  also 
instructor  of  his  only  daughter.  A  mutual 
attachment  was,  however,  the  consequence 
of  the  latter  position,  which  grew  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  necessitate  the  separation  of 
teacher  and  pupil.  The  young  lady  was  re¬ 
moved  to  a  convent  in  the  island  of  Anglesey. 
She  was  followed  by  Dafydd,  who  entered 
the  service  of  a  neighboring  monastery,  in 
a  menial  capacity,  and  consoled  himself  by 
composing  poetry  in  praise  of  his  fair  one. 
The  suit  was  unsuccessful.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  elected  chief  bard  of  Glamorgan.  His 
poetical  reputation  made  him  a  welcome 
guest  at  the  festivals  which,  in  those  days, 
were  very  common  in  the  mansions  of  the 
Welsh  gentry.  His  latter  years  were  spent 
in  his  native  parish  of  Llanbadarn-fawr, 
where  he  died  about  the  year  1400.  He 
was  buried  at  Ystrad  Flur,  in  the  county  of 
Cardigan ;  and  a  kindred  spirit  has  placed 
the  following  lines  over  his  grave : — 

(  Tramlatinn.) 

“Gwilym,  ble.sscd  by  all  the  nine, 

Sleep’st  thou  then  beneath  this  tree ; 

’Xeath  this  yew,  whose  foliage  fine 
Shades  alike  thy  soul  and  thee. 

Mantling  yew-tree,  he  lies  near, 

Gwilym,  Teivi’s  nightingale ; 

And  his  song  too  slumbers  here. 

Tuneless  ever  through  the  vale.” 

The  works  of  this  poet  which  have 
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reached  us  are  numerous,  exceeding  260 
poems.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  domes¬ 
tic  and  pacific  ;  but  the  whole  are  sprightly, 
figurative,  and  bold,  and  are  enriched  by  a 
vein  of  tender  pathos.  There  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  translation  of  his  Poems,  by  A.  J. 
Johnes,  published  by  Hooper,  Pall  Mall,  in 
1834. 

We  have  now  commemorated  the  chief  of 
the  ancient  bards  of  Wales.  ’  Others  were, 
doubtless,  their,  peers,  whose  productions 
have  not  had  the  good  fortune  of  being 
rescued  from  oblivion.  In  all  sublunary  af¬ 
fairs,  a  few  only  gain  the  fame  and  prizes, 
while  the  multitude  are  consigned  to  obscu¬ 
rity.  In  the  distribution  of  human  rewards, 
there  is  often  great  injustice,  and  the  adage 
is  constantly  exemplified,  that  the  race  is  not 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  but 
time  and  chance  happeneth  to  them  all. 

Of  the  modern  poets  of  Wales,  a  host  may 
be  named.  Among  these  are  Gwilym  Ddu, 
Goronw’y  Owain,  Williams  of  Pantycelyn, 
Dewi  Wyn,  Daniel  Ddu,  lolo  Morgan wg, 
Gutyn  Peris,  G.  Cawrdaf,  G walker  Mechain, 
Bardd  Nantglyn,  and  Gwilym  Caledfryn.  In 
their  effusions  may  be  found  passages  of  sub¬ 
limity  and  beauty  worthy  of  comparison  with 
the  poetry  of  any  age  or  country  ;  but  the 
limited  prevalence  of  the  language  in  which 
they  Jire  written,  prevents  them  being  known 
and  appreciated  as  extensively  as  they  de¬ 
serve.  To  the  Welshman,  however,  they 
are  precious,  and  often  solace  his  hours  of 
pain,  solitude,  or  fatigue.  Frequently  are 
their  strains  heard  enlivening  the  cottage 
of  the  peasant,  and  echoing  among  the 
hills  of  Gwaiia. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  glance  at  the 
present  condition  and  prosj)ects  of  the  Welsh, 
language. 

The  two  great  characteristics  of  the  Welsh 
language  are  power  and  expressiveness.  In 
these  particulars  it  may  compete  with  the 
original  languages,  and  is  superior  to  any  of 
the  derivative  tongues.  Itself  is  an  original 
language,  perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  of  liv¬ 
ing  European  tongues.  It  may  want  the  ar¬ 
tificial  arrangement,  the  finished  structure 
and  polish,  of  many  living  languages,  but  in 
force  and  expression  it  transcends  most  of  the 
old  and  all  the  modern  tongues. 

For  some  two  thousand  years  this  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  spoken  by  the  Welsh  people 
in  this  island  ;  yet,  ever  since  the  conquest 
of  the  Welsh  by  the  Saxons,  the  language 
of  the  former  has  been  gradually  on  the 
wane,  while  that  of  the  latter  has  been  ex¬ 
tending  its  limits.  The  declension  of  the- 
25 
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former  is  as  rapid  at  the  present  as  at  any 
former  period  ;  and  from  the  great  strides 
taken  by  the  English  language  in  our  own 
day,  with  the  establishment  of  railway  and 
other  improved  means  of  communication, 
now  connecting  and  identifying  the  Principal¬ 
ity  with  the  sister  country,  we  prophesy  a 
still  more  rapid  consumption  for  the  Welsh 
tongue.  At  no  very  distant  day  it  may  live 
only  in  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  country. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  the  extinction  of 
their  language  would  be  any  very  great  loss 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Wales.  The  existence 
of  two  languages  among  the  subjects  of  the 
same  crown,  and  tributary  to  the  same  laws, 
is  an  unmixed  evil.  The  division  in  lanjjuaffe 
effects  a  division  in  more  important  relations. 
It  preserves  and  fosters  the  animosity  and 
rancor  of  different  races,  perpetuates  feud 
and  national  strife,  and  in  effect  ploughs  up 
the  good  feeling  and  friendly  intercourse  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  same  kingdom.  It  re¬ 
stricts  the  social  and  commercial  relations 
of  the  people,  besides  being  highly  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  Welsh  in  depriving  them  of 
the  advantages  exclusively  derivable  from 
the  possession  of  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  English  tongue. 

The  latter  is  the  emporium  of  the  best 


The  Times  Printixg  Machine. — At  the 
institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  PI  Cow  per 
gave  in  his  paper  on  the  Times  Printing  Ma¬ 
chine  ;  from  which  it  appeared,  that  on  the 
7th  of  May,  1850,  the  Times  and  Supplement 
contained  72  columns,  or,  17,500  lines,  made 
up  of  upwards  of  a  million  pieces  of  type,  of 
which  matter  about  two- fifths  were  written, 
composed,  and  corrected  after  7  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  The  Supplement  was  sent  to 
press  at  7  50  p.  m.,  the  first  form  of  the 
paper  at  4  15  a.  m.,  and  the  second  form  at 
4  45  A.  M.  ;  on  this  occasion,  7,000  papers 
were  published  before  6  15  a.  m.,  21,000 
papers  before  7  30  a.  m.,  and  34,000  before 
8  46  A.  M.,  or  in  about  four  hours.  The 
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works  and  latest  discoveries  in  science  and 
art,  besides  being  the  language  of  the  laws 
and  literature  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
avenue  to  distinction,  preferment,  and  power. 
The  Welshman  who  is  conversant  only 
with  his  vernacular  tongue,  is,  therefore,  un¬ 
der  great  and  weighty  disadvantages  in  the 
prosecution  of  any  of  the  objects  of  life. 
The  abolition  of  that  language,  therefore, 
how  repugnant  soever  to  the  feelings  and 
long-cherished  associations  of  the  Welshman, 
would  be  to  him  the  greatest  boon.  It  also 
follows,  that  its  retention  obstructs  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Principality 
in  all  the  higher  developments  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  In  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
friendship,  but  with  an  earnest  wish  for  their 
advancement,  do  we  record  these,  it  may  be, 
unpleasant  convictions. 

The  work  at  the  head  of  this  article  won 
a  prize  at  a  late  Eisteddvod  ;  the  adjudicator 
being  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Williams,  and 
the  donor  of  the  prize,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
to  whom  the  essay  is,  by  permission  of  the 
Queen,  dedicated.  It  appears  to  be  a  careful 
compilation,  and  clearly  written,  although 
wanting  in  philosophical  analysis  and  poeti¬ 
cal  sympathies. 


greatest  number  of  copies  ever  printed  in 
one  day  was  54,000,  and  the  greatest  quan¬ 
tity  of  printing  in  one  day’s  publication  was 
on  the  first  of  March  1848,  when  the  paper 
used  weighed  7  tons,  the  weight  usually 
required  being  4  1-2  tons;  the  surface  to  be 
printed  every  night,  including  the  Supple¬ 
ment,  was  30  acres;  the  weight  of  the  fount 
of  type  in  constant  use  was  7  tons,  and  110 
compositors  and  25  pressmen  w'ere  constantly 
employed.  The  whole  of  the  printing  at  the 
Times  office  was  actually  performed  by  three 
of  Applegath  and  Cowper’s  four-cylinder 
machines,  and  two  of  Applegath’s  new  verti¬ 
cal  cylinder  machines. 
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From  the  People’s  Jonrnal. 

THE  YANKEE  PEDLER. 

BY  COLONEL  JOHNSON. 


Most  readers  have  heard  of  Charles  Car- 
roll,  of  Carrollton,  the  latest  surviver  of  the 
patriotic  signers  to  the  declaration  of  Ameri¬ 
can  independence. 

He  left  Ireland  for  America  with  his  father 
when  a  child,  and  was  an  active  patriot  dur¬ 
ing  the  revolution  of  1776.  His  brother,  two 
years  older  than  himself,  remained  in  Dublin 
to  complete  his  education  at  the  university, 
and  came  to  the  bar  in  due  course.  This 
elder  brother,  like  Don  O’Brien  or  Don 
O’Connor,  was  a  lineal  descendant  from,  and 
heir  apparent  to,  the  crumbled  throne  of 
some  old  Irish  king,  and  was  known  as  Don 
O’Carroll  ;  which  said  Don  and  O  he  doffed 
on  going  to  Virginia — as  he  did  in  1796,  to 
escape  the  storm  of  rebellion  which  he  then 
foresaw  lowering  over  his  ill-fated  country. 
The  Don  invested  considerable  money  in 
a  large  landed  estate  lying  some  sixty  miles 
from  Richmond,  the  same  being  no  less 
than  four  miles  square,  and  containing  10,240 
acres.  This  estate  descended  to  an  only  son, 
Major  Carroll,  with  whose  history  I  am  more 
immediately  concerned.  This  gentleman,  like 
his  father  before  him,  had  been  bred  to  the 
university  and  to  the  bar  ;  but,  like  many  of 
the  patricians  of  Virginia,  such  as  Randolph, 
Payton,  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  he  thought 
it  dabbling  in  dirty  water  to  practise  at  the 
courts  ;  and  to  touch  a  fee  with  a  brief  he 
had  deemed  pollution  to  his  fingers.  The  man¬ 
sion  house  on  this  estate,  like  most  of  the 
mansions  in  V^ircinia,  stood  at  least  two  miles 
from  the  main  road ;  and  the  estate  being 
seven  miles  from  any  town,  the  major  was 
not  in  general  thronged  with  company,  al¬ 
though  his  disposition  was  essentially  social 
and  companionable. 

When  I  knew  him  in  1830,  a  more  jovial, 
generous,  and  noble  soul  never  animated 
mortal  clay  ;  and  I  see  in  fancy  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  twinkle  of  his  half-ironical,  and 
more  than  half-benevolent  eye,  as  lighted  up 
by  anecdote  or  inspired  by  hock,  though 


perchance  the  Avayward  vicissitudes  of  twen¬ 
ty  years — since  elapsed — may  have  dimmed 
that  eye,  as  they  have  mine. 

The  major  had  a  few  peculiarities  of  char¬ 
acter,  proper  here  to  be  noted  for  a  better 
understandins:  of  what  follows.  He  was  an 
active  sportsman,  being  out  almost  daily 
with  his  saddle-horse,  rifle,  pointers,  and  grey¬ 
hounds.  Occasionally  a  deer  fell  in  his  way, 
while  pacing  through  his  own  forests ;  or,  if  the 
deer  were  too  chary  to  cross  his  path,  then 
ducks,  pheasants,  and  wild  turkey  came  not 
amiss,  so  the  major  got  a  shot  from  his  sad¬ 
dle.  Game  of  some  kind  always  appeared 
at  his  table  ;  but  whether  he  killed  it  all,  or 
a  part  of  it  was  procured  by  his  negroes,  I 
never  thought  proper  to  inquire,  as  the  ma¬ 
jor  was  a  little  jealous  of  his  rifle  celebrity. 
He  had  another  peculiarity  ;  being  ultra-dem¬ 
ocratic  in  his  political  views,  he  abominated 
slavery  in  the  abstract,  though  he  was  the 
owner  of  800  slaves,  beleaguering  his  immense 
plantation  ;  so,  compromising  with  his  con¬ 
science,  he  would  keep  no  slave-driver,  or 
“  whip,”  as  that  functionary  is  called  “  down 
the  south.”  To  supply  the  place  of  this 
flesh-bruiser,  the  major  had  selected  from  his 
live  stock  a  tall,  broad-faced,  benevolent, 
laugh-and-be-fat  old  negro  fiddler,  and  in¬ 
stalled  him  generalissimo  over  his  curly- 
headed  brethren.  This  appointment,  smack¬ 
ing  of  humanity  in  the  major,  was  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  his  stock,  inasmuch  as  Sambo 
himself,  the  overseer,  being  more  fond  of  fun 
and  frolic  than  of  hard  work,  it  was  well  un¬ 
derstood  that  he  would  be  considerate  of  kin¬ 
dred  flesh  and  blood  placed  under  him.  This 
was  so  :  feasts  of  roast  pig  and  hominy, 
dances  upon  the  green  by  moonlight,  pitch¬ 
ing  quoits,  and  such  like  fun,  were  very  fre¬ 
quent  ;  and  a  more  happy  squad  of  jolly  souls 
could  nowhere  be  found  than  on  the  major’s 
demesne,  and  among  his  colored  gentry. 
Despite  all  this — tobacco  commanding  a  fair 
price,  and  the  land  teeming  with  maize  almost 
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spontaneously — the  year  was  brought  round 
with  very  little  defalcation,  not  amounting  to 
a  greater  sum  than  was  sported  away  by  the 
major  at  the  neighboring  race-courses.  An¬ 
other  characteristic  pertained  to  the  major ; 
lacking  a  full  supply  of  polished  and  polite 
company,  such  as  his  education  and  former 
habits  qualified  him  for,  he  sometimes  made 
shift  to  supply  the  varuumhy  unique  charac¬ 
ters  falling  in  his  way.  Schoolmasters,  briefless 
lawyers,  poor  scholars,  music-masters,  strolling 
lecturers  and  pipers,  and  even  Yankee  pedlers, 
always  found  a  ready  welcome  at  the  major’s 
well-stored  mansion  ;  and  if  he  found  in  his 
guest  a  genius,  an  original,  or  a  droll  fellow, 
the  host  would  always  contrive  to  detain  the 
sojourner  a  few  weeks,  and  even  months,  to 
supply  the  lack  of  more  elite  company.  Such 
was  the  fascination  of  the  major’s  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  so  delicate  and  considerate  was  he 
to  anticipate  all  the  wants  of  his  guests,  that 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  break  away  from 
him  unless  one  absolutely  ran  away. 

Whatever  the  rank  or  vocation  of  his  guest, 
the  major  placed  him  on  a  perfect  equality 
with  himself. 

They  must  ride  out  together  on  equally 
noble  steeds,  caparisoned  alike  ;  have  equally 
good  rifles,  a  joint  and  several  command  over 
the  hounds  ;  and  if  the  dress  of  the  traveler 
was  not  adapted  to  the  sport  in  hand,  the 
lack  was  instantly  supplied  from  the  major’s 
redundant  wardrobe. 

I  have  known  him  thus  to  ride  out,  side  bv 
side,  hand  and  glove,  cheek-by-jowl,  with  a 
dancing-master,  when  the  poor  artist  with 
scarcely  a  shirt  to  his  back  was  rigged  out 
like  a  showy  ’squire,  wdth  the  major’s  best 
suit  on  him. 

Thus  much  have  I  thought  fit  to  speak  of 
Major  Carroll,  wdio,  though  in  fact  a  major- 
general  in  the  Virginian  Militia  at  the  time  I 
knew  him,  would  never  answ'er  to  the  higher 
title,  because  he  said  “  major”  was  a  more 
euphonious  word  to  his  ear  than  general. 

One  word  of  his  family.  Madam  Carroll 
was  a  most  accomplished  lady  of  the  refined 
aristocracy  of  Virginia  ;  and  though  of  high 
birth,  brilliant  intellect,  and  finished  educa¬ 
tion,  she,  like  the  patrician  ladies  of  the 
south  generally,  was  simple  as  a  child  in  her 
manners,  and  as  kind  and  benevolent  in  her 
disposition  as  the  love  of  God  and  man  filling 
her  heart  could  make  her. 

They  had  but  one  child — a  lovely  daugh¬ 
ter — Laura  I  think  they  called  her — who, 
when  I  first  saw  her,  in  1830,  had  but  just  en¬ 
tered  her  teens  ;  yet,  from  a  sylph-like  form, 
bright  intelligent  eyes,  graceful  movements, 
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and  most  engaging  countenance,  I  doubted 
not  that  after  a  few  years,  when  she  should 
come  to  woman’s  estate,  she  would  be  all 
that  could  he  desired  in  a  beautiful  and  ac¬ 
complished  young  lady.  I  afterwards  learned 
that  my  prophecy  was  more  than  realized; 
Laura  Carroll  having  become  the  most  love¬ 
ly  girl  in  Virginia.  Reader!  thou  knoweet 
not  how'  much  this  imports,  if  thou  hast 
never  traveled  over  Virginia,  where  the 
young  ladies  in  general  are  beautiful  as  the 
hourisy  and  as  accomplished  as  the  Athenian 
graces.  So  much  for  the  family. 

Now',  kind  reader,  go  with  me  seven  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  Major  Carroll’s  domains, 
aw'ay  “  dow  n  east,”  and  1  will  introduce 
thee  to  a  “  Yankee  pedler.” 

Poor  widow'  Rrow'ii  lived  in  the  suburbs  of 
Boston  ;  and  a  hard  struggle  had  she  with 
adverse  fortune  to  maintain  and  rear  up  six 
children  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  having 
been  left  penniless  by  a  spendthrift  husband. 
Ralph,  her  youngest  child,  w'as  the  pet-one 
of  the  flock  (of  course  a  prodigy  of  genius) — 
sprightly,  naturally  shrewd,  and  handsome 
as  dark  blue  eyes,  red  cheeks,  and  brow'n 
curly  hair  could  make  him. 

Boston  is  a  rare  place  as  toils  advantages 
for  education,  even  to  its  most  humble 
youths.  I  believe  that  Ralph  Brown  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  had  more  useful  knowledge 
than  have  many  young  lordlings,  on  leaving 
Oxford,  with  diplomas  in  their  pockets.  He 
had  reaped  the  itdvantages  of  the  public 
schools,  and  had  gone  thence  to  a  wholesale 
store  of  dry  goods,  in  capacity  of  clerk. 

During  his  stay  there,  he  was  a  fellow  of 
the  debating  club,  and  member  of  the  Han¬ 
del  and  Haydn  Society,  so  celebrated  for  its 
musical  proficiency  throughout  the  West.  It 
is  common  in  that  country  of  equality  for 
merchants’  clerks  to  mingle  on  equal  terms 
with  the  sons  of  the  most  wealthy  and  ele¬ 
vated  ;  and  it  is  also  equally  common  with 
those  clerks,  for  the  improvement  of  their 
fortune  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  be¬ 
come  itinerant  pedlers ;  and  it  is  owing  to 
their  early  training  that  these  Yankee  ped¬ 
lers  become  such  shrewd  fellows,  and  make 
so  much  money  out  of  the  rural  population. 

Ralph  Brown  was  distinguished  even 
among  his  craft,  being  more  shrewd,  more 
silver-tongued,  and  withal  much  moie  hand¬ 
some  than  are  Yankee  pedlers  in  general ; 
besides,  seven  or  eight  years  of  sharp  prac¬ 
tice  in  his  calling  had  made  him  positively 
rich.  He  had  first  exchanged  his  knapsjick 
for  a  pack-horse,  then  for  a  wagon  and 
horse ;  and  very  few  country  dames,  old  or 
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young,  gentle  or  simple,  married  or  unmar¬ 
ried,  could  resist  his  tempting  display  of 
brilliant  goods,  as  set  off  and  eulogized  by 
his  persuasive  eloquence.  He  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  when  he  first  set  foot  in 
Major  Carroll’s  drawing-room,  where  Miss 
Laura  was  sitting  at  her  piano  ;  the  young 
lady  being  rome  six  years  younger  than  the 
pedler.  And  here  the  narrative  goes  on  in 
form  of  dialogue. 

Pedler.  A  purty  day,  Miss:  the  roses 
bloom  around  your  verandah  almost  as  sweet 
as  your  own  blushing  cheeks — not  quite, 
though.  Can  I  sarve  you  to  something  par¬ 
ticular  nice  to-day  ? 

Laura,  (rising.)  No,  I  thank  you  ;  papa  is 
not  in,  and  mama — ay,  ma’  is  just  coming  in, 
(as  the  door  was  on  the  swing,  and  Madam 
Carroll  entering.) 

Ped,  Mornin’  ma’am  ;  I  was  jest  speakin’ 
of  your  splendid  flowers  in  front,  to  Miss, 
here — your  darter,  I  calkilate,  ma’am  ;  and 
she  miffed  at  it  like,  because  I  reckoned  the 
roses  next  o’kin  to  her  cheeks :  meant  no  of¬ 
fence,  ma’am.  Can  I  treat  you  to  a  few  rare 
delicacies,  sich  as  caint  be  seen  every  day  ? 
I  guess,  ma’am,  your  splendid  mansion  is  so 
far  from  the  road,  that  sich  goods  as  tliese 
have  never  found  their  wav  here  before. 

y 

Mad.  C.  0,  thank  you ;  don’t  take  the 
trouble  to  unfold  the  packages :  Major  -Car- 
roll  is  not  in,  and — 

Ped.  I’m  not  particular  to  sell,  ma’am  ;  it 
\vas  only  jest  to  intimate  some  superb  new 
fashions,  arrived  at  Boston  by  express  ;  and 
I  rather  guess  I ’m  the  only  patentee  of  ’em 
this  side  the  Potomac.  Here  is  this  un¬ 
rivalled  delicacy  for  morning  robes,  ma’am — 
the  raal  fine  Jackinet  muslin,  did  by  fairy 
fingers  in  the  old  country  ;  and  to  match, 
the  superb  Mechlin  lace  trimmings,  Moravian 
embroidery,  the  one  did  in  Paris,  and  the 
other  in  Vienna,  by  the  most  accomplished 
of  the  sex,  ma’am.  And  here  is  a  lace  cap, 
the  tip  top  of  the  glory — it  completes  the 
mornin’  rigging  to  a  tee.  I  rather  suspect 
if  Miss  there  war  rigged  out  according  to 
Gunter,  and  brushed  the  mornin’  dew  with 
these  here  white  kid  shoes,  decorated  with 
these  here  magnificent  robes,  the  angels 
would  take  her  for  a  sister. 

L.  0,  mama!  really  here  are  some  very 
superior  delaines,  cashmeres,  and  various 
colored  silks,  suitable  for  walking  dresses  ; 
and  if  we  can  get  them  as  cheap  as — 

Ped.  Ah,  ha  I  Miss,  your  eyes  begin  to 
open  to  the  beauties  of  nater  and  art  com¬ 
bined  !  These  substantial  fabrics  are  well 
enough  in  their  way  ;  but  let  me  open  up  to 


your  astonishment  some  magnificent  things  I 
didn’t  mean  to  show.  Ah,  they  are  in  a 
concealed  packet,  locked  up  in  the  wagon 
at  the  door :  excuse  me  a  moment,  ladies. 

Saying  this,  the  pedler  ran  to  his  covered 
wagon,  and  brought  an  immense  packet,  and 
threw  it  down  on  the  carpet. 

“  Now,  ladies,  you  shall  see  what  you 
shall  see.  I  don’t  know  how  it  is,  but  from 
the  first  moment  I  set  eyes  on  young  Miss 
there,  at  her  pianny,  I  lost  the  nack  of 
witholdin’  anything  I  could  reveal  to  her. 
This  here  packet,  ladies,  was  locked  up  most 
’specially  for  the  President’s  lady  at  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  and  here  I  am  sich  a  fool  as  to  let 
you  see  the  inside  of  ’t.  Ah !  here  they 
turn  up,  rich  as  China  and  the  East  Indies 
can  make  ’em,  for  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  :  the  satins  and  gauzes,  the  blonds, 
flowers,  and  spangled  ornaments,  for  evenin’ 
dresses.” 

L.  Ma’,  ma’ !  are  not  those  gilt  bracelets 
there,  those  of  the  filagree  work,  and  the 
brilliants,  chaste  and  beautiful? 

Mad.  C.  Your  goods  are  very  choice  ; 
but  1  fear  you  have  nothing  I  want  to-day  ; 
I  need  nothing  but  some  jet  ornaments  and 
ear-rings,  for  half  mourning. 

Ped.  Pardon  me,  ma’am — allow  me  to 
bring  in  a  large  sealed  box,  containing  a  few 
rare  extravajjancies  for  foreign  ministers’ 
ladies  at  Washington  city  ;  the  jets  may  turn 
up  among  the  brilliants.  There,  ma’am,  con¬ 
found  me  if  you ’ve  not  made  me  break  this 
here  seal,  contrary  to  a  solemn  vow.  Ah, 
ha  1  here  we  come  at  the  concealed  treasures. 
Look,  ma’am,  at  these  here  charming  amu¬ 
lets,  cameos,  ladies’  gold  w'atches,  chains, 
and  ear-rings :  good,  good,  here  we  have 
’em,  ma’am — pertier  jet  jewels  never  adorned 
the  sultana,  or  Cleopatria  of  Egypt. 

L.  Oh  !  ma’,  ma’,  ma’ !  this  pearl  neck¬ 
lace  is  splendid,  indeed  ;  and  if  pa’  were  in 
I  know  he  would  treat  me  with  it. 

Ped.  Ladies,  there ’s  another  eend  to  this 
here  chist ;  you  better  look  into  it  before 
you  strike  a  bargain.  When  did  you  say 
the  major  was  expected  home,  ma’am  ? 

Mud.  C.  Every  minute — he  had  only 
walked  out  for  an  hour. 

Ped.  Palter  take  it  1  this  here  key  ought 
to  turn  this  bolt,  and  yet  it  hits  against  a 
snag.  I  reckon,  ladies,  you’d  both  lose  a 
sight  if  the  lock  and  key  dissolve  partner¬ 
ship. 

L.  (With  excited  curiosity.) — Can’t  you 
unlock  it,  sir  ? 

Ped.  Ah  !  now  confound  my  stupidity  ; 
I ’d  forgot  I  had  two  strings  to  my  bow. 
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The  bigest  key  dangling  to  my  watch-chain 
will  do  the  job.  There,  ladies  !  1  guess,  the 
superb  shops  of  Paris  have  been  pillaged  to 
get  these  here  fancy  head-dresses,  artificial 
flowers  that  make  nater  herself  blush  at  her 
own  inferiority — girdles,  all  sparkling  with 
gems  and  amethysts,  fans  and  dressing-cases 
from  China,  toilet  bottles,  with  vinegarettes, 
and  odoriferous  perfumes  from  Persia  and 
Arabia  :  there,  then,  smell  of  that — look  for 
yourselves — magnificent,  though  I  say  it 
myself. 

Mad.  C.  Bless  me,  dear  husband !  you 
look  surprised ;  you  find  our  room  full  of 
goods. 

Maj.  C.  Full  enough,  love;  our  drawing¬ 
room  is  converted  into  a  drapery,  a  toy  shop, 
a  fancy  millinery  establishment,  a  jeweller’s, 
a  watchmaker’s  shop,  and  a  general  bazaar. 

I  think  we  had  better  turn  the  parlor  into  a 
bakery  and  butcher’s  shop,  and  the  kitchen 
into  a  fish  market. 

Ped.  Mornin’,  major — most  obedient.  I 
heard  the  hon.  Mr.  Clay  inquiring  after  your 
health  when  I  was  last  in  Washington  ;  said 
that  he  never  enjoyed  a  week  of  such  un¬ 
mixed  pleasure  as  he  did  with  you  tu  years 
ago,  while  sporting  witli  you  over  your 
magnificent  grounds.  lie  opinionated  to  Mr. 
Dan  Webster,  standing  by,  that  if  he  got 
leisure  to  visit  the  South  this  season,  they 
had  better  both  together  select  your  princely 
palace  as  a  retreat,  knowing  by  fame  and 
experiment,  that  your  company  was  most  en¬ 
chanting,  your  Maderia  and  hock  above  all 
praise,  and  your  hospitality  unbounded. 

Maj.  C.  You  are  in  a  quizzical  vein  this 
morning,  young  man  ;  but  1  think  you  have 
drawn  pretty  freely  on  my  liberality  thus  to 
clutter  up  my  drawing-room  with  goods. 

Ped.  Now  then,  major,  just  look  here. 

I  calkilate  from  your  first-rate  sense,  you 
would  choose  to  hear  before  you  judge.  You 
see,  major,  jest  getting  some  rare  intelligence 
from  Paris  about  the  latest  fashions,  I  whipped 
off  in  a  giffm  from  Boston,  all  the  way  here, 
seven  hundred  miles,  not  sparing  horse-flesh, 
to  notify  my  friends  in  Virginia  of  the  afore¬ 
said,  in  double-quick  time  ;  and  hearing  so 
.good  a  report  of  you  from  the  honorable  Mr. 
Clay,  and  seeing  your  stately  mansion  away 
'down  here,  tu  miles  from  the  road,  I  felt  it 
a  Christian  duty  like,  to  tell  your  females 
the  news ;  so  you  see — 

Maj.  C.  Ah !  you  are  a  rare  wag. 
Well,  well,  friend,  we’ll  not  quarrel ;  and  it 
being  my  hour,  will  you  have  a  glass  of 
wine  and  a  little  lunch  with  me  ? 

L.  Oh,  dear  pa  !  have  you  looked  at  this 


pearl  necklace?  My  mama  must  have  the 
jet-jewels,  and  I  should  be  so  pleased — 

Maj.  C.  Tut,  tut,  child,  you  know  my 
purse  is  at  low  ebb  just  now ;  Sambo’s 
fiddle  is  all  the  rage  among  the  niggers,  and 
the  tobacco  will  be  less  than  half  a  crop. 

Ped.  Never  mind,  major,  about  the  !>;ick- 
er.  I  never  touch  a  shilling  of  money  from 
the  great  planters  till  I  come  round  the  next 
year ;  and  then  if  they  ax  for  a  longer  run, 
why,  I  jest  take  their  1. 0.  U.  at  seven  per 
cent,  interest,  and  the  trifle  will  budge  on 
another  year,  more  or  less. 

Maj.  C.  Well,  well,*  that  is  liberal 
enough  ;  the  ladies  will  make  their  own  se¬ 
lections,  while  w'e  refresh  a  little.  Your 
good  health,  Mr.  — 

Ped.  Brown  is  my  name,  at  your  sar- 
vice,  major ;  but  excuse  me  from  the  wine. 

A  slice  of  your  cold  boiled  ham,  so  glorious 
in  Virginia,  with  your  sweet  corn  bread,  are 
luxuries  with  me  major. 

Maj.  C.  What,  refuse  wine  ?  I  had 
given  you  credit  for  more  sense,  Mr.  Brown. 

Ped.  Let’s  have  no  soft  sawder,  major. 
We  go  the  whole  hog  for  teetotalism  down 
east ,  and  as  you  and  I  are  both  democrats, 
using  our  own  liberty,  in  this  freest  country 
on  the  face  of  the  airth,  ’t  w'ould  be  a  tarna¬ 
tion  pity  should  you  coax  me  to  break  my 
pledge. 

Maj.  C.  Heaven  forbid,  Mr.  Brown  ;  use 
vour  own  liberty.  My  house  is  your  home 
while  you  stay. 

While  the  Major  and  his  guest  were  dis- 
cussinjx  the  lunch,  the  ladies,  having  heard 
the  liberal  terms  of  credit,  made  equally  lib¬ 
eral  selections  of  fine  goods ;  and  besides 
jet  jewels,  pearl  necklaces,  and  a  few  such 
trifles,  they  treated  themselves  to  morning 
robes,  walking  dresses,  evening  dresses,  caps, 
fans,  bracelets,  tfec.  ;  and  when  the  men 
joined  them  they  were  admiring  the  gold- 
cased  patent  levers  and  splendid  chains,  to 
which  their  attention  had  been  previously 
called. 

“  There,  major,”  exclaimed  the  pedler,  “  if 
ever  fine  taste  was  displayed  by  the  fair  sex, 
it  has  been  so  in  piling  up  these  beauties, 
and  laying  them  out  to  make  up  this  trifling 
bill ;  but  ye  see  they’ve  jest  come  to  the 
substantials  :  them  there  diamond  watches, 
major,  are  a  touch  above  the  vulgar — the 
most  genteel  crownings  to  ladies’  riggings 
known  at  the  courts  of  Europe.  I  got  them 
jeweled  time-pieces  from  a  friend  of  mine  in 
Liverpool,  at  half-price,  and  can  jest  save  my¬ 
self  by  selling  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  a-piece,  and  the  chains  at  thirty  dol- 
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lars;  so  you  see  that  both  mother  and 
daughter  can  be  fixed  out  at  three  hundred 
dollars,  not  half  the  price  of  one  of  your 
blacks,  major.  Just  look  at  the  Mratches 
yourself.” 

The  major  looked  as  well  at  the  watches 
ns  at  the  pleading  eyes  of  his  pet  child  ;  took 
the  goods,  watches,  chains  and  all,  by  just 
signing  his  name  at  the  foot  of  the  account, 
cast  up  at  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  day  was  far  spent,  so  the  pedler  was 
persuaded  by  the  host  to  have  his  horse  put 
up,  and  he  to  stay  for  the  night.  1  must 
omit  the  anecdotes  and  stories  with  which 
the  traveled  guest  amused  the  host  during 
dinner  and  tea :  suffice  it  to  say,  Major 
Carroll  wfis  delighted  with  the  company  of 
Mr.  Brown,  humble  as  his  occupation  might 
be  considered  in  this  country. 

And  now  Laura  is  at  the  pianoforte,  set 
down  for  a  song  and  accompaniment. 
Laura  did  her  best ;  but  she  never  had  been 
drilled  in  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of 
Boston. 

I  said  a  long  time  ago  that  Ralph  Brown 
had  been  a  member  of  that  association  while  a 
merchant’s  clerk.  Let  me  here  add  that, 
being  highly  musical  from  childhood,  he  ex¬ 
celled  in  that  charming  art,  and  was  distin¬ 
guished  on  the  pianoforte  even  at  the  Han¬ 
del  and  Haydn ;  and  seven  years’  subse¬ 
quent  travel  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
his  being  much  in  ladies’  drawing-rooms  with 
his  tempting  goods,  and  his  often  touch¬ 
ing  the  instrument  when  there,  had  qualified 
him  to  be  a  most  accomplished  performer  at 
the  time  he  listened  to  Laura. 

Her  song  was  chaste  and  all  very  well ; 
and  at  its  close,  as  matter  of  coui'se,  both 
Major  and  Madam  Carroll  looked  that  the 
Yankee  pedler  should  be  delighted,  if  not 
astonished,  at  what  he  had  heard.  It  was 
rather  cold  comfort  to  these  partial  judges 
to  hear  the  silence  succeeding  the  air,  thus 
broken  by  the  pedler — 

“  Thank  ye.  Miss — though  your  pianny  is 
deucedly  out  of  tune.’’ 

The  major  frowned,  Madam  Carroll  kindled 
with  indignation  ;  but  Laura,  more  just  to 
the  criticism,  while  blushing  deeply,  replied — 

“  You  lire  right,  sir.  My  tuner  has  not 
been  here  for  two  years  ;  and  I  would  give 
anything  to  have  the  instrument  put  in 
tune.” 

Ralph  was  at  once  upon  his  feet;  and, 
going  towards  the  door,  said,  “  I  rather 
guess  I  can  do ’t  for  ye.  Miss,”  and  left  the 
room  for  his  large  box  in  the  hall.  He  re¬ 
turned  in  a  trice,  with  his  hands  full  of  tun¬ 


ing  instruments,  reeds,  wires,  and  catguts, 
as  if  he  had  done  nothing  but  tune  pianofortes 
through  life. 

Without  the  least  ceremony,  or  asking 
leave  of  any  one,  he  threw  off  his  coat,  rolled 
up  his  sleeves  to  the  elbow,  and  in  five  mi¬ 
nutes  luid  Laura’s  instrument  scattered  in 
fragments  about  the  floor. 

“In  heaven’s  name,”  exclaimed  the  major, 

“  are  you  mad,  Mr.  Brown  ?  No  tuner  we 
have  ever  had  here  has  taken  the  instrument 
all  to  pieces  in  this  fashion.  1  fear  you  will 
ruin  it.” 

“  Now  do  be  quiet,  major,  and  Uike  it  easy 
like,”  coolly  replied  the  pedler ;  “  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  very  sick,  and  I  must  go  to  the  bowels 
of  the  complaint.  These  tinkers  you  have 
down  here  south,  major,  only  know  the  out¬ 
side  of  things,  you  see.  I’m  a  raal  penetra- 
tor  you’ll  find,  when  you  come  to  know  me 
better,  major.” 

So  saying,  the  pedler  plied  his  fingers  and 
thumbs,  winding  and  screwing  his  key  as  he 
lightly  whistled  Yankee-doodle  in  unison 
with  his  artistic  motions.  When  he  had  thus 
regulated  the  bowels  of  the  thing,  the  dis¬ 
rupted  parts  all  came  together  like  clock¬ 
work  at  his  lightest  touch  ;  and  as  he  threw 
his  fingers  from  end  to  end  across  the  keys, 
a  connoisseur  might  perceive  that  a  master 
had  touched  the  instrument  that  just  before 
was  all  in  pieces. 

“  Now,  Miss,”  said  the  pedlar,  “  you’ll 
make  the  thing  talk,  I  reckon,  since  I’ve  put 
a  little  human  natur’  into ’t.” 

Laura  apologized  :  she  begged  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  ;  asked  the  favor  of  an  overture  or 
other  piece  from  the  tuner.  The  major  and 
lady  joined  in  the  request. 

“Well,  Miss,”  said  Ralph,  “  ’tis  tarnation 
strange — somehow  rather,  but  so  it  is — I 
carn’t  deny  you  anything  you  ax  me  ;  so,  if 
you’ve  got  some  notes  I’ll  touch  a  bar  or 
two.” 

Laura  brought  her  notes ;  the  quick  eye 
of  Ralph  scanned  them  as  readily  as  he 
would  detect  damaged  goods  or  counterfeit 
bank  notes,  throwing  them  down  one  after 
another  till  they  were  through,  then  adding, 
“  How  these  tramping  rogues  put  the  leek  into 
you  dons  when  they  come  down  here  south 
with  their  paltry  trash  !  These  here  notes,, 
major,  are  not  w^orth  a  wooden  nutmeg.” 

This  was  felt  to  the  quick  by  parents  and 
child ;  for  Laura  had  been  practising  with 
these  notes  for  years. 

Ralph  again  w'ent  to  his  big  box  in  the- 
hall ;  and,  placing  back  his  tools,  and  return- 
I  ing  with  his  hands  full  of  the  choicest  music 
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from  the  great  masters  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  he  spread  out  one  of  the  slieets  before 
him  as  lie  took  his  seat  at  the  instrument. 
It  was  a  piece  of  great  power  and  almost ' 
magic  conception.  Even  the  fingers  of  the 
performer  seemed  to  catch  inspiration  from 
the  mighty  genius  of  the  composer.  The 
whole  nervous  system  of  Ralph  Brown  was 
ill  unison  with  the  melodv ;  and  his  thrilling 
voice  thrown  in  and  mingling  with  the  fine 
tones  of  the  instrument  while  essaying  the 
most  impassioned  sentences  of  the  piece, 
made  such  music  in  Major  Carroll’s  draw¬ 
ing-room  as  had  never  been  heard  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  until  that  hour. 

Laura  was  overwhelmed  in  tears ;  while 
the  fixed  and  astonished  gaze  of  the  major 
and  his  lady  testified  their  delight. 

The  quick  eye  of  the  performer  perceived 
at  once  that  the  desired  effect  had  been 
produced  on  the  auditors.  Rising  to  his  feet, 
he  shut  up  the  piano,  carelessly  saying — 

“  I  guess  she  can  be  made  to  talk  now,  by 
help  of  an  interpreter.” 

Falling  again  into  chit-chat,  he  told  over 
some  of  the  amusing  incidents  of  his  travels, 
to  the  delight  of  the  family,  till  aproaching 
bed-time,  wlien  the  major  drew  out  his 
watch  to  note  the  hour.  The  watch  had 
stopped. 

“i  wonder  what  ails  my  watch?”  cried 
the  major,  “it  has  stopped  every  evening  for 
these  three  weeks!” 

“  Shall  I  look  at  its  insides  ?”  quoth  the 
pedler,  reaching  out  his  hand  to  take  the 
watch.  On  opening  it  he  touched  a  wheel, 
setting  it  in  motion,  as  he  held  it  to  his  ear. 
“Major!”  he  exclaimed,  “you  are  forcin’ 
this  here  critter  to  work  with  a  heavy  load  on 
its  back !  Here,  Miss,  will  you  accept  the 
gift  of  this  here  music  ?  There  are  fifty 
pieces  in  all,  and  the  poorest  of  ’em  will 
make  yourn  blush  beside  ’em.”  Thus  say¬ 
ing,  he  left  the  room,  with  a  candle  in  one 
hand  and  the  watch  in  the  other.  He  soon 
returned,  with  a'  handful  of  watch-maker’s 
tools ;  and  \vithout  ceremony  he  scattered 
the  major’s  watch  in  fragments  as  he  had 
done  the  piano. 

“  What  are  you  at,  man  ?”  cried  the  ma¬ 
jor  :  you’ll  ruin  my  watch.  The  best  repair¬ 
ers  in  Richmond  say  the  mechanism  of  this 
watch  is  so  intricate  and  delicate  they  dare 
not  tamper  with  it.” 

“  Footer,  major,  I  calkilate  1  can  navigate 
the  entrails  of  a  watch,  as  well  as  I  can  shoe 
a  horse,  put  a  nev,'  spring  to  my  wagon,  or 
doctor  sick  piannies.  We  travelers  have  to 
turn  our  hand  to  all  the  ailments  of  creation, 
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else  we  should  get  into  many  an  awkward 
scrape  and  stick  fast  in  the  mud.  This  here 
feather-spring  is  confoundedly  out  of  gear,  I 
reckon ;  and  this  verge  don’t  navigate  the 
best  anyhow.” 

Thus  dividing  his  time  between  talking  to 
himself  and  whistling  Yankee-doodle,  as  be¬ 
fore,  he  put  the  watch  into  perfect  repair, 
touched  it  with  a  little  new  oil,  and  brought 
the  parts  together  with  the  dexterity  of  a 
first-rate  mechanist. 

“  There  major,  keep  her  shet,  and  reg’lar 
wound,  and  I’ll  warrant  her  travels  for  five 
years  to  come,  without  overhauling.  It’s  my 
bed  time,  major,  and  if  the  black  will  show 
me  up.  I’ll  bid  you  all  good  night.” 

It  was  now  1834.  Two  years  previously 
the  Asiatic  cholera  had  raged  over  the  conn- 
try,  filling  many  new  graves  and  making 
many  homes  desolate.  Major  Carroll’s  fam¬ 
ily  and  slaves  had  then  escaped  the  scourge. 
But  now,  in  August,  1834,  the  fatal  malady 
had  re-appeared  ;  and  just  as  the  pedler  was 
going  to  his  bed,  a  loud  rap  came  to  the  outer 
door.  It  was  caused  by  a  negro :  in  great 
terror,  with  teeth  chattering,  and  his  eyes 
and  ears  distended,  he  notified  massa-major 
that  Sambo,  the  old  fiddling  overseer,  was 
rolling,  and  writhing,  and  crying  in  great 
agony. 

“it  is  the  cholera!”  said  Madam  Carroll, 
“  I  heard  it  had  appeared  on  the  neighboring 
estate,  where  Sambo  went  vester-eve  to  fid- 
die  for  a  dance.” 

The  pedler  was  arrested  in  his  course  to 
bed,  and  he  and  the  major  were  soon  at  the 
hut  of  the  sufferer.  Madam  and  Laura  soon 
after  followed. 

“Oh,  golly !  golly  !  I  die,  I  die !  neber  feel 
’im  so.  Oh,  sabe,  raassa !  dear  me,  oh,  sabe 
’im !”  cried  Sambo,  as  the  visitants  entered 
the  shed. 

Brow'u  saw'  the  case  was  cholera.  He  had 
been  in  the  midst  of  it  during  1832,  and 
knew  as  much  about  the  needed  remedy  as 
did  the  London  Board  of  Health — perhaps 
more.  He  left  the  shed,  and  repaired  once 
more  to  his  well-filled  box  in  the  major’s 
hall.  On  his  return  he  carefully  measured 
out  a  table-spoonful  of  pulverized  rock-salt, 
a  tea-spoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper,  and  twenty 
drops  of  laudanum.  These  he  placed  in  a 
large  tumbler,  pouring  half  a  pint  of  w'arm 
water  over  the  compound.  Giving  it  a  good 
stir  with  his  pencil-case,  he  said  to  the  pa¬ 
tient  : — 

“  Here,  nigger,  shut  your  eyes,  and  open 
your  swallow  wide,  and  keep  a  stiff  upper 
lip,  while  ye  pour  this  here  down  ye.” 
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The  negro  obeyed,  draining  the  harsh 
liquid  to  tlie  dregs. 

“  Now,  don’t  let  a  drop  of  it  up,  blackee,” 
cried  the  leech,  as  the  sufferer  was  retching ; 
“  it  will  soon  make  ye’r  inwards  hot  as  a 
tinker’s  ladle ;  then,  I  defy  ye  to  get  rid  of 
it  till  it  does  the  job  for  ye.” 

The  pedler  was  right.  The  perspiration 
soon  began  to  pour  in  showers  from  the  sable 
brow  of  Sambo,  forced  out  by  the  raging  fire 
kindled  within.  The  patient  soon  fell  into  a 
quiet  doze ;  and  by  the  next  day,  though  se¬ 
verely  shaken  by  the  draught,  he  was  free 
from  pain  and  out  of  danger.  The  pedler 
gave  him  some  soothing  febrifuges,  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  off  to  another  estate.  This  the 
major  resolutely  opposed,  entreating  Brown, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  to  stay  a  day  or 
two  longer,  to  watch  the  disease  among  the 
stock  of  the  farm.  Little  did  the  major  re¬ 
flect  that  the  fatal  shaft  might  be  aimed  at 
an  object  lying  nearer  his  heart  than  the 
slaves  of  his  homely  shed.s. 

The  next  day  the  rich  southern  planter 
and  the  Yankee  pedler  were  seen  riding  out 
together,  side  by  side,  over  the  forest  do¬ 
mains,  equipped  for  game ;  and  as  Ralph  was 
a  first-rate  shot  and  the  major  not  slow,  they 
returned  with  lots  of  game.  But  what  was 
the  revulsion  that  came  over  the  spirits  of 
the  buoyant  sportsmen  on  learning  that 
Madam  Carroll  had  been  seized  with  the 
cholera  during  their  absence  ! 

“  The  blacks  might  be  turned  over  to  the 
pedler  when  seized  with  the  malady ;  but  it 
would  not  do  to  try  his  nostrums  on  the 
family.”  So  reasoned  the  major,  and  forth¬ 
with  despatched  two  faithful  domestics  on 
horseback  to  the  nearest  physicians.  The 
doctors  came,  but  the  disease  mocked  their 
skill;  and,  despite  calomel,  opium,  camphor, 
(fee..  Madam  Carroll  was  in  the  collapsed 
state  ere  the  light  of  another  morning. 

After  the  doctors  had  given  over  in  de¬ 
spair,  and  retired  from  the  bed  of  the  dying, 
the  pedler  was  called  in  as  a  forlorn  hope. 
He  looked  at  the  sufferer,  and  the  agonized 
daughter  sobbing  at  her  feet,  and  hastily 
withdrew  from  the  room.  The  major  fol¬ 
lowed. 

“  No  use,  major,”  said  the  pedler,  in 
solemn  accents,  “  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  the 
dead.  Death  hath  fixed  his  seal  on  the  part¬ 
ner  of  your  joys  and  sorrows.  Eight  hours 
ago  I  might  have  warded  off  his  stroke  ;  but 
eight  hours  in  Asiatic  cholera,  major,  is  a 
fearful  gap.” 

The  major  was  called  back  into  the  room. 
His  lady  felt  that  the  last  tide  of  life  was 


fast  ebbing  out.  She  desired  prayers  and 
spiritual  consolation  in  the  trying  hour.  No 
clergyman  was  within  seven  miles,  and  ere 
one  could  be  brought,  death  would  have  en¬ 
tered  the  mansion.  Ralph  Brown  was  taken 
into  council.  He  said  when  at  home  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  he  was  leader  of  a  Sunday  school,  and 
an  elder  in  the  congregational  church,  and 
could  not  refuse  his  prayers  to  the  request  of 
the  dying. 

He  put  up  a  devout  and  solemn  petition  at 
the  bedside.  No  Methodist  class-leader 
could  have  done  it  better ;  and  soon  there¬ 
after  the  expiring  saint  raised  her  trembling 
hand  towards  heaven,  in  token  of  victory 
over  death,  and  “  fell  «asleep  in  Jesus.” 

After  the  solemnities  of  the  funeral  were 
past,  Laura  Carroll,  who  had  incessantly 
watched  over  her  beloved  parent,  was  the 
next  shining  mark  aimed  at  by  the  king  of 
terrors.  She  was  lain  prostrate  on  her  couch, 
under  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  fatal 
pestilence.  The  major’s  heart  w'as  wrung 
with  anguish  for  the  past,  and  with  fearful 
apprehensions  for  the  future.  He  was  about 
to  despatch  messengers  as  before  for  the  med¬ 
ical  men.  Ralph  Brown  was  evidently  un¬ 
easy,  and  he  thus  unbosomed  himself  to  the 
afflicted  father : — 

“  1  say,  major.  I’ve  seen  more  of  cholera 
than  vour  M.D.’s  down  he»e  south.  I  noted 
their  practice  in  the  late  mortal  case.  If  you 
commit  Laura  into  their  hands,  you  will  be 
childless,  major,  as  well  as  a  widower.” 

The  major  paused — was  in  great  agitation 
— reflected  anxiously.  At  length  he  said, 
“  I  resign  the  treasure  of  my  heart  to  you, 
Mr.  Brown  ;  and  I  pray  the  Almighty  to 
bless  the  means  you  may  employ  for  her  re¬ 
covery.” 

The  pedler  solemnly  responded — “Amen !” 

The  severe  medicine  used  in  Sambo’s  case 
was  administered  to  the  suffering  young  lady. 
Ralph  watched  the  effect  with  trembling  anx¬ 
iety.  The  attack  was  a  fearful  one,  and  for 
a  time  the  symptoms  were  alarming ;  but  at 
the  end  of  four  hours  after  the  dose,  the  ped¬ 
ler,  with  hope  and  joy  beaming  on  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  announced  to  the  anxious  father  that 
his  daughter  was  out  of  danger.  But  the 
fragile  constitution  of  Laura  had  been  so 
shaken  by  the  violence  of  the  attack,  or  the 
drug,  or  both,  that  it  required  skillful  nursing 
to  bring  her  up  to  health.  This  was  pleas¬ 
ing  employment  to  the  young  man  ;  and  his 
kind  and  considerate  attentions  had  their  due 
effect  upon  the  sensitive  and  sincere  heart  of 
Miss  Carroll.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her 
life  the  thought  had  ever  crossed  her  mind 
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that  she  might  possibly  unite  her  fortune  with 
a  “  Yankee  pedler.” 

Laura  was  scarcely  out  of  danger,  when 
the  fearful  scourge  was  sweeping  over  the 
plantation  in  its  fury  ;  and  for  pity’s  sake  the 
traveler  delayed  his  departure,  that  the 
power  of  salt  and  pepper  might  be  arrayed 
against  the  cholera.  He  went  from  shantee 
to  shantee,  by  night  and  by  day,  as  sole  phy¬ 
sician  of  the  estate,  since  the  major  would 
not  entrust  the  shabbiest  of  his  stock  to  the 
regular  faculty.  And  it  must  be  said  in  favor 
of  salt  and  pepper,  that  not  a  single  death 
occurred  wdiere  the  compound  was  adminis¬ 
tered  in  due  season.  Not  a  slave  holder  in 
Virginia  escaped  with  so  little  loss  among  his 
dark  cattle  as  did  Major  Carroll.  But  the 
time  at  length  arrived  when  Ralph  Brown 
would  stay  no  longer.  Laura  was  evidently 
distressed  at  his  departure.  Her  cheeks 
were  sulFused  and  her  long  dark  eye-lashes 
wet  with  tears,  when  she  reached  out  her 
pale  slim  hand,  all  tremulous  from  a  heart  in 
commotion,  to  bid  him  farewell.  Ralph  felt 
the  gentle  tremor  like  electricity  through  his 
frame  ;  but  both  were  silent. 

The  major  followed  the  pedler  into  the 
hall  and  said,  “  I  know  not  how  to  express 
my  gratitude,  Mr.  Brown.” 

Never  mind,  major,”  interrupted  Ralph 
— “  no  soft  sawder.  Here,  I  want  to  leave 
a  draught  of  two  thousand  dollars  with  you 
on  Richmond  Bank.  If  the  backer  turns 
out  bad,  and  you  want  to  use  the  trifle,  go  it, 
major.” 

Thus  saying,  he  was  in  his  wagon-seat, 
and  his  horse  in  full  motion  up  the  avenue 
in  a  trice,  while  the  major’s  heart  was  well 
nigh  bursting  with  suppressed  gratitude. 

Time  rolled  on.  Tobacco  was  a  failure ; 
and  major  Carroll  having  eight  hundred  hu¬ 
man  beings  on  his  hands  to  support,  required 
the  bank-check ;  and  was  after  all  a  melan¬ 
choly  man,  at  loss  of  his  companion,  and  the 
untoward  circumstances  attending  him.  Lau¬ 
ra,  on  the  contrary,  gathered  health  and 
freshness  from  hope,  which  “blooms  immor¬ 
tal  in  the  human  breast ;”  besides,  Ralph 
Brown’s  new  music  awoke  in  her  joyous  soul 
new  aspirations,  new  gratifications,  and  an 
inspiring  emulation  to  show  him  on  his  return 
that  she  had  breathed  over  every  sweet  note 
he  had  left  behind.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  such  employment,  spurred  on  by  such  a 
motive,  made  the  hours  pass  lightly,  while  it 
greatly  improved  Laura  Carroll  in  the  art  of 
music. 

Autumn  had  scattered  its  yellow  leaves  up¬ 
on  the  passing  streams ;  winter  had  chained 


them  up  in  his  icy  fetters,  and  cast  his  hoar 
winding-sheet  over  the  face  of  nature  ;  spring 
had  unloosed  the  chains,  and  dissolved  the 
sheet ;  and  now  summer  again  clothed  the 
mountain  and  the  valley  with  living  green, 
making  the  groves  vocal  with  the  songs  of 
birds.  Still  Major  Carroll  w’as  in  thought¬ 
ful  mood.  He  knew  not  how  he  should  meet 
Ralph  Brown,  when  he  should  come  for  his 
2,600  dollars.  A  sprightly  rap  was  heard 
at  the  hall  door  ;  it  was  opened  by  the  por¬ 
ter  ;  and  Ralph  Brown,  in  fine  spirits,  stood 
before  Major  Carroll ! 

“  Mornin’,  major — hope  I  see  you.  What ! 
not  in  the  dumps,  major,  this  magnificent 
weather  ?”  said  the  pedler. 

“  I ’m  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Brown,”  replied 
the  major.  “  Yes,  glad  pn  many  accounts 
— but  mortified” — 

“  Mortified  !  mister,  d’  ye  say  ?  Then  I  ’ll 
be  off  with  myself,”  interrupted  Brown. 

“  To  tell  you  frankly,”  resumed  the  major, 

“  I  have  not  a  shilling  of  money  for  you.” 

“  Money  !  footer,  major ;  I  ’ve  never  thought 
of  the  trifle  since  I  left : — ah  !  Miss  Laura,  is 
it  you  ?  most  happy  !”  cried  the  pedler  ;  and 
the  young  lady  colored  to  the  temples,  as 
she  entered,  and  they  held  each  other  by  the 
hand,  in  “  expressive  silence.” 

The  pedler’s  horse  was  not  loft  standing  to 
his  wagon,  as  at  the  first  call ;  but  two  sable 
grooms  had  the  mare  unharnessed  at  once, 
in  the  stable,  and  the  baggage  in  the  hall. 
But  there  was  another  appendage  to  the  vis¬ 
itant  the  slaves  knew  not  how  to  dispose  of. 
A  dark-eyed,  keen-looking,  curly-haired  boy, 
some  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  seen  sitting 
upon  the  wagon,  where  Brown  had  left  him. 
Ralph  stepped  to  the  door — “Frank,”  said 
he,  “go  with  the  niggers,  and  see  Naragan- 
sett  has  a  clean  straw  bed  ;  and  then  navigate 
yourself  into  the  kitchen,  and  tell  the  wench 
to  give  you  some  grub.” 

The  evening  passed  more  merrily  than  usual 
at  the  mansion  ;  for  the  pedler  would  put 
the  inmates  in  high  spirits  by  his  anecdotes, 
in  spite  of  themselves.  Laura  played  some 
of  the  sweetest  pieces  of  the  new  music — 
tried  her  soft  warbling  voice  in  concert ;  and 
she  received  in  return  the  unqualified  enco¬ 
miums  of  her  late  tuner  on  her  wonderful  im¬ 
provement. 

The  major  at  length,  rather  awkwardly, 
said  that,  hard  as  the  times  were,  he,  like  a 
fool,  had  been  over-persuaded  to  attend  the 
races  the  next  day  atCharlottville — regretted 
I  the  incivility  of  absence  from  his  guest. 

“  Now,  major,”  replied  Ralph,  “  I  aint  to 
be  babied  in  this  way.  I  know  a  thing  or 
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two  about  horse  flesh ;  aint  green,  major ; 
and  I  reckon  you’ll  leave  the  road  behind  ye, 
so  I  can  come  arter,  if  you’re  too  proud  to 
go  with  me.” 

“  Proud,  Mr.  Brown  !  I  shall  be  too  proud 
of  your  company,  if  you  will  consent  to 
go ;  but  I  thought  you  would  be  too  tired 
after  this  long  journey,  and  require  rest,” 
replied  the  major. 

“  Rest !  No  rest  to  the  wicked,  major ; 
and  when  ye  talk  of  700  miles  being  a  long 
journey,  you’re  rather  green,  major.” 

The  next  morning  the  host  and  guest  were 
on  their  way  to  the  races,  mounted  on  two 
fleet  steeds  taken  fresh  from  the  major’s 
stables.  When  about  half  way,  the  major 
turned  round,  surveying  the  road  they  had 
come,  and  exclaimed — 

“  What,  in  heaven’s  name,  is  that  behind 
us  ?  Is  it  an  ass,  or  a  young  camel  ?  A 
queerer  sprite  in  shape  of  a  horse  1  never 
saw  wrapped  up  in  skin  !” 

“  Lord,  major,”  answered  Ralph,  “  you’re 
jokin’.  That  is  my  wfigon-boy — slept  with 
your  niggers  last  night.  He  is  on  my 
Naragansett  mare,  that  trailed  the  wagon 
up  to  your  door.” 

The  sportsmen  soon  stopped  at  an  inn,  to 
breathe  their  horses.  As  the  boy  and  mare 
came  up — 

“  Well,”  said  the  major,  “  that  is  a  queer 
animal.  She  is  slim  as  a  weasel,  and  gaunt 
as  a  greyhound  ;  and  yet  to  keep  up  at  our 
rapid  pace  is  a  wonderment !” 

“Frank,”  cried  Ralph,  “  leave  the  mare 
and  saunter  along  the  road  ;  the  major  and  I 
want  to  measure  her  £gure-head.” 

The  boy  slunk  away  like  a  sprite,  while 
the  major  and  his  guest  stood  by  the  side  of 
Naragansett. 

“  Now,  major,”  said  Brown,  “  a  meanin’ 
word  in  your  ear.  I  calkilate  you  are  but 
spoonies  down  here  soutli ;  you  are  not  up 
to  human  natur’  and  soft  sawder.  1  can  stick 
the  leek  into  the  best  of  ye,  and  no  mistake. 
That  there  mare,  major,  will  devour  the 
ground  like  a  wild-cat.  She  will  scale  over 
Virginian  soil  like  a  swallow.  Now  do  you 
bet  on  that  there  mare  to-day,  or  I’ll  for  ever 
blot  your  name  out  of  the  books  of  the  elect.” 

“  Why,  Mr.  Brown,  you  are  mad,”  replied 
the  major.  “  Sweepstakes,  Sir  Charles,  and 
Eclipse  will  all  be  there — the  high-flyers  of 
Virginia — and  think  you  that  weasel  can  cope 
w’ith  them  ?  Why  look,  sir,  how  her  hips 
slant  off,  like  the  roof  of  a  Dutchman’s 
house  ;  her  tail  sweeps  the  ground  ;  neither 
her  mane,  fore- top,  nor  fetter-locks  have  even 
been  trimmed.” 


“  Major,  I  say,  none  of  your  bother,  now. 
I  warn’t  born  a  fool,  I  tell  ye,  by  a  tarnal 
sight.  Look  at  the  cords  and  sinners  in  this 
here  hind  leg  ;  see  how  the  garabel  joints  are 
bent  for  runnin’ ;  jest  bring  your  calkilations 
to  bear  upon  this  here  eye,  and  see  how  the 
white  of  it  bungs  out,  liked  a  peeled  inion. 
That  there  little  chap  kicking  up  the  dust  in 
the  road  can  put  the  devil  in  this  here  mare, 
major ;  and  if  you  dare  bet  agin  her  it  will 
be  a  caution  to  you  for  life.” 

The  major  was  taciturn,  but  at  length  said, 
“  I  cannot  bet  to-day  on  anything.  My 
purse  is  empty.” 

“  Hush,  hush,  mister,”  cried  the  pedler, 
“  here’s  the  speltre.  Major,  I  never  bet, 
nor  swear,  nor  drink,  as  teetotaller  and  ruling 
elder  down  east ;  but  if  you  don’t  go  the 
figure  to-day,  Pll  blot  your  name  from  the 
elect.”  As  the  pedler  said  this,  he  handed 
the  major  a  large  packet,  adding,  “  Go  it, 
major — don’t  be  afeard  ;  cover  the  whole 
posse  of  ’em  I’ll  be  your  purser.” 

On  arriving  at  the  race  ground,  it  was 
learned  that  four  mile  heats,  and  the  best  in 
three,  were  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and  true 
enough.  Sweepstakes,  Sir  Charles,  and 
Eclipse  were  on  the  ground.  The  judges  at 
the  goal  had  already  entered  the  three  fa¬ 
mous  horses,  for  the  prime  purse  of  one 
thousand  dollars.  Besides  this,  the  side  bets, 
the  sly  bets,  and  the  dormant  bets,  were  very 
considerable  on  the  respective  horses,  just  as 
they  happened  to  be  favorites  with  the  pa- 
triciaa  dons  present.  The  pedler  at  once 
entered  Naragansett  as  a  competitor  for  the 
purse,  under  the  name  of  “  the  Mare.” 
VV’^hen  the  horses  appeared  upon  the  turf. 
Eclipse  required  four  men  to  hold  him,  be¬ 
fore  he  could  be  mounted,  so  eager  was  he 
to  devour  the  ground.  Sweepstakes  w'as 
rearing  and  flirting  in  a  fearful  manner.  Sir 
Charles  champed  his  bit  in  proud  disdain, 
measuring  his  steps  by  inches,  as  he  seemed 
to  feel  his  superiority  as  master  of  the  Eclipse. 
Oft’  to  the  left  stood  Naragansett,  in  sheep¬ 
like  quiescence  ;  and  while  the  other  jockeys 
wore  gilt  caps,  carried  gilt  whips,  the  dark¬ 
eyed  boy  on  the  mare  was  hatless,  and  ne’er 
a  sprig  in  his  hand.  But  when  the  dons 
came  to  scan  the  beast,  and  beheld  her 
drooping  tail,  lama-like  quiet,  and  long  hair 
covering  her  eyes  and  feet,  they  shouted  out¬ 
right,  in  a  most  obstreperous  laugh.  They 
thought  it  a  joke — a  burlesque  on  their  sport, 
practised  by  some  wag.  They  cried  out, 
“  who  bets  on  that  mare  ?” 

“  One  hundred  dollars,  for  luck  sake,”  re¬ 
plied  the  major.  It  was  covered  in  a  mo- 
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ment.  Other  bets  were  tendered  against  her ; 
two  to  one,  three  to  one,  five  to  one,  and  ten 
to  one.  The  major  covered  them  all  as 
offered  ;  and  was  astonished  that  it  made  so 
little  impression  on  his  packet ;  twenty  dollar 
bank  notes,  fifty  dollar,  and  one  hundred 
dollar  notes  turned  up ;  and  he  saw  that  he 
held  in  his  hand  enough  to  match  all  the 
money  brought  upon  the  ground  by  the  dons. 
They,  too,  were  astonished  that  the  Major 
should  be  in  funds  ;  and  much  more  so,  that 
he  should  bet  so  wantonly  on  that  scare¬ 
crow  mare. 

And  now  it  was  one,  two,  three,  and  off. 
Every  horse  on  the  turf  took  the  lead  of  the 
mare  to  the  first  quarter  post.  At  the  two 
miles’  point.  Sweepstakes  and  Eclipse  had 
fallen  behind ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  spectators,  Sir  Charles  and  the  mare 
were  neck  and  neck.  As  they  swept  along 
in  fine  style,  the  mare  just  secured  her  dis¬ 
tance,  and  came  in  at  the  goal  half  a  neck  a- 
head,  as  declared  by  the  judges.  The  other 
two  horses  drew  off  the  course. 

“  Look  there !”  exclaimed  many  voices, 
“the  mare  is  blown — she  holds  down  her 
head  and  tail,  and  Sir  Charles  will  take  the 
other  two  heats  without  effort.” 

“  Oh !  yes,  yes,  she  is  blown,”  cried  the 
dons  ;  and  they  cracked  up  ten  to  one  for 
Sir  Chat'les,  the  best  in  three.  The  major 
put  faith  in  his  neighbors.  He  saw  the 
mare’s  head  w^as  down — he  thought  her  tail 
trembled.  He  feared  for  Ralph’s  money  he 
had  so  liberally  planked,  and  dared  not  ven¬ 
ture  more.  The  challenges,  ten  to  one,  were 
clamorous  against  him.  He  hesitated — ay, 
even  trembled  in  his  shoes.  Brown,  who 
had  kept  aloof  from  the  contest,  now  crossed 
the  path  of  the  major.  He  whispered  in  the 
ear  of  the  latter  as  he  passed — 

“  Go  it,  major — don’t  be  afeard — stick  the 
leek  into  ’em,  with  a  tarnation  reef.  I’ll  back 
ye.  If  you  cow  out,  major,  I  blot  your  name 
from  the  elect,  as  I  told  ye.” 

Thus  reassured,  the  major  stood  his  hand. 
Stacks  of  bank  notes  were  piled  up  before 
the  judges ;  and  most  astonishing,  as  well 
to  the  major  as  to  his  neighbors,  his  packet 
held  out  like  the  widow’s  oil. 

And  now  Sir  Charles  and  Naraijansett  are 
again  displaying  wonders — the  mountains 
skip  like  rams,  and  the  little  hills  like  lambs, 
on  either  side.  Sir  Charles  was  a  fine  young 
horse,  the  pride  of  Virginia ;  and  when  he 
eclipsed  Eclipse  the  year  previous,  he  was 
crowned  w  ith  gold,  and  covered  with  scarlet. 
'  He  was  the  idol  of  the  state.  And  now  the 
fate  of  Virginia  hung  in  equal  poise.  It  hung 


so  for  two-thirds  of  the  second  heat,  w^hen 
the  boy  on  the  mare  touched  his  thumb  to 
the  neck  of  his  beast,  and  she  cleared  the 
goal,  leaving  Sir  Charles  three  lengths  in  the 
rear. 

Not  a  shout  was  issued  from  all  that  im¬ 
mense  multitude.  The  dons  were  chop-fal¬ 
len,  dumbfoundered ;  they  even  doubted  if 
this  were  not  the  phantasy  of  a  fitful  dream. 
At  length  alow  murmur  was  raised,  disputing 
the  first  heat.  Many  said  the  horses  came 
in  neck  and  neck,  and  they  must  run  again 
to  decide  the  contest.  The  judges,  however, 
decided  differently  ;  they  said  the  mare  had 
won  the  stakes.  But  still  the  discontents 
were  getting  noisy,  and  cried  out,  “  who  is 
the  owner  of  this  mare  ?  Let  him  say 
whether  she  may  run  again  ?” 

“  I  own  that  there  critter !”  replied  Ralph 
Brown;  “and  though  I  never  bet,  nor  swear, 
nor  drink  ;  yet  jest  for  your  amusement,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  she  may  whip  round  agin  ;  and  if  the 
hos  beats  her.  I’ll  return  the  stakes,  and  pay 
the  shot.” 

All  were  delighted  with  this,  and  gave  a 
shout — “Well  done  the  Yankee  pedler!  he’s 
a  man  after  all.”  But  the  major  now  in  his 
turn  winked  to  the  pedler,  and  said,  “  Don’t 
play  the  fool :  you’ve  fairly  won  the  money  ; 
and  the  mare  now  is  certainly  fagged,  and 
the  knowing  ones  see  it.’’ 

“  Keep  cool,  major,”  said  Ralph,  “  I  didn’t 
cross  the  Potomac  for  nothin’.  I  was  born 
ag’in  before  these  here  ’squires  had  their  eye¬ 
teeth  cut.  They  think  they  are  ’cute,  like ; 
but  I’ll  let  the  illumination  into  them.’’ 

Saying  this,  the  pedler  dropped  a  word  in 
the  ear  of  his  curly-pated  boy,  not  heard  by 
those  around.  The  horses  started  again ; 
and  for  half  the  course  kept  neck  and  neck 
as  before;  when  young  curl-head  rammed 
his  thumb  into  the  mare’s  flank,  blowing  out 
a  whistle  at  the  same  time  so  clear  and 
piercing,  it  could  be  heard  a  mile  oft'.  The 
mare  sprang  into  the  air  as  if  she  had  been 
a  wild  sprite  of  the  winds !  She  seemed  to 
fly,  rather  than  run  ;  and  even  poor  Sir 
Charles  gazed  on  with  terror  and  wonder¬ 
ment  as  he  ploughed  his  way  through  the 
clouds  of  dust,  far  in  the  wake  of  the  flying 
witch  !  Virginia  was  never  so  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise  :  and  when  the  mare  reached  the  goal, 
her  competitor  was  fifty  yards  behind.  The 
dons  had  too  much  chivalry  to  let  this  pass 
in  silence;  they  raised  a  shout  of  triumph  for 
the  winner,  freely  relinquished  their  claims  to 
the  stakes,  and  gathered  around  the  weasel - 
mare  in  admiration  of  her  parts.  True 
enough  by  this  time  the  animal  had  got  her 
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spirits  roused :  her  head  and  tail  were  up ;  j 
she  sprightfully  champed  her  bit ;  her  fiery 
nostrils  were  widely  distended;  and  the 
white  of  her  eyes  was  terrible  round  about. 

“  This  mare  shall  never  go  from  Virginia,” 
said  one  capitalist,  “if  money  can  detain 
her.” 

“  No,  never,”  said  another  ;  and  they  all 
gathered  round  the  pedler,  demanding  his 
price. 

“  The  critter  is  not  on  sale,”  replied  Ralph, 

“  my  wagon  would  stick  fast  in  the  mud  1 
reckon,  but  for  this  catamount.” 

“Wagon?”  said  the  dons  disdainfully: 

“  this  flying  dragon  never  saw  a  wagon !” 

“  Good  rhyme,  gentlemen  ;  good  rhyme. 
I’ll  set  it  to  music,  and  sing  it  to  the  critter 
as  we  jog  on  our  journey  together.” 

The  gentlemen,  however,  became  in  ear¬ 
nest,  and  made  him  several  sly  bids  for  the 
mare — tempting  enough. 

“  Well,  ril  tell  you  what,  gentlemen,  fair 
play’s  a  jewel;  if  I  must  part  with  this 
screamer,  it’s  to  be  done  by  way  of  auction.” 
Thus  saying,  the  pedler  mounted  the  plat¬ 
form  erected  for  the  judges ;  and  raising  his 
rattan  cried,  “  Who  bids?  I  put  up  this 
here  critter  for  sale — the  flying  witch  of  Na- 
i*agansett.  She’s  a  raal  buster,  gentlemen; 
an  immortal  sprite  wrapped  up  in  a  mare’s 
skin  ! — d’ye  see  the  white  of  her  eye  as  I  call 
her  by  her  name  ?  Once,  twice  ;  who  bids  ? 
— 1,000  dollar.s,  say  I  for  myself ;  just 
a-going,  going — gone !  And  so  I’ve  knocked 
her  down  to  myself  at  half-price.” 

“Ah  that’s  not  fair,”  cried  many  voices; 
“we’ve  not  had  a  chance.” 

“  (iuicK  is  my  word,  gentlemen — can’t 
humor  your  slow  motions.  If  you  want  the 
critter,  bid  away  in  arnest.  Now,  she’s  up 
ag’in;  who  bids?  Once,  twice — ^jest  a- 
going.” 

“  1,250  dollars!’’ 

“  Thank  ye.  This  critter’s  sire  was  a  cata¬ 
mount,  and  her  dam  the  witch  of  Endor ! 
1,250  dollars;  jest  a-going;  once,  twice, 
th-r-e-e” — 

“  1,500  dollars !” 

“  Thank  ye.  Ay,  gentlemen,  ye  jest  begin 
to  sense  the  vartues  of  this  here  buster. 
1,600  once,  1,500  twice” — 

“  2,000  dollars !” 

“Thank  ye,  thank  ye.  Cain’t  dally; 
2,000  once,  2,000  twice;  going,  going, 
th-r-e-e  times !  Gone  at  2,000  dollars ; 
cheap  as  pusley.  Now,  mister,  stump  the 
speltre,  and  the  mare  is  yourn.” 

The  bank  notes  were  paid  over  to  the  ped¬ 
ler;  and  the  pockets  of  the  major  were 


crammed  with  the  winnings;  and  both  to¬ 
gether  were  on  their  way  home  before  din¬ 
ner. 

Seated  at  the  tea-table  in  the  evening,  the 
mass  of  bank  notes  was  disgorged  from  the 
major’s  ample  pockets.  On  counting  them 
they  amounted  to  thousands  more  than  I 
dare  state,  for  fear  of  gaining  no  credit  with 
those  ignorant  of  the  deep  gaming  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  amount  was  so  great  that  even 
Laura  looked  on  with  astonishment,  never 
having  seen  so  much  money  in  the  mansion 
before.  The  amount  was  ascertained ;  and 
the  major  pi  »ced  the  huge  pile  before  the 
pedler,  saying — 

“  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Brown,  on  win¬ 
ning  more  money  to-day  than  was  ever  won 
in  Virginia  at  a  horse-race  before.” 

Ralph  opened  both  eyes  and  mouth  in 
great  astonishment,  exclaiming,  “  1  win  1  did 
ye  say,  mister?  Not  a  rap.  I  never  made 
a  bet  in  my  life.” 

“  All  the  same,”  replied  the  major  ;  “  the 
money  is  yours,  every  farthing  of  it.  1  had 
not  a  shilling  in  my  purse  to  hazard.  The 
risk  was  yours;  and  yours  the  good  fortune.” 

“Away  with  your  nonsense,  major!”  cried 
Ralph  ;  “  don’t  poke  fun  at  me.  I’ve  a  con¬ 
science  against  bets.  You  know,  too,  major, 
that  besides  other  sorts  of  business  I  do  a 
little  in  the  religious  way  down  east ;  and 
the  mothers  in  Israel,  of  Varmqpnt  State 
and  New  Hampsliire,  would  be  shocked  to 
know  I’d  so  fallen  from  grace  as  to  step 
upon  a  race-ground,  much  more  to  hear  I 
had  pocketed  the  speltre.  No,  no,  major, 
not  I.  Now,  I’ll  jest  tell  ye,  squire,  the 
kink  of  this  matter:  I’ve  known  that  ere 
Narragansett  mare  from  colthood  up ;  I’ve 
seen  her  caperin’  over  the  paster  of  an  old 
Rhode  Island  farmer  for  four  summers  past. 
When  I  seed  her  last  May  I  thought  of  you, 
major,  and  the  loss  of  the  backer  last  year, 
and  said  to  myself,  ‘  Now  I’ll  jest  give  a 
friend  a  lift,  and  grease  the  wheels  of  my 
wagon  a  little  in  the  same  spec.’  I  bought 
the  mare  for  seventy-five  dollars,  and  put 
her  to  school  for  her  edication  on  Long 
Island.  They  know  a  thing  or  tw’o,  major, 
on  Long  Island,  about  horse-flesh.  When 
they’d  tried  her,  they  wanted  to  coax  me 
out  of  her  for  500  dollars.  I  told  ’em  she 
was  for  a  friend  of  mine  down  south,  and 
couldn’t  be  traded.  That  there  curl-pated 
joker  you  seed  thumming  the  critter  is  a 
very  devil  with  a  hos,  major;  have  ye  never 
heard  of  him  ? — ’tis  Frank  Durfy,  that  beats 
all  the  riders  in  creation.  He  can  make  that 
mare  jump  straight  out  of  her  skin.  Now  1 
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only  made  believes  about  the  wagon,  major. 
The  mare  came  at  short  stages  from  Long 
Island  tied  to  my  cart-tail,  while  old  Roan  1 
left  three  miles  from  here  drew  the  wagon 
and  luggage.  1  only  jest  put  her  in  that 
mornin’  I  came  here ;  and  three  miles  slow 
drivin’  didn’t  stiffen  her.” 

At  length  the  major  returned  the  packet 
of  notes  lent  him  in  the  morning  for  his  bets  ; 
squared  the  account  of  2,600  dollars  the 
pedler  had  against  him ;  and  placed  the 
balance  of  the  money — a  huge  lot — in  his 
bureau.  The  pedler  now  announced  that  he 
should  be  off  the  next  morning,  as  he  had  a 
great  quantity  of  rare  goods  to  dispose  of 
among  the  planters.  The  major’s  remon¬ 
strances  afrainst  this  movement  were  una- 
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vailing  ;  and  Laura  turned  pale  as  ashes  at 
the  announcement.  The  bales  of  rich  goods 
were  removed  from  the  hall  to  the  pedler’s 
sleeping-room,  and  the  key  of  his  door  being 
placed  in  his  hand,  he  bade  the  major  and 
daughter  good  night,  intending  to  be  off  be¬ 
fore  they  were  up  in  the  morning.  His  large 
amount  of  money  he  deposited  in  one  of  the 
bales. 

He  slept  soundly  for  the  night,  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  day’s  labor.  On  awakening 
early  in  the  morning,  he  bounced  out  of  bed  ; 
when,  lo !  to  his  horror  and  amazement,  the 
key  had  fallen  out,  the  door  stood-  on  the 
jar,  and  Jiis  bales  of  goods,  money  and  all, 
had  disappeared.  He  rung  his  bell  with 
tremor  and  haste.  The  nesfro  ran  to  his  call, 
learned  the  disaster,  and  hastened  to  com¬ 
municate  it  to  massa  and  young  mistress. 
They  soon  joined  Ralph  Brown  in  the  par¬ 
lor.  He  was  walking  the  floor  in  unusual 
agitation.  Laura  was  in  great  distress  at  the 
loss — felt  it  as  if  it  had  been  her  own.  The 
major  appeared  anxious  and  thoughtful ;  but 
at  length  said — 

“  Make  yourself  perfectly  easy,  Mr,  Brown  ; 
I  am  responsible  for  all  losses  sustained  by 
my  guests  while  at  my  house ;  and  if  the 
robbers  cannot  be  traced  out,  and  the  goods 
restored,  my  purse  shall  make  the  loss  good, 
to  the  last  farthing.” 

“  That  will  not  satisfy  me,  major,”  said 
Ralph ;  “  we  must  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  ferret  out  this  devilment.” 

The  parties  made  a  hasty  breakfast,  and 
were  soon  on  horseback,  to  scour  over  the 
estate,  thinking  some  tokens  of  the  goods 
might  turn  up  among  the  negroes.  Nothing 
of  the  kind,  however,  appeared ;  and  not  a 
blush  was  seen  on  the  sable  cheeks  of  the 
stock.  The  major  at  length  rode  on  to 
Charlotteville,  to  consult  his  lawyer  on  so 


grave  an  emergency,  while  Ralph  was  left 
to  watch  the  movements  on  the  estate.  On 
the  major’s  return,  night  had  set  in — no  clue 
to  the  robbery  had  been  obtained,  and 
Ralph’s  uneasiness  was  not  allayed.  While 
at  tea,  the  Major  thus  said — 

“  Well,  Mr.  Brown,  you  must  not  be  held 
in  suspense :  just  tell  me  the  value  of  the 
goods  you  have  lost.” 

“  Major,”  replied  Ralph,  “  it  is  not  the 
goods  alone,  but  all  my  money  was  in  one 
of  the  bales.” 

“Unfortunate!”  responded  father  and 
daughter  in  the  same  breath. 

“  Well,”  resumed  the  Major,  “  what  is  the 
total  amount  of  the  loss,  including  goods  and 
cash  ?” 

“  Not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars,” 
replied  Ralph. 

Laura  almost  fell  into  fainting  fits,  at  the 
fearful  amount  of  loss.  The  major,  more 
calm,  replied — 

“  Well,  I  supposed  it  w’ould  be  about  that 
figure,  and  so  1  have  provided  for  it.  Here, 
Mr.  Brown,  is  a  mortgage  for  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  I  have  got  executed  to-day, 
and  secured  on  five  thousand  acres,  the  east 
half  of  my  farm,  worth  as  you  know  one 
liundred  thousand  dollars  at  least,  and  un¬ 
encumbered  ;  and  I  have  to  beg  that  you 
will  relinquish  pedling,  take  possession  of 
my  estate,  and  manage  it  as  your  own  ;  for 
I  can  do  nothing  with  the  niggers  and 
land.” 

The  pedler  made  no  reply — drank  his  tea 
in  thoughtful  mood  ;  but  before  bed-time  he 
was  side  by  side  with  Laura  at  the  piano, 
performing  a  duet. 

Within  six  weeks  from  this  event,  Laura 
Carroll  was  Laura  Carroll  no  more.  She 
was  Mistress  Ralph  Brown !  and  the  Major 
released  his  equity  of  redemption  on  the 
mortgage,  making  his  son  in-law  proprietor 
in  fee  of  half  of  his  estate,  as  a  wedding  pre¬ 
sent.  The  new-married  pair  took  a  week’s 
outing  to  Richmond  in  the  major’s  best 
coach.  On  their  return  home,  their  sleeping 
room  was  the  very  one  where  the  pedler’s 
great  disaster  had  so  recently  occurred. 
Despite  this,  the  happy  pair  were  so  tired 
they  slept  soundly  till  the  morning  ;  when 
rousing  up,  strange  to  tell,  the  key  lay  on 
the  floor,  the  door  stood  ajar  as  previously, 
and  lo  1  there  stood  the  bales  of  goods  ap¬ 
parently  untouched.  Ralph  ran  to  the  one 
where  he  had  placed  the  money,  and  every 
stiver  of  it  w’as  in  its  place,  just  as  he  had 
left  it  six  weeks  before. 

“  Ah  1”  exclaimed  Ralph,  “  the  major  drew 
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the  wool  over  my  eyes  for  once,  and  has  now 
let  the  illumination  into  me,  and  no  mistake  ; 
but  thank  God,  Laura,  you  and  I  have  won 
the  stakes,  after  all.”  Laura  blushed  and 
smiled,  as  a  sweet  bride  should  ever  do. 

Three  years  after  the  marriage,  I  visited 
Major  Carroll  for  the  last  time.  A  surpris¬ 
ing  change  had  come  over  the  place.  The 
mansion  had  been  refitted  up,  the  court¬ 
yard  enlarged,  ornamented  and  beautified 
with  gravel  walks,  trees,  flowering  shrubs 
and  flowers.  The  roses  bloomed  more 
freshly,  and  the  birds  sang  more  sweetly 
around  the  spot  than  formerly.  Thirty  New 
England  farmers  had  been  imported,  and 
had  put  the  land  under  high  cultivation — 
the  negroes  having  been  emancipated,  and 
by  their  own  choice  placed  themselves  as 
hired  servants  on  the  estate.  Green  grass 
and  waving  grain  clothed  the  surface  where 
late  sterility  reigned  ;  and  lowing  herds  and 
bleating  sheep  sported  over  the  extensive 


pastures.  Chapels  for  religious  service,  and 
a  dozen  school-houses  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young  Africans,  had  sprung  up  as  by 
enchantment.  A  large  temperance  society 
had  been  formed  amoncr  the  negroes ;  and 
almost  to  a  man  of  them  had  become  mem¬ 
bers.  The  songs  of  the  sable  maids  and 
swains  were  cheerful  and  merry,  as  they 
carolled  o’er  ihe  lea  at  early  dawn,  and  at 
evening’s  close.  Even  the  fiddle  of  old 
Sambo  seemed  to  have  got  a  new  string,  as 
he  played  to  the  light-hearted  dancers  on 
the  green,  under  a  Virginia  sky,  and  by 
moonlight. 

While  standing  beside  the  Major,  admiring 
this  transformation,  I  said  to  him — “  None 
but  a  rare  genius  and  a  practical  operator 
combined  could  have  produced  what  I 
see.” 

“  Ay,  right,”  replied  the  Major — “  the 
genius  and  the  operator  are  no  other  than 
Ralph  Brown,  the  Yankee  Pedler.” 


Discovery  of  a  Merovingian  Cemetery 
AT  Envermeu. — The  Abbe  Cochet,  inspector 
of  the  historical  monuments  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  has  recently  made  a  new  archaeologi¬ 
cal  discovery.  The  workmen  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  cutting  a  new  road  from  Blangy 
towards  Balbec,  across  Envermeu,  dug  into 
a  Merovingian  cemetery,  very  analogous  to 
those  discovered  at  Douvrend  and  at  Londi- 
nieres  ; — making  the  third  Frankish  cemetery 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Eaulne  during  the 
last  twelve  years.  At  Envermeu  the  Abbe 
Cochet  has  already  upwards  of  fifty  skele¬ 
tons.  Those  of  females  are  easily  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  ear¬ 
rings,  and  the  various  implements  of  the  toi¬ 
lette  which  accompany  them.  Those  of 
males  are  ascertained  by  the  long  knives  and 


poniards,  by  styli,  tweezers,  and  such  ob¬ 
jects  ;  warriors,  by  swords,  lances,  and  axes. 
The  most  curious  object  is  a  Merovingian 
helmet.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  point  like 
the  casques  worn  by  the  Norman  warriors  as 
represented  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  Only 
the  frame-work  remains ; — and  this  was  the 
case  with  the  Saxon  helmet,  crested  by  the 
figure  of  a  hog,  discovered  by  Mr.  Bateman 
in  Derbyshire.  At  the  feet  of  the  Enver¬ 
meu  skeletons  were  earthen  vessels,  or  urns, 
of  various  forms.  The  field  in  which  this 
discovery  has  been  made  is  known  by  the 
name  of  la  Totnbe.  The  museum  of  Rouen, 
in  which  the  dtpartemental  antiquities  are 
classified  and  preserved,  will  receive  this  new 
and  valuable  addition. — Revue  de  Rouen. 
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From  the  English  Review. 

ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  MORMONITES. 


There  are  few  persons,  probably,  who 
have  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  heard  of  the 
existence  of  a  sect  called  the  “  Mormonites,” 
or  “  Latter  Day  Saints,”  and  of  the  crowds 
of  deluded  fanatics,  who,  under  those  names, 
have,  from  time  to  time,  quitted  the  shores  of 
this  count!}',  on  their  way  to  a  new  land  of 
promise  in  the  Far  West.  But  among  those 
under  whose  notice  this  one  among  the  many 
religious  phenomena  of  the  present  day  has 
occasionally  ftillen,  there  are  few,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  who  have  ever  troubled  themeslves  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  or  peculiar  tenets  of 
the  new  sect, — few  who  have  any  conception 
of  its  numerical  extent, — still  fewer  who  have 
viewed  it  in  its  more  important  aspect  as  one 
of  the  “  signs  of  the  times.”  It  is  hard  to 
say,  how  long  this  indifference  of  the  more 
enlightened  portion  of  the  Christian  public  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  followers  of  Mormon 
might  have  continued,  but  for  an  attempt 
recently  made  to  constrain  a  clergyman  of 
our  Church  to  desecrate  the  Burial  Service 
at  the  grave  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
sect.  While  it  appeared  simply  as  one  of 
the  extravagant  phases  of  American  religion¬ 
ism,  it  w'as  not  likely  to  excite  any  vQry  lively 
interest  in  this  country  ;  but  the  case  is  alto¬ 
gether  different  when  we  find  that  the  pesti¬ 
lence  is  spreading  extensively  in  our  parishes, 
as  w’e  fear  it  is,  especially  in  the  manufactu¬ 
ring  districts  ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  ribaldry 
towards  the  Church,  by  wi.ich  it  has  been 
characterized  from  tlie  first,  is  changed  into 
a  spirit  of  persecution,  endeavoring  to  ex¬ 
pose  her  sacred  offices  to  irreverent,  and,  if 
the  profanation  were  acquiesced  in,  not  alto¬ 
gether  unmerited  scorn. 

With  this  view  we  have  collected  together 
a  vast  mass  of  documentary  evidence,  which 
we  shall  endeavor  to  present  to  our  readers 
in  a  condensed  and  dij^ested  form.  In  doing 
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so,  we  hold  ourselves  wholly  absolved  from 
the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  errors,  the 
absurdities,  and  blasphemies  of  the  sect,  in  the 
way  of  controversy.  The  imposture  is  too 
palpable,  the  heresy  too  manifest,  to  call  for 
serious  argument.  The  most  efficient  way  to 


expose  the  imposture  is  to  state  the  facts,  as 
w'e  find  them  set  forth  both  by  the  Morraon- 
ite  leaders  themselves,  and  by  certain  parties 
who  have  broken  off  their  former  connection 
with  them, — the  most  powerful  confutation 
of  the  heresy,  to  exhibit  their  doctrine  as  it  is 
propounded  by  themselves,  both  originally 
in  their  doctrinal  documents,  and  subsequently 
in  their  apologetic  writings. 

We  shall  begin  our  account  by  putting  the 
Mormonite  prophet  himself  into  the  witness 
box.  A  History  of  the  different  American 
Sects — altogether  forty-three  in  number — 
published  at  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1844, 
contains,  (pp.  404 — 410,)  on  the  subject  of 
the  Mormonites,  an  article  from  the  pen  of 
Joseph  Smitli,  under  the  title  “  Latter  Day 
Saints,  by  Joseph  Smith,  Nauvoo,  Illinois.” 
The  writer  begins  by  stating  that 

“  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints  was  founded  upon  direct  revelation,  as  the 
true  Church  of  God  has  ever  been,  according  to 
the  Scriptures  (Amos  iii.  7,  and  Acts  i.  2)  :  and 
through  the  will  aiid  blessings  of  God,  I  have  been 
an  instrument  in  his  hands,  thus  far,  to  move 
forward  the  cause  of  Zion.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  a  sketch  of  his 
own  life,  lie  was  born,  according  to  his 
own  account,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1805, 
at  Sharon,  Windsor  County,  in  the  State  of 
Vermont,  whence  his  parents  removed,  when 
he  was  about  ten  years  old,  to  Palmyra,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and,  after  an  interval 
of  four  years,  to  Manchester,  in  the  same 
State,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  first  super¬ 
natural  events  in  his  life.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  he  states,  he  was  much  troubled  in 
mind  by  observing  the  contradictions  of  the 
different  religious  denominations  around  him, 
and  in  his  anxiety  to  be  delivered  from  the 
confusion  of  mind  thence  ensuing,  he  was  in 
fervent  prayer  for  illumination  from  above. 
Wliile  thus  engaged  in  a  secret  recess  of  a 
grove,  he  had  a  vision : 

“  I  was  enwrapt  in  a  heavenly  vision,  and  saw 
two  gloriou.s  personages,  who  exactly  resembled 
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each  other  in  features  and  likeness,  surrounded 
with  a  brilliant  light,  which  eclipsed  the  sun  at 
noon-day.  They  told  me  that  all  the  religious 
denominations  were  believing  in  incorrect  doc¬ 
trines,  and  that  none  of  them  was  acknowledged 
of  God,  as  his  Church  and  kingdom.  And  I  w  as 
expressly  commanded  to  ‘  go  not  after  them,’  at 
the  same  time  receiving  a  promise  that  the  fullness 
of  the  gospel  should  at  some  future  time  be  made 
known  unto  me.” 

This  promise  was  fulfilled  about  three 
years  after,  when,  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1823,  being  then  near  eighteen  years  old,  he 
had  in  a  room,  three  times  repeated  the  same 
night,  a  vision  of  an  angel  who  declared  to 
him : 

“  That  the  preparatory  work  for  the  second 
coming  of  the  Messiah  was  speedily  to  commence  ; 
that  the  time  was  at  hand  for  the  gospel  in  all  its 
fullness  to  be  preached  in  power,  unto  all  nations, 
that  a  people  might  be  prepared  for  the  millennial 
reign.  I  w’as  informed  that  I  was  chosen  to  be  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  God,  to  bring  about 
some  of  his  purposes  in  this  glorious  dispensa¬ 
tion.” 

At  the  same  time  the  Angel  gave  him  a 
“  brief  sketch”  of  the  origin  and  early  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America, 
and  informed  him  that  certain  “  plates  of 
records,”  containing  the  details  of  which  the 
Angel  gave  the  epitome,  were  deposited  in  a 
certain  place  specified  by  the  heavenly  mes¬ 
senger.  This  was  followed  by  many  subse¬ 
quent  visits  of  Angels,  till  at  last,  on  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  of  September,  1827,  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  delivered  the  records 
themselves  into  Joseph’s  hands. 

“  These  records  were  engraven  on  plates  which 
had  the  appearance  of  gold  ;  each  plate  w’as  six 
inches  wide  and  eight  inches  long,  and  not  quite 
so  thick  as  common  tin.  They  were  filled  w’ith 
engravings  in  Egyptian  characters,  and  bound 
together  in  a  vohune,  as  the  leaves  of  a  book,  with 
three  rings  running  through  the  w'hole.  The 
volume  was  something  near  six  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness,  a  part  of  which  was  sealed.  The  characters 
on  the  unsealed  part  were  small  and  lx*autifully 
engr.ived.  The  whole  book  exhibited  many 
marks  of  antiquity  in  its  construction,  and  much 
skill  in  the  art  of  engraving.  With  the  records 
W’as  found  a  curious  instrument,  which  the  an¬ 
cients  called  ‘  Urim  and  Thummim,’  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  transparent  stones  set  in  the  rim  of 
a  bow  fastened  to  a  breastplate.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  I  translated 
the  record,  by  the  gift  and  (lower  of  God.”* 


*It  is  worth  while  to  compare  with  this  the  ac¬ 
count  which  Joseph  Smith  gave  to  one  of  Lis  comrades, 
at  the  time  when  he  first  started  the  imposture,  and 
VOL.  XXL  NO.  III. 


The  translation,  so  made,  is  the  celebrated 
Book  of  Mormon,  of  which  a  brief  abstract 
is  inserted  in  the  narrative.  The  prophet 
then  proceeds  to  relate  the  origin  of  his 
Church  : 

“On  the  6th  of  April.  1830,  the  ‘Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  I>jitter  Day  Saints,’  was  first  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  town  of  Manchester,  Ontario  coun¬ 
ty,  State  of  New  York.  Some  few  were  called 
and  ordained  by  the  Spirit  of  revelation  and 
prophecy,  and  began  to  preach  as  the  Spirit  gave 
them  utterance,  and  though  w’eak,  yet  were  they 
strengthened  by  the  power  of  God  ;  and  many 
were  brought  to  repentance,  were  immersed  in  the 
water,  and  were  filled  w'ith  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands.  They  saw  visions  and  proph¬ 
esied,  devils  were  cast  out,  and  the  sick  healed 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  From  that  time  the 
work  rolled  forth  with  astonishing  rapidity.”  .  .  . 

Next  follows  an  enumeration  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  settlements  successively  effected  by  his 
followers,  in  Jackson  County,  in  Clay  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  in  Caldwell  tind  Davies  Counties,  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  from  all  which  they 
were  ejected,  from  the  latter  in  1838,  when 
they  w’ere,  according  to  Smith’s  account, 
from  12,000  to  15,000  in  number.  On  their 
expulsion  from  Caldw’ell  and  Davies  Coun- 


before  be  had  any  idea  himself  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  business  might  grow.  An  affidavit  of 
Peter  Ingersoll,  one  of  Joseph  Smith’s  acquaintance* 
in  early  life,  aft  tr  giving  a  general  account  of  the 
character  of  Smith,  and  of  bis  occupations  and  prac¬ 
tices  as  a  money- digger,  thus  proceeds: — 

“  One  day  he  c  ame,  and  greeted  me  with  a  joyful 
countenance.  U  pon  asking  the  cause  of  his  unusual 
happiness,  he  replied  in  the  following  language  : — 

‘  As  I  was  passing  yesterd^ay  across  the  woods,  after 
a  heavy  show’er  <»f  rain,  I  found,  in  a  hollow,  som« 
beautiful  white  sand,  that  had  been  washed  up  by 
the  water.  I  took  off  my  frock,  and  tied  up  several 
quarts  of  it,  and  then  went  home.  On  my  entering 
the  house  1  found  the  family  at  the  table,  eating 
dinner.  They  were  anxious  to  know  the  contents  of 
my  frock.  At  that  moment,  I  happened  to  think  of 
what  1  had  heard  about  a  history  found  in  Canada, 
called  the  golden  Bible ;  so  I  very  gravely  told  them 
it  was  the  golden  Bible.  To  my  surprise,  they  were 
credulous  enough  to  believe  what  1  said.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  I  told  them  that  I  had  received  a  command¬ 
ment  to  let  no  one  see  it ;  for,  says  I,  no  man  can 
see  it  with  the  naked  eye  and  live.  However,  I 
offered  to  take  out  the  book  and  show  it  to  them  ; 
but  they  refused  to  see  it,  and  left  the  room.  Now,’ 
said  Joe,  ‘  I  have  got  the  d — d  fools  fixed,  and  will 
carry  out  the  fun.’  Notwithstanding,  he  told  me  he 
had  no  such  book,  and  believed  there  never  was  any 
such  book  ;  yet,  he  told  me  that  he  actually  went  to 
Willard  Chase,  to  get  him  to  make  a  chest,  in  which 
he  might  deposit  his  golden  Bible.  But,  as  Chase 
would  not  do  it,  he  made  a  box  himself,  of  clap¬ 
boards,  and  put  it  into  a  pillow-case,  and  allow^ 
people  only  to  lift  it,  and  feel  of  it  through  the  case.” ' 
— Bennett's  History  of  the  Saints,  pp.  63,  64. 
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ties,  they  migrated  to  Hancock  County  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  where,  in  the  “  fall”  of 
1839,  they  commenced  a  city,  which,  in  De¬ 
cember  1840,  obtained  an  Act  of  Incorpora¬ 
tion  from  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  its  founder  the  name  of  “  Nau- 
voo,”  signifying  “beautiful.”  The  city  is  de¬ 
scribed  at  the  date  of  the  account  as  contain¬ 
ing  1500  houses,  and  upwards  of  15,000  in¬ 
habitants.  It  was  graced  by  an  “  Universi¬ 
ty,”  and  defended  by  a  military  body  raised 
from  the  inhabitants  themselves,  called  the 
“  Nauvoo  Legion,”  commanded  by  a  “  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General”  (a  Mormonite),  but  subject 
to  the  superior  authority  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  of  the  President  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  An  eminence  in  this  city  was 
chosen  for  the  site  of  the  great  Mormon  tem¬ 
ple,  the  building  of  which,  at  the  date  of  the 
account,  was  still  in  progress  : — 

“  The  temple  of  God,  now  in  the  course  of 
erection,  being  already  raised  one  story,  and 
which  is  120  feet  by  80  feet,  of  stone  with  polish¬ 
ed  pilasters,  of  an  entire  new  order  of  architec¬ 
ture,  will  be  a  splendid  house  for  the  worship  of 
God,  as  well  as  an  unique  wonder  for  the  world, 
it  being  built  by  the  direct  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  salvation  of  the  living  and  the 
dead.” 

From  this  temple  and  city  as  its  centre, 
Mormonism  spread  itself  far  and  wide,  not 
only  through  the  United  States,  but  beyond 
the  Atlantic  into  Europe,  and  into  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

So  far  the  account  given  by  Joseph  Smith 
through  the  medium  of  “  He  Pasa  Eccle- 
siA.”  We  now  turn  to  the  history  of  the  al¬ 
leged  revelations  given  to  Joseph  Smith  from 
time  to  time,  and  recorded  in  the  second  of 
the  Mormonite  Standard  Books.  The  first 
of  these  books  is  the  Book  of  Mormon,  al¬ 
ready  referred  to,  which,  containing  what 
are  alleged  to  be  certain  ancient  records,  an¬ 
swers  in  a  manner  to  the  Old  Testament  of 
the  sacred  volume,  while  the  place  of  the 
New  Testament  is  filled  by  “  The  Book  of 
Doctrines  and  Covenants.”  This  volume, 
which  was  printed  and  published  separately,  i 
consists  of  two  parts ;  viz.  Seven  “  Lectures 
on  Faith,”  or  an  abstract  of  Mormonite  Doc¬ 
trine  in  a  homiletic  form  ;  and  a  collection  of 
“  Covenants  and  Commandments,”  given  by 
revelation,  from  time  to  time,  divided  into 
111  Sections.  They  do  not  in  the  collection 
follow  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  alleged 
to  have  been  received  ;  but  as  the  date  is 
generally  attached  to  them,  we  shall  be  able 
to  follow  the  history  of  the  prophet  as  traced 


out  by  himself  in  this  “  canonical”  book. 
The  earliest  of  the  revelations  contained  in 
it  have  reference  to  the  translation  of  the 
“  golden  plates,”  and  in  particular  to  an  un¬ 
toward  accident  which  happened  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  work.  Joseph  Smith 
was  employing  an  amanvensis,  named  Martin 
Harris,  a  farmer  of  some  substance,  and  of 
an  excitable  temperament  and  unstable  re¬ 
ligious  views,  who  from  a  Quaker  had  suc¬ 
cessively  turned  Methodist,  Universalist,  Bap¬ 
tist,  and  Presbyterian,  and  having  grown 
tired  of  this  last  profession  also,  was  at  this 
time  open  to  any  religious  novelty  which 
might  come  in  his  way.  On  him  Joseph 
Smith  succeeded  in  palming  off  the  story  of 
the  golden  plates,  and  having  embarked  him 
in  the  enterprise,  for  which  Harris  was  to 
find  the  money,  he  dictated  to  him  from  be¬ 
hind  a  curtain,  from  time  to  time,  portions  of 
what  professed  to  be  a  translation  of  the 
golden  Bible.  While  the  \vork  was  thus  pro¬ 
gressing,  Harris  having  taken  home  with  him 
the  first  110  pages  of  it,  they  were  abstract¬ 
ed  by  an  unfriendly  hand,  seemingly  with 
the  intention  of  embarrassing  the  prophet, 
and  confuting  him  by  the  publication  of  them, 
if  he  should  be  unwary  enough  to  attempt 
to  reproduce  them.  The  work  of  translation 
was  thus  suspended,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt, 
that  the  lost  manuscript  might  be  recovered  ; 
but  all  endeavors  to  procure  its  restitution 
(Harris’s  wife  was  the  thief)  having  proved 
fruitless,  another  revelation  was  given  in 
May,  1829. 

“  Now,  beljold,  I  say  unto  you,  that  because  you 
delivered  up  those  writings  which  you  had  pwer 
given  unto  vou  to  translate,  by  the  means  of  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  into  the  hands  of  a  wicked 
man,  you  have  lost  them ;  and  ynn  ahn  lost 
y (Mr  gift  at  the  same  time,  and  your  mind  became 
darkened;  nevertheless,  it  is  7iuw  resUyred  unto  you 
again,  therefore  see  tliat  you  are  faithful  and  con¬ 
tinue  on  unto  the  finishing  of  the  remainder  of  the 
work  of  translation  as  you  have  begun :  do  not 
run  faster,  or  labor  more  than  you  have  strengtii 
and  means  provided  to  enable  you  to  translate ; 
but  be  diligent  unto  the  end  ;  pray  always,  that 
you  may  come  off  conqueror  ;  yea,  that  you  may 
conquer  Satan,  and  that  you  may  escape  the 
hands  of  the  servants  of  Satan  that  do  uphold  his 
work.  Behold,  they  have  sought  to  destroy  you  ; 
yea,  even  the  man  in  whom  you  have  trusted,  has 
sought  to  destroy  you.  And  for  this  cause  1  said 
that  he  is  a  wicked  man,  for  he  has  sought  to  take 
away  the  things  wherewith  you  have  been  en¬ 
trusted  ;  and  he  has  also  sought  to  destroy  your 
gift ;  and  because  you  have  delivered  the  writings 
into  his  hands,  behold  wicked  men  have  taken 
them  from  you ;  therefore,  you  have  delivered  them 
up ;  yea,  that  which  was  sacred  unto  wickedness. 
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And,  behold,  Satan  has  put  it  into  their  hearts  to 
alter  the  words  which  you  have  caused  to  be 
written,  or  which  you  have  translated,  which  have 
gone  out  of  your  hands :  and,  behold,  I  say  unto 
you,  that  because  they  have  altered  the  words, 
they  read  contrary  fronj  that  which  you  translated 
and  caused  to  be  written ;  and,  on  this  wise,  the 
devil  has  sought  to  lay  a  cunning  plan,  that  he 
may  destroy  this  work ;  for  he  has  put  into  their 
hearts  to  do  this,  that  by  lying  they  may  say  they 
have  caught  you  in  the  words  which  you  have 
'pretended  to  translate. 

“  V’^erily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  I  will  not  suffer 
that  Satan  shall  accomplish  his  evil  design  in  this 
tiling,  for,  behold,  he  has  put  it  into  their  hearts  to 
get  thee  to  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  asking  to 
translate  it  over  again;  and  then,  behold,  they 
say  and  think  in  their  hearts,  we  will  see  if  God 
has  given  him  power  to  translate ;  if  so.  He  will 
also  give  him  power  again,  and  if  God  giveth  him 
power  again,  or  if  he  translates  again,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  he  bringeth  forth  the  same  words,  behold, 
we  have  the  same  with  us,  and  we  have  altered 
them  :  therefore,  they  will  not  agree,  and  we  will 
say  that  he  has  lied  in  his  words,  and  that  he  has 
no  gift,  and  that  he  has  no  power:  therefore,  we 
will  destroy  him,  and  also  the  work,  and  we  will 
do  this  that  we  may  not  be  ashamed  in  the  end, 
and  that  we  may  get  glory  of  the  world.  .  .  . 

“  Now,  behold,  they  have  altered  these  words,  I 
because  Satan  saith  unto  them.  He  hath  deceived 
you :  and  thus  he  flatterelh  them  away  to  do  ini¬ 
quity,  to  get  thee  to  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God. 

“  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  that  you  shall  not 
translate  again  those  words  which  have  gone  forth 
out  of  your  hands;  for,  behold,  they  shall  not  ac¬ 
complish  their  evil  designs  in  lying  against  those 
words.  For,  behold,  if  you  should  bring  forth  the 
same  words  they  icill  say  that  you  have  lied;  that 
yon  hare  pretemled  to  translate,  but  that  you  have 
contradicted  yourself:  and,  behold,  they  will  pub¬ 
lish  this,  and  Satan  will  harden  the  hearts  of  the 
people  to  stir  them  up  to  anger  against  you,  that 
lliey  will  not  believe  my  words.  *  *  * 

*•  And  now,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  an  ac¬ 
count  of  those  things  that  you  have  written, 
which  have  gone  out  of  your  hands,  are  engraven 
upon  the  plates  of  Nephi ;  yea,  and  you  remem¬ 
ber  it  was  said  in  those  writings  that  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  account  was  driven  of  these  thhi'^s  upon  the 
plates  of  Aephi. 

“And  now,  because  the  account  which  isengrav- 
en  upon  the  jilates  of  Nephi  is  more  particular  con¬ 
cerning  the  things  which,  in  my  wisdom,  1  would 
bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people  in  this  ac¬ 
count,  therefore  you  shall  translate  the  engravings 
which  are  on  the  plates  of  Nephi,  down  even  till  you 
come  to  the  reign  <f  king  Benjamin,  or  until  you 
come  to  that  lehich  you  have  translated,  which  you 
have  retained  ;  and  behold,  you  thall  publish  it  as 
the  record  of  Nephi,  and  thus  I  will  confound 
those  who  have  altered  my  words.  I  will  not  suf¬ 
fer  that  they  shall  destroy  my  work  ;  yea,  I  will 
show  unto  them  tiiat  my  wisdom  is  greater  than 
the  cunning  of  the  devil.  Behold,  they  have  only 
got  a  part,  or  an  abridgement  of  the  account  of  Ne¬ 
phi.  Behold,  there  are  many  things  engraven  on 


the  plates  of  Nephi  which  do  throw  greater  views 
upon  my  gospel ;  therefore,  it  is  wisdom  in  me 
that  you  should  translate  this  first  part  of  the  en¬ 
gravings  of  Nephi,  and  send  forth  in  this  w’ork. 
And  behold,  all  the  remainder  of  this  work  does 
contain  all  those  parts  of  my  gospel  which  my 
holy  prophets,  yea,  and  also  my  disciples,  desired 
in  their  prayers  should  come  forth  unto  this  peo¬ 
ple.  And  I  said  unto  them,  that  it  should  be  granted 
unto  them  according  to  their  faith  in  their  prayers  ; 
yea,  and  this. was  their  faith,  that  my  gospel 
which  1  gave  unto  them,  that  they  might  preach 
in  their  days,  might  come  unto  their  brethren  the 
Ljimanites,  and  also  all  that  had  become  Laman- 
ites  because  of  their  dissensions.” — Covenants 
and  Commandments,  Sect,  xxxvi.  §§  1,2,  5 — 10. 

The  history  of  this  contre-temps,  which  se¬ 
riously  perplexed  the  prophet  for  a  time,  is 
recounted  with  still  greater  plainness  in  the 
Preface  to  the  first  American  edition  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  published  in  1830  ;  but 
in  the  second  American,  and  in  both  the 
European  editions  of  the  book,  that  preface 
has  been  suppressed.  The  passage  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  curious  : 

“  As  many  false  reports  have  been  circulated 
respecting  the  following  work,  and  also  many  un¬ 
lawful  measures  taken  by  evil  designing  persons 
to  destroy  me,  and  also  the  work  ;  1  would  inform 
you  that  I  translated  by  the  gift  and  power  of 
God,  and  caused  to  be  written  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  pages,  the  which  I  took  from  the  book  of 
liOhi,  which  was  an  account  abridged  from  the 
plates  of  Lehi,  by  the  hand  of  Mormon  ;  which 
said  account  some  person  or  persons  have  stolen 
and  kept  from  me,  notwithstanding  my  utmost  ex¬ 
ertions  to  recover  it  again  ;  and  being  commanded 
of  the  Lord  that  I  should  not  translate  the  same 
over  again,  for  Satan  had  put  it  into  their  hearts  to 
tempt  the  Lord  their  God,  by  altering  the  words 
that  they  did  read  contrary  from  that  which  I 
translated  and  caused  to  be  written  ;  and  if  1 
should  bring  forth  the  same  words  again,  or,  in 
other  words,  if  I  should  translate  the  same  over 
again,  they  would  publish  that  which  they  had 
stolen,  and  Satan  would  stir  up  the  hearts  of  this 
generation,  that  they  might  not  receive  this  work  ; 
but,  behold  !  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  1  will  not 
suffer  that  Satan  shall  accomplish  his  evil  design 
in  this  thing  ;  therefore  thou  shall  translate  from 
the  plates  of  Nephi,  until  ye  come  to  that  which 
ye  have  translated,  which  ye  have  retained  ;  and 
behold,  ye  shall  publish  it  as  the  record  of  Nephi  ; 
and  thus  I  will  confound  those  v. ’'o  have  altered 
my  words.  I  will  not  suffer  that  tiii.^'  shall  de¬ 
stroy  my  work  ;  yea,  I  will  show  unto  them  that 
my  wisdom  is  greater  than  the  cunning  of  the 
devil.  Wherefore,  to  be  obedient  unto  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  God,  I  have,  through  his  grace 
and  mercy,  accomplished  that  which  He  hath 
commanded  me  respecting  this  thing.  I  would 
also  inform  you  that  the  plates  of  which  hath 
been  spoken,  were  found  in  the  township  of  Man¬ 
chester,  Ontario  County,  New  York.” 
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From  the  tone  in  which  Harris  the  scribe 
— “  the  wicked  man” — is  spoken  of  in  the 
above  revelation,  it  would  appear  that  the 
prophet  was  not  without  suspicion  of  his 
fidelity ;  and  Harris,  on  his  part,  seems  to  have 
been  uncomfortably  pressing  for  a  sight  of 
the  golden  plates  from  w  hich  the  prophet 
was  translating,  or  “  pretending  to  trans¬ 
late.”  The  curiosity  of  the  scribe  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  repressed,  and  his  fears  and  his 
“faith”  wrought  upon  him  to  make  him  an 
eye-witness  of  w'hat  he  had  not  seen,  by 
“  revelation,”  in  the  manner  following  ; 

“  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  tliat  as  my  servant 
Martin  Harris  has  desired  a  u  ilness  at  my  hand, 
that  you,  my  servant  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  hare  got 
the  plates  of  irhich  you  have  testified  and  borne  re¬ 
cord  that  you  have  received  of  me  ;  and  now,  be¬ 
hold,  this  shall  you  say  unto  him, — he  who  spake 
unto  you  said  unto  you,  I,  the  Lord,  am  God,  and 
have  given  these  things  unto  you,  my  servant  Jo¬ 
seph  Smith,  jun.,  and  have  commanded  you  that 
you  should  stand  as  a  witness  of  these  things, 
and  I  have  caused  you  that  you  should  enter 
into  a  covenant  with  me,  that  yon  shouUl  not 
show  them,  except  to  those  j^ersons  to  whom 
I  commanded  you ;  and  you  have  no  power 
over  them,  except  1  grant  it  unto  you.  And  you 
have  a  gift  to  translate  the  plates,  and  this  is  the 
first  gift  that  I  bestowed  upon  you,  and  I  have 
commanded  that  you  should  pretend  to  no  other 
gift  until  my  purjtose  is  fulfilled  in  this  ;  for  1  will 
grant  unto  you  no  other  gift  until  it  is  finished. 

“  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  wo  shall  come 
unto  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  if  they  icill  not 
hearken  unto  my  words ;  for  hereafter  you  shall 
be  ordained,  and  go  forth  and  deliver  my  words 
unto  the  children  of  men.  Behold,  if  they  tcill 
not  believe  my  icords,  they  iconld  not  believe  you, 
my  servant  Joseph,  if  it  were  possible  that  you 
could  show  them  all  these  things  which  I  have  com¬ 
mitted  unto  you.  O  !  this  unbelieving  and  stiff¬ 
necked  generation  !  mine  anger  is  kindled  against 
them. 

“  And  now  again  I  speak  tinto  you,  my  ser¬ 
vant  Joseph,  concerning  the  man  that  desires  the 
witness.  Behold,  I  say  unto  him,  he  exalts  him¬ 
self,  and  does  not  humble  himself  sujiciently  before 
me ;  but  if  he  will  bow  down  before  me,  and  hum¬ 
ble  himself  in  mighty  prayer  and  faith,  in  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  heart,  then  tcill  I  grant  unto  him  a 
view  of  the  things  which  he  desires  to  see.  And 
then  he  shall  say  unto  the  people  of  this  genera¬ 
tion,  Behold,  I  have  seen  the  things  which  the 
Lord  has  shown  unto  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  and  I 
know  of  a  surety  that  they  are  true,  for  I  have 
seen  them,  for  they  have  been  shown  unto  me  by  the 
power  of  God,  and  not  of  man.  And  I,  the  Lord, 
command  him,  my  servant  Martin  Harris,  that 
he  shall  say  no  more  unto  them  concerning  these 
things,  except  he  shall  say,  1  have  seen  them,  and 
they  have  been  shown  unto  me  by  the  power  of  God, 
ana  these  are  the  words  which  he  shall  say  ;  but 
if  he  deny  this,  he  will  break  the  covenant  which  he 


has  before  covenanted  with  me,  and  behold  he  is 
condemned.  And  now,  except  he  humble  himself, 
and  acknowledge  unto  me  the  things  that  he  has 
done  which  are  tcrong,  and  covenant  tcith  me  that 
he  will  keep  my  commandments,  and  exercise  faith 
in  me,  behold  I  say  unto  him,  he  shall  have  no  such 
views,  for  I  will  grant  unto  him  no  views  of  the 
things  of  which  I  have  spoken.  And  if  this  be 
the  case,  I  command  you  my  servant  Joseph,  that 
you  shall  say  unto  him,  that  he  shall  do  no  more 
nor  trouble  me  any  more  concerning  this  matter. — 
Covenants  and  Commandments,  Sect;  xxxii. 

While  this  revelation,  given  in  March, 
1829,  in  the  interval  between  the  suspension 
of  the  work  in  July,  1828,  and  its  resump¬ 
tion  in  May,  1829,  was  working  in  the  mind 
of  Martin  Harris,  another  instrument  was  in 
training,  in  the  person  of  one  Oliver  Cow'- 
dery,  a  school-teacher  and  Baptist  preacher 
in  the  neighborhood  ;  to  whom,  in  April, 
1829,  divers  “revelations”  were  given, 
through  Joseph  Smith,  from  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  e.xtracts. 

“  Behold  thou  hast  a  gift,  and  blessed  art  thou 
because  of  thy  gift.  Itcmember  it  is  sacred,  and 
cometh  from  above  :  and  if  thou  w'ilt  inquire,  thou 
shaft  know  mysteries  which  are  great  and  mar¬ 
velous  :  therefore  thou  shaft  exercise  thy  gift, 
that  thou  mayest  find  out  mysteries ;  that  thou 
mayest  bring  many  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  yea,  convince  them  of  the  error  of  their 
ways.  Make  not  thy  gift  known  unto  any,  save 
it  be  those  who  are  of  thy  faith.  Trifle  not  with 
sacred  things.  If  thou  wilt  do  good,  yea,  and  hold 
out  faithful  to  the  end,  thou  shaft  be  saved  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all 
the  cifts  of  God  ;  for  there  is  no  gift  greater  than 
the  gift  of  salvation. 

“  Therefore  be  diligent,  stand  by  my  servant 
Joseph,  faithfully,  in  whatsoever  ditficult  circum¬ 
stances  he  may  be  for  the  word's  sake.  Admo¬ 
nish  him  in  his  faults,  and  also  receive  admoni¬ 
tion  of  him.  Be  patient;  be  sober;  bo  tempe¬ 
rate  ;  have  patience,  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

“  Behold,  thou  art  Oliver,  and  I  have  spoken 
unto  thee  because  of  thy  desires ;  therefore  trea¬ 
sure  tip  these  words  in  thy  heart.  Be  faithful 
and  diligent  in  keeping  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  1  will  encircle  thee  in  the  arms  of  my 
love. 

“  Behold,  I  am  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
I  am  the  same  that  came  unto  my  own,  and  my 
own  received  me  not.  I  am  the  light  which  shin- 
eih  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth 
it  not. —  Covenants  and  Commandments,^ec,i.\\\\. 
\\  5-14. 

The  hope  of  becoming  himself  a  translator, 
which  the  preceding  “revelations”  had 
raised,  is  dashed  to  the  ground  by  another 
“  revelation,”  still  in  April,  1829,  which  re¬ 
duces  him  to  the  simple  condition  of  ama¬ 
nuensis. 


“  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  my  son.  that  because 
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you  did  not  translate  according  to  that  which  you 
desired  of  me,  and  did  commence  again  to  write 
for  my  servant,  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  even  so  I 
would  that  ye  should  continue  until  you  have 
finished  this  record,  which  I  have  entrusted  unto 
him  :  and  then,  behold,  other  records  have  I,  that 
I  will  give  unto  you  power  that  you  may  assist 
to  translate. 

“  Be  patient,  my  son,  for  it  is  wisdom  in  me, 
and  it  is  not  expedient  that  you  should  translate 
at  this  present  time.  Behold,  the  work  which  you 
are  called  to  do,  is  to  write  for  my  servant  Joseph  ; 
and,  behold,  it  is  becAiise  that  you  did  not  continue 
as  you  commenced,  when  you  began  to  translate, 
that  I  have  taken  away  this  privilege  from  you. 
Do  not  murmur,  my  son,  for  it  is  wisdom  in  me 
that  I  have  dealt  with  you  after  this  manner. 

“  Behold,  you  have  not  understood  ;  you  have 
supposed  that  I  would  give  it  unto  you,  when  you 
took  no  thought,  save  it  was  to  ask  me ;  but,  be¬ 
hold,  I  say  unto  you,  that  you  must  study  it  out 
in  your  mind  ;  then  you  must  ask  me  if  it  bo 
right,  and  if  it  is  right  I  will  cause  that  your  bo¬ 
som  shall  burn  within  you  ;  therefore,  you  shall 
feel  that  it  is  right;  but  if  it  be  not  right,  you 
shall  have  no  such  feelings,  but  you  shall  have 
a  stupor  of  thought,  that  shall  cause  you  to  for¬ 
get  tne  thing  which  is  wrong :  therefore  you  can¬ 
not  write  that  which  is  sacred,  save  it  be  given 
you  from  me. 

“  Now  if  you  had  known  this,  you  could  have 
translated  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  not  expedient  that 
you  should  translate  now.  Behold,  it  was  exfiedi- 
ent  when  you  commenced,  but  you  feared  and  the 
time  is  past,  and  it  is  not  expedient  now:  for,  do 
ye  not  behold  that  1  have  given  unto  my  servant 
Joseph  sufficient  strength,  whereby  it  is  made  up ; 
and  neither  of  you  liave  I  condemned.” 

The  work  was  now  resumed,  Harris  and 
Cowdery  acting  as  assistants  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  “  revelations”  were  given  to  vari¬ 
ous  other  parties,  several  of  whom  appear 
afterwards  among  the  first  founders  and  lead- 
ers  of  the  sect.  They  are  much  of  the  same 
character,  partly  almost  in  the  same  words, 
consisting  of  announcements  of  the  “  great 
and  marvelous  work”  about  to  come  forth, 
and  of  promises  of  spiritual  endowments  to 
the  persons  addressed,  if  they  have  a  desire 
to  assist  in  “  bringing  forth  and  establishing” 
it,  and  faith  to  believe  in  the  word  of  the 
Lord  by  his  prophet.  Revelations  were  also 
^iven  to  “  David  Whitmer,”  who,  with  Mar¬ 
tin  Harris  and  Oliver  Cowdery,  was  chosen 
to  fill  up  the  number  of  three  witnesses  men¬ 
tioned  in  Section  xxxii.,  above  quoted. 

Shortly  after,  in  the  same  month  of  June, 
1829,  the  minds  of  the  three  witnesses  were 
judged  to  be  ripe  for  the  operation  of  attest¬ 
ing  their  sight  of  that  which  they  had  not 
seen,  and  a  “revelation”  was  given  to  the 
three  conjointly. 


“  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  that  you  must  rely 
upon  my  word,  which  if  you  do,  with  full  purpose 
of  heart,  you  shall  have  a  view  of  the  plates,  and 
also  of  the  breastplate,  the  sword  of  I.Aban,  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  which  were  given  to  the 
brother  of  Jared  upon  the  mount,  when  he  talked 
with  the  Lord  face  to  face,  and  the  miraculous 
directors  which  were  given  to  Lehi  while  in  the 
wilderness,  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  it 
is  by  your  faith  that  you  shall  obtain  a  view  of  them, 
even  by  that  faith  which  w’as  had  by  the  prophets 
of  old. 

“  And  after  that  you  have  obtained  faith,  and 
have  seen  them  w’ith  your  eyes,  you  shall  testify 
of  them,  by  the  power  of  God ;  and  this  you  shall 
do  that  my  servant  Joseph  Smith,  jun,,  may  not  be 
destroyed,  that  1  may  bring  about  my  righteous 
purposes  unto  the  children  of  men  in  this  work. 
Ana  ye  shall  testify  that  you  have  seen  them,  eves 
AS  MY  SERVANT  JosEPH  SmITH,  JUS.,  HAS  SEES 
THEM, /or  it  is  by  my  power  that  he  hath  seen  them, 
and  it  is  because  he  hod  faith  ;  and  he  has  trans¬ 
lated  the  book,  even  that  part  w’hich  I  have  com¬ 
manded  him,  and  as  your  Lord  and  your  God 
liveth  it  is  true. 

“  Wherefore  you  have  received  the  same  power, 
and  the  same  faith,  and  the  same  gift  like  unto 
him  ;  and  if  you  do  these  last  commandments  of 
mine,  which  1  have  given  you,  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  agsiinst  you ;  for  my  grace  is 
sufficient  for  you,  and  you  shall  be  lifted  up  at  the 
last  day.  And  I  Jesus  Christ,  your  Lord  and  your 
God,  have  spoken  it  unto  you,  that  I  might  bring 
about  my  righteous  purposes  unto  the  children  of 
men.  Amen.” — Covenants  and  Commandments, 
Sect.  xlii. 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  “  revelation,”  the 
prophet  obtained,  as  an  endorsement  of  his 
work,  the  following  “  Testimony  of  three 
Witnesses,”  which  is  appended  or  prefixed  to 
all  the  editions  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

“  Be  it  know’ll  unto  all  nations,  kindreds, 
tongues,  and  people  unto  whom  this  w’ork  shall 
come,  that  we,  through  the  grace  of  God  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  have  seen  the 
plates  which  contain  this  record,  which  is  a  re¬ 
cord  of  the  people  of  Nephi,  and  also  of  the  La- 
manites,  their  brethren,  and  also  of  the  people  of 
Jared,  who  came  from  the  tower  of  w’hich  hath 
been  spoken ;  and  we  also  know  that  they  have 
been  translated  by  the  gift  and  power  of  God,  for 
his  voice  (i.  e.  through  Joseph  Smith,)  hath  declar¬ 
ed  it  unto  us;  wherefore  we  know  of  a  surety  that 
the  work  is  true.  And  we  also  testify  that  w’e 
have  seen  the  engravings  which  are  upon  the 
plates ;  and  they  have  been  shown  unto  us  by  the 
power  of  God,  and  not  of  man.  And  we  declare 
with  words  of  soberness,  that  an  angel  of  God 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  he  brought  and  laid 
before  our  eyes,  that  w’e  beheld  and  saw  the  plates, 
and  the  engravings  thereon ;  and  we  know  that 
it  is  by  the  grace  of  God  the  Father,  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  we  beheld  and  bear  record  that 
these  things  are  true  ;  and  it  is  marvelous  in  our 
eyes,  nevertheless  the  voice  of  the  Lord  command- 
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ed  us  that  we  should  bear  record  of  it ;  wherefore, 
to  be  obedient  unto  the  commandments  of  God, 
we  bear  testimony  of  these  things.  And  we  know 
that  if  we  are  faithful  in  Christ,  we  shall  rid  our 
garments  of  the  blood  of  all  men,  and  be  found 
spotless  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  and 
shall  dwell  with  him  eternally  in  the  heavens. 
And  the  honor  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  one  God.  Amen. 

“  Oliver  Cow^dery, 
David  Whit.mer, 
Martin  Harris.” 

To  this  testimony  that  of  eight  other 
witnesses  is  added,  who  profess  to  have  hand¬ 
led  the  plates,  and  seen  the  engravings  there¬ 
on  ;  but  their  declaration  is  brought  in  with¬ 
out  any  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  admitted  to  the  sight  of  a 
treasure  so  long  and  so  mysteriously  guarded, 
and  they  were  one  and  all  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  Joseph  Smith,  and  embarked  in 
his  scheme,  which  they  hoped  would  have 
been  a  lucrative  one.  Besides,  though  their 
names  continue  to  appear  in  the  successive 
editions  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  of  the 
eleven  witnesses,  six  apostatized  from  the 
faith  in  Joseph’s  lifetime ;  while  of  the  other 
five,  three  died  before  him,  and  two  were 
his  own  brothers.  No  weight  whatever, 
therefore,  can  attach  to  this  attestation  of 
the  existence  of  the  golden  plates;  on  the 
contrary,  it  makes  rather  against  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  prophet,  since,  in  his  “  revela¬ 
tions,”  the  number  of  persons  who  should 
be  permitted  to  see  the  plates  is  expressly 
limited  to  three.  As  regards  the  value  of 
Harris’s  testimony,  in  particular,  the  follow¬ 
ing  anecdote  is  conclusive  : — 

“On  one  occasion,  a  sensible  and  religious  gen¬ 
tleman  in  Palmyra  put  the  following  question  to 
Harris  :  ‘  Did  you  see  these  plates  V  Harris  re¬ 
plied  that  he  did.  ‘  But  did  you  see  the  plates  and 
the  engravings  on  them  with  your  bodily  eyes  ?’ 
Harris  replied,  ‘  Yes,  I  saw  them  with  my  eyes; 
they  were  shown  unto  me  by  the  power  of  God, 
and  not  of  man.’  ‘  But  did  you  see  them  with 
your  natural,  your  bodily  eyes,  just  as  you  see  this 
pencil-case  in  my  hand  ?  Now  say  no  or  yes  to 
this.’  Harris  replied,  ‘  I  did  not  see  them  as  1  do 
that  pencil-case,  yet  I  saw  them  vvith  the  eye  of 
faith  ;  I  saw  them  just  as  distinctly  as  I  see  any- 
.  thing  around  me,  though  at  the  time  they  were 
covered  over  with  a  cloth,’  ” 

It  appears,  indeed,  pretty  plain  that  Har¬ 
ris  was  all  along  suspended  between  “  faith” 
and  doubt,  for  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  he  was  prevailed  upon,  when  the  trans- 
ation  was  completed,  to  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  for  defraying  the  printing  expen¬ 


ses.  To  stimulate  his  flagging  zeal,  he  was 
favored,  in  March,  1830,  with  an  alarming 
“  revelation,”  which  throws  a  singular  light 
upon  the  footing  on  which  Harris,  the 
prophet,  and,  it  would  seem,  the  prophet’s 
wife,  were  with  each  other  at  this  time.  We 
give  the  more  important  passages : — 

“  Behold,  the  mystery  of  Godliness,  how  great 
is  it  ?  for,  behold,  I  am  endless,  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  is  given  from  my  hand  is  endless 
punishment,  for  endless  is  my  name :  where¬ 
fore — 

Eternal  punishment  is  God’s  punishment. 

Endless  punishment  is  God’s  punishment. 
Wherefore  I  command  you  to  repent,  and  keep 
the  commandments  which  you  have  received  by 
the  hand  of  my  servant  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  in  my 
name;  and  it  is  by  my  Almighty  power  that  you  have 
received  them  ;  therefore  I  command  you  to  repent 
— repent,  lest  I  smite  you  by  the  rod  of  my  mouth, 
and  by  my  wrath,  and  by  my  anger,  and  your 
sufferings  be  sore — how  sore  you  know  not !  how 
exquisite  you  know  not !  yea,  how  hard  to  bear 
you  know  not ! . 

“  And  again,  I  command  thee  that  thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbor's  wife ;  nor  seek  thy  neighbor's 
life.  And  again,  I  command  thee  that  thou  shalt 
not  covet  thine  own  property,  but  impart  it  freely  to 
the  printing  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  truth  and  the  word  of  God,  which  is  my 
word  to  the  Gentile,  that  soon  it  may  go  to  the 
Jew,  of  whom  the  Lamanites  are  a  remnant,  that 
they  may  believe  the  gospel,  and  look  not  for  a 
Messiah  to  come  who  has  already  come.  .  .  . 

“  Behold,  this  is  a  great  and  the  last  command¬ 
ment  which  I  shall  give  unto  you  concerning  this 
matter ;  for  this  shall  suffice  for  thy  daily  walk, 
even  unto  the  end  of  thy  life.  And  misery  thou 
shalt  receive  if  thou  wilt  slight  these  counsels  ; 
yea,  even  the  destruction  of  thyself  and  property. 
Impart  a  portion  of  thy  property ;  yea,  even  part  of 
thy  lands,  and  all  save  the  support  of  thy  family. 
Pay  the  debt  thou  hast  contract^  with  the  printer. 
Release  thyself  from  bondage.  Leave  thy  house 
and  home,  except  when  thou  shalt  desire  to  see 
thy  family;  and  speak  freely  to  all:  yea,  preach, 
exhort,  declare  the  truth,  even  with  a  loud  voice, 
with  a  sound  of  rejoicing,  crying.  Hosanna, 
hosanna !  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  l^ord  God.” 
Covenants  and  Commandments,  Sect.  xliv.  2, 
3,  5. 

This  admonition  produced  the  desired  effect. 
Harris  became  both  paymaster  and  witness 
for  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  an  elder  of  the 
Church.  This,  however,  was  only  a  begin¬ 
ning  of  what  awaited  him  ;  for  in  August 
1831,  when  the  settlement  in  Missouri  had 
been  determined  on,  and  community  of  goods 
was  made  the  law  of  the  “Church,”  we  have 
the  following  revelation  concerning  him : — 

“  It  is  wisdom  in  me  that  my  servant  Martin 
Harris  should  be  an  example  unto  the  Church,  in 
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laying  his  moneys  before  the  bishop  of  the  Church. 
And  also,  this  is  a  law  unto  every  man  that  cometh 
unto  this  land, to  receive  an  inheritance;  and  he 
shall  do  with  his  moneys  according  as  the  law 
directs.  And  it  is  wisdom  also,  that  there  should 
be  lands  purchased  in  Independence,  for  the  place 
of  the  store- house,  and  also  for  the  house  of  the 
printing. 

“  And  other  directions  concerning  my  servant 
Martin  Harris  shall  be  given  him  of  the  spirit,  that 
he  may  receive  his  inheritance  as  seemeth  him 
good.  And  let  him  repent  of  his  sins,  for  he  seek- 
eth  the  praise  of  the  world.” — Covenants  and 
Commandments^  Sect,  xviii.  §§  7,  8. 

So  great  was  the  ascendancy  which  Joseph 
possessed  over  the  mind  of  Harris,  that  in 
spite  of  all  his  misgivings,  and  of  all  his  losses 
and  disappointments,  he  continued  with  him 
until  the  year  183V,  when  the  failure  of  the 
“  Safety  Society  Bank,”  established  by  the 
prophet  at  Kirtland  in  Ohio,  having  swallowed 
up  the  remainder  of  his  property,  he  returned 
in  great  disgust  to  Palmyra,  and  openly  de¬ 
nounced  Joseph  as  “a  complete  wretch.” 
But  we  must  not  anticipate. 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  history,  it  will 
be  proper  here  to  give  a  short  account  of 
the  contents  of  the  book  which  has  made  so 
much  noise  in  the  world,  and  of  its  probable 
origin.  As  regards  its  contents,  it  professes 
to  be  the  history  of  the  descendants  of  one 
Lehi,  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  who  emigrated 
from  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Zedekiah,  with 
his  four  sons,  one  of  whom,  Nephi,  was  a 
great  prophet.  After  many  perils  by  land 
and  by  sea,  they  reached  the  continent  of 
America,  where  they  divided  into  two  great 
families,  the  Nephites,  or  white  men,  and  the 
Lamanites,  or  red  men.  Besides  the  history 
of  these  tribes  of  the  ancient  stock  of  Israel, 
— including  an  alleged  descent  of  Christ  upon 
the  American  Continent,  after  his  ascension 
from  Mount  Olivet, — the  book  contains  a 
variety  of  prophetical  matter.  Nephi  fore¬ 
tells.  with  astonishing  minuteness,  not  only 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  but  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  during  the  first  four 
centuries.  Another  great  prophet.  Mormon 
by  name,  nearly  a  thousand  years  after  Ne¬ 
phi,  and  four  hundred  years  after  Christ, 
acts  the  part  of  Ezra,  by  collecting  the  plates 
on  which  the  records  and  documents  of  his 
race  are  engraved,  and  completing  the  golden 
Bible ;  which  is  deposited  after  his  death 
by  his  son  Moroni  under  the  hill,  where,  1427 
years  after,  by  direction  of  the  Angel,  it  is 
found  by  Joseph  Smith,  in  fulfillment  of  the 
Scripture  prophecy,  that  “truth  shall  spring 
out  of  the  earth.”* 

*  For  fuller  particulars  we  refer  our  readers  to 


With  regar-d  to  the  real  origin  of  this  book, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  from  the 
“  Boston  Weekly  Messenger”  of  May  1st, 
1839,  the  following  document,  which,  with 
remarkable  simplicity  and  manifest  truthful¬ 
ness,  tells  its  own  tale  : — 

Origin  of  the  “  Book  of  Mormon,”  or 
“Golden  Bible.” 

“As  this  book  has  excited  much  attention,  and 
has  been  put  by  a  certain  new  sect,  in  the  place 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  I  deem  it  a  duty  which 
I  owe  to  the  public,  to  state  what  I  know  touching 
its  origin.  That  its  claims  to  u  Divine  origin  are 
wholly  unfounded,  needs  no  proof  to  a  mind  unpcr- 
verted  by  the  grossest  delusions.  That  any  sane 
person  should  rank  it  higher  than  any  other  merely 
human  composition,  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
astonishment ;  yet  it  is  received  as  Divine  by  some 
who  dwell  in  enlightened  New  England,  and  even 
by  those  who  have  sustained  the  character  of  de¬ 
voted  Christians.  Learning  recently  that  Mor- 
monism  has  found  its  way  into  a  church  in  Massa- 
chu.setts,  and  has  impregnated  some  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  with  its  gross  delusions,  so  that  excommuni¬ 
cation  has  become  necessary,  1  am  determined  to 
delay  no  longer  doing  what  I  can  to  strip  the  mask 
from  this  monster  of  sin,  and  to  lay  open  this  pit 
of  abominations. 

“Rev.  Solomon  Spaulding,  to  whom  I  was  uni¬ 
ted  in  marriage  in  early  life,  was  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  and  was  distinguished  for  a 
lively  imagination  and  a  great  fondness  for  history. 
At  the  time  of  our  marriage,  he  resided  in  Cherry 
Valley,  New  York.  From  this  place  we  removed 
to  New  Salem,  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio;  some¬ 
times  called  Conneaut,  as  it  is  situated  upon  Cori- 
neaut  Creek.  Shortly  after  our  removal  to  this 
place,  his  health  sunk,  and  he  was  laid  aside  from 
active  labors.  In  the  town  of  New  Salem  there 
are  numerous  mounds  and  forts,  supposed  by 
many  to  be  the  dilapidated  dwellings  and  fortifi¬ 
cations  of  a  race  now  extinct.  These  ancient 
relics  arrest  the  attention  of  the  new  settlers,  and 
become  objects  of  re-earch  for  the  curious.  Nu¬ 
merous  implements  were  found,  and  other  articles 
evincing  great  skill  in  the  arts.  Mr.  Spaulding 
being  an  educated  man,  and  passionately  fond  of 
history,  took  a  lively  interest  in  these  develop¬ 
ments  of  antiquity ;  and  in  order  to  beguile  the 
hours  of  retirement,  and  furnish  employment  for 
his  lively  imagination,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
giving  an  historical  sketch  of  this  lon^  lost  race. 
Their  extreme  antiquity  of  cour-se  would  lead  him 
to  write  in  the  most  ancient  style,  and  as  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  most  ancient  book  in  the  world, 
he  imitated  its  style  as  nearly  as  possible.  His 
sole  object  in  writing  this  historical  romance  was 
to  amuse  himself  and  his  neighbors.  This  was 
about  the  year  1812.  Hull’s  surrender  at  Detroit 
occurred  near  the  same  time,  and  I  recollect  the 
date  well  from  that  circumstance.  As  he  pro- 


Caswall's  Prophet  of  the  Nineteenth  century, 
which,  in  an  “  Appendix,”  contains  a  copious  epitome 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
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gressed  in  his  narrative,  the  neighbors  would 
come  in  from  time  to  time  to  hoar  portions  read, 
and  a  great  interest  in  the  work  was  excited 
among  them.  It  claimed  to  have  been  written  by 
cm  of  the  lost  nation,  and  to  have  been  recovered 
from  the  earth,  and  assumed  the  title  of  ‘  Manu¬ 
script  Found.’  The  neighbors  would  often  inquire 
how  Mr.  S.  progressed  in  deciphering*  the  manu¬ 
script,’  and  when  he  had  a  sufficient  portion 
prepared  he  would  inform  them,  and  they  would 
assemble  to  hear  it  read.  He  was  enabled,  from 
his  acquaintance  w’ith  the  classics  and  ancient 
history,  to  introduce  many  singular  names,  which 
were  particularly  noticed  by  the  people,  and  could 
be  easily  recognized  by  them.  Mr.  iSolomon 
Spaulding  had  a  brother,  Mr.  John  Spaulding, 
residing  in  the  place  at  the  time,  who  was  per¬ 
fectly  familiar  with  this  work,  and  repeatedly 
heard  the  whole  of  it  read. 

“  From  New  Salem  we  removed  to  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Here  Mr.  S.  found  an  acquaintance  and 
friend,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  I’atterson,  an  editor  of 
a  newspaper.  He  exhibited  his  manuscript  to 
Mr.  P.,  who  was  very  much  pleased  with  it,  and 
borrowed  it  for  perusal.  He  retained  it  a  long 
lime,  and  informed  Mr.  S.  that,  if  he  would  make 
out  a  title-page  and  preface,  he  would  publish  it, 
and  it  might  be  a  source  of  profit.  This  Mr.  S. 
refused  to  do,  for  reasons  which  I  cannot  now 
state.  Sidney  Rigdon,  who  has  figured  so  largely 
in  the  history  of  the  Mormons,  was  at  this  time 
connected  with  the  printing-office  of  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son,  as  is  well  known  in  that  region,  and  as  Rig¬ 
don  himself  has  frequently  stated.  Here  he  had 
ample  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Spaulding’s  manuscript,  and  to  copy  it  if  he  chose. 
It  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  and  interest  to  all  who 
were  connected  with  the  printing  establishment. 
At  length  the  manuscript  was  returned  to  its  au- 
tlior,  and  soon  after  we  removed  to  Amity,  Wash¬ 
ington  county.  Pa.,  where  Mr.  S.  deceased  in 
1816.  The  manuscript  then  fell  into  my  hands, 
and  was  carefully  preserved.  It  has  frequently 
been  examined  by  my  daughter,  Mrs.  McKenstry, 
of  Monson,  Massachusetts,  with  whom  I  now  re¬ 
side,  and  by  other  friends.  After  the  “  Book  of 
Mormon”  came  out,  a  copy  of  it  was  taken  to 
New  Salem,  the  place  of  Mr.  Spaulding’s  former 
residence,  and  the  very  place  where  the  “  Manu¬ 
script  Found”  was  written.  A  woman  preacher 
appointed  a  meeting  there,  and  in  the  meeting  read 
and  repeated  copious  extracts  from  the  “  Book  of 
Mormon.”  The  historical  part  was  immediately 
recognized  by  all  the  older  inhabitants,  as  the 
identical  work  of  Mr.  S.,  in  winch  they  had  been 
so  deeply  interested  years  before.  Mr.  John 
Spaulding  was  present,  who  is  an  eminently  pious 
man,  and  recognized  perfectly  the  work  of  his 
brother.  He  was  amazed  and  afflicted,  that  it 
should  have  been  perverted  to  so  wicked  a  pur¬ 
pose.  His  grief  found  vent  in  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  he  arose  on  the  spot  and  expressed  in  the 
meeting  his  deep  sorrow  and  regret  that  the 
writings  of  his  sainted  brother  should  be  used  for 
a  purpose  so  vile  and  shocking.  The  excitement 
in  New  Salem  became  so  great,  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  a  meeting,  and  deputed  Dr.  Philastus 


Ilurlbut,  one  of  their  number,  to  repair  to  this 
place,  and  to  obtain  from  me  the  original  manu¬ 
script  of  Mr.  Spaulding,  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
paring  it  with  the  Mormon  Bible,  to  satisfy  their 
own  minds  and  to  prevent  their  friends  from  em¬ 
bracing  an  error  so  delusive.  This  was  in  the 
year  1834.  Dr.  Hurlbut  brought  with  him  an 
introduction  and  request  for  the  manuscript, signed 
by  Messrs.  Henry  Like,  Aaron  Wright,  and 
others,  with  all  whom  I  was  acquainted,  as  they 
were  my  neighbors  when  I  resided  in  New  Salem. 

“  I  am  sure  that  nothing  could  grieve  my  hus¬ 
band  more,  were  he  living,  than  the  use  which  has 
been  made  of  his  work.  The  air  of  antiquity 
which  was  thrown  about  the  composition,  doubt¬ 
less  suggested  the  idea  of  converting  it  to  purposes 
of  delusion.  Thus  an  historical  romance,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  pious  expressions  and  extracts 
from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  has  been  construed 
into  a  new  Bible,  and  palmed  off  upon  a  company 
of  poor  deluded  fanatics,  as  Divine.  1  have  given 
the  previous  brief  narration,  that  this  work  of  deep 
deception  and  wickedness  may  be  searched  to  the 
foundation,  and  its  author  exposed  to  the  contempt 
and  execration  he  so  justly  deserves. 

*  “  Matilda  Davison. 

“  Rev.  Solomon  Spaulding  was  the  first  hus¬ 
band  of  the  narrator  of  the  above  history.  Since 
his  decease  she  has  been  married  to  a  second 
husband  by  the  name  of  Davison.  She  is  now  re¬ 
siding  in  this  place ;  is  a  woman  of  irreproachable 
character,  and  an  humble  Christian,  and  her  tes¬ 
timony  is  worthy  of  implicit  confidence. 

“  A.  Ely,  D.D., 

Pastor  Cong.  Church  in  Monson. 

“D.  R.  Austin, 

“  Principal  of  Monson  Academy. 

“Monson,  Mass.,  April  1st,  1839.” 

The  story  told  by  M  rs.  Davison  has  since 
been  the  subject  of  careful  investigation  by 
other  parties  interested  in  unmasking  the 
Mormonite  imposture,  and  has  not  only  been 
found  correct,  but  has  been  confirmed  by 
many  circumstantial  details,  which  those  of 
our  readers  who  may  feel  curious  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  will  find  briefly  recorded  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Mr.  Caswell’s  “  Prophet  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.”  For  our  present  pur¬ 
pose  it  suffices  to  have  authenticated  the 
quarter  from  which  Joseph  Smith  derived  the 
materials  of  a  work,  which  he  was  by  no 
means  qualified  by  his  education  to  compose. 
Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  left  as  to  the 
medium  through  which  the  book  found  its 
way  out  of  the  printing-office  at  Pittsburgh 
into  the  hands  of  Joseph  Smith.  There  is  a 
name  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Davison’s  narrative, 
which  figures  conspicuously,  as  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  see,  in  the  history  of  Mormonism ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  party  in  question,  Sidney 
Rigdon,  did  not  himself  advance  the  forgery, 
but  employed  for  this  purpose  Joseph  Smith, 
a  loose  vagabond,  whom  his  habits  and  occu- 
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pation  as  a  money-digger  pointed  out  as  a 
proper  person  for  so  audacious  an  attempt 
to  impose  upon  the  public,  only  proves  the 
deep  cunning  with  which  the  scheme  was 
contrived.  The  pretended  translation  from 
behind  the  curUiin,  of  which  Martin  Harris 
was  made  the  dupe,  was  nothing  more  than 
a  dictation  of  Spaulding’s  romance,  with  such 
alterations  and  embellishments  as  would  suit 
the  particular  purpose  which  the  two  con¬ 
federates — for  such  Sidney  Rigdon  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Smith  doubtless  were  at  this  early  pe¬ 
riod — had  in  view.  The  fact  that  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  the  discovery  of  the  “golden 
plates,”  by  a  prophet  in  the  latter  days  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  “books  of  Nephi,”  substituted  for 
the  116  pages  which  had  been  abstracted,  is 
a  critical  circumstance.  Joseph  having  in¬ 
terlarded  Spaulding’s  manuscript  with  his 
predictions  of  himself  in  the  character  of  a 
great  prophet,  could  not  venture  to  reproduce 
the  same  matter,  as  the  least  discrepancy 
between  his  first  and  second  “translation” 
would  have  proved  fatal  to  his  whole  device. 
Hence  the  delay  of  ten  months,  during  which, 
in  all  probability.  Smith  was  not  only  engaged 
in  endeavoring  to  recover  the  lost  manuscript, 
but  in  secret  communication  with  Rigdon,  as 
to  the  best  way  of  extricating  himself  from 
the  dilemma  in  which  he  found  himself  so 
unexpectedly  placed. 

The  prophecy,  itself,  which  points  to  Jo¬ 
seph  Smith,  jun.,  the  son  of  Joseph  Smith, 
sen.,  the  head  of  the  Morraonite  Sect,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  2d  chapter  of  the  2J  Book 
of  Nephi,  and  consists  of  a  prediction  said  to 
have  been  uttered  by  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Israel,  and  recounted  by  Nephi  to  his 
youngest  son,  whose  name  was  also  Joseph. 
It  runs  thus : — 

“  Joseph  truly  testified,  saying :  A  seer  shall 
the  Lord  my  God  raise  up,  who  shall  be  a  choice 
seer  unto  the  fruit  of  my  loins.  Yea,  Joseph 
truly  said,  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  me  :  A  choice 
seer  will  1  raise  up  out  of  the  fruit  of  thy  loins  ; 
and  he  shall  be  esteemed  highly  among  the  fruit 
of  thy  loins.  And  unto  him  will  I  give  command¬ 
ment,  that  he  shall  do  a  work  for  the  fruit  of  thy 
loins,  his  brethren,  which  shall  be  of  great  worth 
unto  them,  even  to  the  bringing  of  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  covenants  which  I  have  made 
with  thy  fathers.  And  I  will  give  unto  him  a 
commandment,  that  he  shall  do  none  other  work, 
save  the  work  which  I  shall  command  him.  And 
I  will  make  him  great  in  mine  eyes  ;  for  he  shall 
do  my  work.  And  he  shall  be  great  like  unto 
Moses,  whom  I  have  said  I  would  raise  up 
unto  you,  to  deliver  my  people,  O  house  of 
Israel.  And  Moses  will  1  raise  up,  to  de¬ 
liver  thy  people  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  But 
a  seer  will  1  raise  up  out  of  the  fruit  of  thy  loins ; 


and  unto  him  will  I  give  power  to  bring  forth  my 
word  unto  the  seed  of  thy  loins ;  and  not  to  the 
bringing  forth  my  word  only,  saith  the  Lord,  but 
to  the  convincing  them  of  my  word,  which  shall 
have  already  gone  forth  among  them.  Wherefore, 
the  fruit  of  thy  loins  shall  write;  and  the  fruit  of 
the  loins  of  Judah  shall  write;  and  that  which 
shall  be  written  by  the  fruit  of  thy  loins,  and  also 
that  which  shall  be  written  by  the  fruit  of  the  loins 
of  Judah,  shall  grow  together,  unto  the  confound¬ 
ing  of  false  doctrines,  and  laying  down  of  conten¬ 
tions,  and  establishing  peace  among  the  fruit  of 
thy  loins,  and  bringing  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
their  fiithers  in  the  latter  days ;  and  also  to  the 
knowledge  of  my  covenants,  saith  the  Lord.  And 
out  of  weakness  he  shall  be  made  strong,  in  that 
day  -when  my  work  shall  commence  among  all 
my  people,  unto  the  restoring  thee,  O  house  of 
Israel,  .saith  the  Lord.  And  thus  prophesied  Jo¬ 
seph,  saying:  Behold,  that  seer  will  the  Ijord 
bless  ;  and  they  that  seek  to  destroy  him,  shall  be 
confounded ;  for  this  promise,  of  which  I  have 
obtained  of  the  Lord,  of  the  fruit  of  my  loins, 
shall  be  fulfilled.  Behold,  1  am  sure  of  the  ful¬ 
filling  of  this  promise.  And  his  name  shall  be 
called  after  me  ;  and  it  shall  be  after  the  name  of 
his  father.  And  he  shall  be  like  unto  me  ;  for 
the  thing  which  the  Lord  shall  bring  forth  by  his 
hand,  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  shall  bring  my 
people  unto  salvation;  yea,  thus  prophesied  Jo¬ 
seph,  I  am  sure  of  this  thing,  even  as  I  am  sure 
of  the  promise  of  Moses ;  for  the  Ijord  hath  said 
unto  me,  I  will  preserve  thy  seed  for  ever.  And 
the  Lord  hath  said,  I  will  raise  up  a  Moses ;  and 
I  will  give  power  unto  him  in  a  rod  ;  and  1  will 
give  judgment  unto  him  in  writing.  Yet  I  will 
not  loose  his  tongue,  that  he  shall  speak  much  ; 
for  I  will  not  make  him  mighty  in  speaking.  But 
I  will  write  unto  him  my  law,  by  the  finger  of 
mine  own  hand ;  and  I  will  make  a  spokesman 
for  him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me  also,  I  will 
raise  up  unto  the  fruit  of  thy  loins ;  and  I  will 
make  for  him  a  spokesman.  And  I,  behold,  I  will 
give  unto  him,  that  he  shall  write  the  writing  of 
the  fruit  of  thy  loins,  unto  the  fruit  of  thy  loins  ; 
and  the  spokesman  of  thy  loins  shall  declare  it 
And  the  words  which  he  shall  write,  shall  be  the 
words  which  are  expedient  in  my  wisdom  should 
go  forth  unto  the  fruit  of  thy  loins.  And  it  shall 
be  as  if  the  fruit  of  thy  loins  had  cried  unto  them 
from  the  dust ;  for  I  know  their  faith.  And  they 
shall  cry  from  the  dust;  yea,  even  repentance 
unto  thy  brethren,  even  after  many  generations 
have  gone  by  them.  And  it  shall  come  to  pa.s3 
that  their  cry  shall  go,  even  according  to  the 
simpleness  of  their  words.  Because  of  their  faith, 
their  words  shall  proceed  forth  out  of  my  mouth 
unto  their  brethren,  who  are  the  fruit  of  thy  loins ; 
and  the  weakness  of  their  words  will  I  make 
strong  in  their  faith,  unto  the  remembering  of  my 
covenant  which  I  made  unto  thy  fathers.” 

The  latter  part  of  this  “  prophecy’’  seems 
to  point  to  Sidney  Rigdon,  the  position  as¬ 
signed  to  him  in  it  tallying  exactly  with  that 
which  he  occupied  afterwards  by  “revelation” 
in  the  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  Further 
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on,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  same  book, 
another  prophecy  is  introduced,  which  bears 
directly  upon  the  discovery  and  translation 
of  the  “  Golden  Bible,”  by  the  prophet 
Joseph  : — 

“  But  behold,  I  prophesy  unto  you  concerning? 
the  last  days;  concerning  the  days  when  the  Lord 
God  shall  bring  these  things  forth  unto  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men.  After  my  seed  and  the  seed  of  my 
brethren  shall  have  dwindled  in  unbelief,  and  shall 
have  been  smitten  by  the  Gentiles  ;  yea,  after  the 
Lord  God  shall  have  camped  against  them  round 
about,  and  shall  have  laid  siege  against  them  with  a 
mount,  and  raised  forts  against  them ;  and  after  they 
shall  have  been  brought  down  low  in  the  dust,  even 
that  they  are  not,  yet  the  words  of  the  righteous 
shall  he  written,  and  the  prayers  of  the  faithful 
shall  be  heard,  and  all  those  who  have  dwindled  in 
unbelief,  shall  not  be  forgotten  ;  for  those  who 
shall  he  destroyed  shall  speak  unto  them  out  of 
the  ground,  and  their  speech  shall  be  low  out  of 
the  dust,  and  their  voice  shall  be  as  one  that  hath 
a  familiar  spirit ;  for  the  Lord  God  will  give  unto 
him  power,  that  he  may  whisper  concerning  them, 
even  as  it  were  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  their  speech 
shall  whisper  out  of  the  dust.  For  thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  :  They  shall  write  the  things  which 
shall  be  done  among  them,  and  they  shall  be 
written  and  sealed  up  in  a  book,  and  those  who 
have  dwindled  in  unbelief,  shall  not  have  them, 
for  they  seek  to  destroy  the  things  of  God  :  where¬ 
fore,  as  those  who  have  been  destroyed,  have 
been  destroyed  speedily ;  and  the  multitude  of 
their  terrible  ones,  shall  be  as  chaff  that  passeth 
away.  Yea,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  :  It  shall  be 
at  an  instant,  suddenly.” 

The  people  upon  whom  this  destruction 
fell  were  the  builders  of  the  ancient  cities, 
the  ruins  of  which  put  the  first  idea  of  the 
old  romance  into  the  head  of  Spaulding  ; 
they  are  the  “  Nephites”  of  the  fiction, 
whose  records  are  upon  the  golden  plates. 
After  a  sally  against  all  the  sects  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  (among  which  the  Church  is  of  course 
not  forgotten,)  the  “  prophecy”  thus  pro¬ 
ceeds  : — 

“  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  Lord  God 
shall  bring  forth  unto  you  the  words  of  a  book, 
and  they  shall  be  the  words  of  them  which  have 
slumbered.  And  behold  the  book  shall  be  sealed: 
and  in  the  book  shall  be  a  revelation  from  God, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  ending 
thereof.  Wherefore,  because  of  the  things  which 
are  sealed  up,  the  things  which  arc  sealed  shall 
not  be  delivered  in  the  day  of  the  wicknedness  and 
abominations  of  the  people.  Wherefore,  the  book 
shall  be  kept  from  them.  But  the  book  shall  be 
delivered  unto  a  man,  and  he  shall  deliver  the 
words  of  tlie  book,  which  are  the  words  of  those 
who  have  slumbered  in  the  dust ;  and  he  shall 
deliver  these  words  unto  another ;  but  the  words 
which  are  sealed  he  shall  not  deliver,  neither 


shall  he  deliver  the  book.  For  the  book  shall  be 
sealed  by  the  power  of  God,  and  the  revelation 
which  was  sealed  shall  be  kept  in  the  book  until 
the  own  due  time  of  the  Lord,  that  they  may  come 
forth :  for  behold,  they  reveal  all  things  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  until  the  end  thereof.  And 
the  day  cometh  that  the  words  of  the  book  which 
were  sealed  shall  be  read  upon  the  house-tops  ; 
and  they  shall  be  read  by  the  power  of  Christ  : 
and  all  things  shall  be  revealed  unto  the  children 
of  men  which  ever  have  been  among  the  children 
of  men,  and  which  ever  will  be,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  earth.  Wherefore,  at  that  day,  when 
the  book  shall  be  delivered  unto  the  man  of  whom 
I  have  spoken,  the  book  shall  be  hid  from  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  that  the  eyes  of  none  shall  behold  it, 
save  it  be  that  three  witnesses  shall  behold  it,  by 
the  power  of  God,  besides  him  to  whom  the  book 
shall  be  delivered  ;  and  they  shall  testify  to  the 
truth  of  the  book  and  the  things  therein.  And  there 
is  none  other  which  shall  view  it,  save  it  be  a  few, 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  to  bear  testimony  of 
his  word  unto  the  children  of  men  :  for  the  Lord 
G^kI  hath  said,  that  the  words  of  the  faithful  should 
speak  as  if  it  were  from  the  dead.  Wherefore,  the 
Lord  God  will  proceed  to  bring  forth  the  words  of 
the  book ;  and  in  the  mouth  of  as  many  witnesses  as 
seemeth  him  good,  will  he  establish  his  word  ;  and 
wo  be  unto  him  that  rejecteth  the  word  of  God.” 

A  similar  prophecy  is  placed  on  record  by 
Moroni,  the  son  of  Mormon,  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  that  portion  of  the  whole  collec¬ 
tion  called  the  “  Book  of  Mormon,”  to  which 
the  title  “  The  Book  of  Mormon,”  specially 
belongs. 

“  I  am  the  son  of  Mormon,  and  my  father  wa® 
a  descendant  of  Nephi  ;  and  I  am  the  same  who 
hideth  up  this  record  unto  the  Lord ;  the  plates 
thereof  are  of  no  worth,  because  of  the  command¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord.  For  he  truly  saith,  that  no 
one  shall  have  them  to  get  gain  ;  but  the  record 
thereof  is  of  great  worth  ;  and  whoso  shall  bring 
it  to  light,  him  will  the  Lord  bless.  For  none  can 
have  power  to  bring  it  to  light,  save  it  be  given 
him  of  God ;  for  G(^  will  that  it  shall  he  done  with 
an  eye  single  to  his  glory,  or  the  welfare  of  the 
ancient  and  long  dispersed  covenant  people  of  the 
Lord.  And  blessed  be  him  that  shall  bring  this 
thing  to  light ;  for  it  shall  be  brought  out  of  dark¬ 
ness  unto  light,  according  to  the  word  of  God ; 
yea,  it  shall  be  brought  out  of  the  earth,  and  it 
shall  shine  forth  out  of  darkness,  and  come  unto 
the  knowledge  of  the  people  ;  and  it  shall  be 
done  by  the  power  of  God ;  and  if  there  be  faults, 
they  be  the  faults  of  a  man.  But  behold,  we  know 
no  fault.  Nevertheless,  God  knoweth  all  things  ; 
therefore  he  that  condemneth,  let  him  be  aware 
lest  he  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell-fire.  And  he  that 
sayeth,  show  unto  me,  or  ye  shall  be  smitten,  let 
him  beware  lest  he  commandeth  that  which  is 
forbidden  of  the  Lord.” 

To  these  “prophecies”  we  shall  add  one 
more  extract  from  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
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second  book  of  Nephi,  which  defines  the 
position  assigned  to  the  “  Book  of  Mormon” 
relative  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

“  Behold  there  shall  be  many  at  that  day,  when 
I  shall  proceed  to  do  a  marvelous  work  among 
them,  that  I  may  remember  my  covenants  which  I 
have  made  unto  the  children  of  men,  that  I  may 
set  my  hand  again  the  second  time  to  recover  my 
people,  w'hich  are  of  the  house  of  Israel ;  and  also, 
that  I  may  remember  the  promises  which  I  have 
made  unto  thee,  Nephi,  and  also  unto  thy  father, 
that  I  would  remember  your  seed ;  and  that  the 
words  of  your  seed  should  proceed  forth  out  of  my 
mouth  unto  your  seed.  And  my  words  shall  hiss 
forth  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,  for  a  standard 
unto  my  people,  which  are  of  the  house  of  Israel.  I 
And  because  my  words  shall  hiss  forth,  many  of 
the  Gentiles  shall  say,  a  Bible,  a  Bible,  we  have 
got  a  Bible,  and  there  cannot  be  any  more  Bible. 
But  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  :  O  fools,  they  shall 
have  a  Bible ;  and  it  shall  proceed  forth  from  the 
Jews,  mine  ancient  covenant  people.  And  what 
thank  they  the  Jews  for  the  Bible  which  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  them?  Yea,  what  do  the  Gentiles 
mean  ?  Do  they  remember  the  travels,  and  the 
labors,  and  the  pains  of  the  Jews,  and  their  dili¬ 
gence  unto  me,  in  bringing  forth^  salvation  unto 
the  Gentiles  ? 

“  O  ye  Gentiles,  have  ye  remembered  the  Jews, 
mine  ancient  covenant  people  ?  nay,  but  ye  have 
cursed  them,  and  have  hated  them,  and  have  not 
sought  to  recover  them.  But  behold  I  will  return 
all  these  things  upon  your  own  heads :  for  I  the 
Lord  hath  not  forgotten  my  people.  Thou  fool, 
that  shall  say,  a  Bible,  we  have  got  a  Bible,  and 
we  need  no  more  Bible,  Have  ye  obtained  a  Bi¬ 
ble,  save  it  were  by  the  Jews  ?  Know  ye  not  that 
there  are  more  nations  than  one  ?  Know  ye  not 
that  I  the  Lord  your  God  have  created  all  men, 
and  that  I  remember  those  who  are  upon  the  isles 
of  the  sea ;  and  that  I  rule  in  the  heavens  above, 
and  in  the  earth  beneath ;  and  I  bring  forth  my 
word  unto  the  children  of  men,  yea,  even  upon  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  ?  Wherefore  murmur  ye, 
because  that  ye  shall  receive  more  of  my  word  ? 
Know  ye  not  that  the  testimony  of  two  nations  is 
a  witness  unto  you  that  I  am  G(xl,  that  I  remem¬ 
ber  one  nation  like  unto  another?  Wherefore  I 
speak  the  same  words  unto  one  nation  like  unto 
another.  And  when  the  two  nations  shall  run 
together,  the  testimony  of  the  two  nations  shall 
run  together  also.  And  I  do  this  that  I  may  prove 
unto  many,  that  I  am  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  forever ;  and  that  I  speak  forth  my  words  ac¬ 
cording  to  mine  own  pleasure.  And  because  that 
I  have  spoken  one  word,  ye  need  not  suppose  that 
I  cannot  speak  another;  for  my  work  is  not  yet 
finished  ;  neither  shall  it  be,  until  the  end  of  man  ; 
neither  from  that  time  henceforth  and  forever. 

“  Wherefore,  because  that  ye  have  a  Bible,  ye 
need  not  suppose  that  it  contains  all  my  words  ; 
neither  need  ye  suppose  that  I  have  not  caused 
more  to  be  written ;  for  I  command  all  men,  both 
in  the  east,  and  in  the  west,  and  in  the  north, 
and  in  the  south,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
that  they  shall  write  the  words  which  I  speak  unto 


them  ;  for  out  of  the  books  which  shall  be  written, 

1  will  judge  the  world,  every  man  according  to 
their  works,  according  to  that  which  is  written. 
For,  behold,  I  shall  speak  unto  the  Jews,  and  they 
shall  write  it ;  and  I  shall  also  speak  unto  the  Ne- 
phites,  and  they  shall  write  it ;  and  I  shall  also 
speak  unto  the  other  tribes  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
which  I  have  led  away,  and  they  shall  write  it ; 
and  I  shall  also  speak  unto  all  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  they  shall  write  it. 

“  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  the  Jews  shall 
have  the  words  of  the  Nephites,  and  the  Nephites 
shall  have  the  words  of  the  Jews  ;  and  the  Ne¬ 
phites  and  the  Jews  shall  have  the  words  of  the 
lost  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel 
shall  have  the  words  of  the  Nephites  and  the  Jews. 

“  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  my  people, 
which  are  of  the  house  of  Israel,  shall  be  gathered 
home  unto  the  lands  of  their  possession  ;  and  my 
word  also  shall  be  gathered  in  one.*  And  I  will 
show  unto  them  that  fight  against  my  word  and 
against  my  people,  who  are  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
that  I  am  God,  and  that  I  covenanted  with  Abra¬ 
ham  that  I  would  remember  his  seed  forever.” 

We  now  resume  the  thread  of  our  history. 
The  translation  from  the  “  Golden  Plates,” 
or  the  “  Book  of  Mormon,”  being  at  last 
completed,  and  printed  at  the  expense  of 
Martin  Harris,  the  prophet  deemed  that  the 
time  was  now  come  for  organizing  a  “  Church.” 
As  far  back  as  June,  1829,  a  “  revelation” 
had  been  “given  to  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  Oli¬ 
ver  Cowdery,  and  David  Whitmer,”  directing 
them  to  look  out  twelve  men  fit  to  be  chosen 
as  apostles,  and  announcing  other  measures 
preparatory  to  the  “  building  up  the  Church 
of  Christ,  according  to  the  fullness  of  the 
gospel.”  Another  “  revelation,”  to  the  same 
purpose,  followed  in  April  of  the  following 
year  : 

“The  rise  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  these  last 
days,  being  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
years  since  the  coming  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh,  it  being  regularly  organ¬ 
ized  and  established  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  our 
country,  by  the  will  and  commandments  of  God, 
in  the  fourth  month,  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
month  which  is  called  April;  which  command¬ 
ments  were  given  to  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  who  w’as 
called  of  God,  and  ordained  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  be  the  first  elder  of  this  church  :  and  to 
Oliver  Cowdery,  w’ho  was  also  called  of  God,  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  the  second  elder  of 
this  church,  and  ordained  under  his  hand  ;  and 
this  according  to  the  grace  of  our  Ijord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  all  glory,  both 
now  and  forever.  Amen. 


*  In  like  manner  Christ  is  made  to  say,  in  the 
Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  “The  Book  of 
Mormon  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  given  of  me 
for  your  instruction.” — Sect.  iv.  §  8. 
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“After  it  was  truly  manifested  unto  this  first 
elder  that  he  had  received  a  remission  of  his  sins, 
he  was  entangled  again  in  the  vanities  of  the 
world ;  but  after  repenting,  and  humbling  himself 
sincerely,  through  faith,  God  ministered  unto 
him  by  an  holy  angel,  whose  countenance  was  as 
lightning,  and  whose  garments  were  pure  and 
white  above  all  other  whiteness ;  and  gave  unto 
him  commandments  which  inspired  him ;  and  gave 
him  power  from  on  high,  by  the  means  which  were 
before  prepared,  to  translate  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
which  contains  a  record  of  a  fallen  people,  and 
the  fullness  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
Gentiles  and  to  the  Jews  also,  which  was  given 
by  inspiration,  and  is  confirmed  to  others  by  the 
ministering  of  angels,  and  is  declared  unto  the 
world  by  them,  proving  to  the  world  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  true,  and  that  God  does  inspire  men 
and  call  them  to  his  holy  work  in  this  age  and 
generation,  as  well  as  in  generations  of  old,  there¬ 
by  showing  that  he  is  the  same  God  yesterday, 
to-dav,  and  forever.  Amen. 

“  Therefore,  having  so  great  witnesses,  by  them 
shall  the  world  be  judged,  even  as  many  as  shall 
hereafter  come  to  a  knowledge  of  this  work;  and 
those  who  receive  it  in  faith,  and  work  righteous¬ 
ness,  shall  receive  a  crown  of  eternal  life,  but 
those  who  harden  their  hearts  in  unbelief,  and 
reject  it,  it  shall  turn  to  their  own  condemnation, 
for  the  Lord  God  has  spoken  it ;  and  we,  the  elders 
of  the  cliurch,  have  heard  and  bear  witness  to  the 
words  of  the  glorious  Majesty  on  high,  to  whom 
be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen.” — Covenants 
and  Commandments y  Sect.  ii.  §§  1 — 3. 

Then  follows  a  short  account,  after  Jo¬ 
seph’s  own  manner,  of  the  creation,  the  fall, 
the  Old  Testament,  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
the  Christian  dispensation,  ending  with  the 
appointment  of  baptism,  as  the  means  of  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Mormon  “  Church.”  After 
this,  we  have  an  outline  of  the  constitution 
of  the  “Church,”  of  the  functions  of  her 
several  ministers  and  members,  and  of  the 
sacraments  and  ordinances.  Baptism  is  to 
be  ministered  by  immersion,  but  only  to 
those  who  have  reached  the  age  of  “  accoun¬ 
tability,”  which  is  fi.\ed  at  eight  years.*  A 
difficulty  having  arisen  from  the  wish  of  some 
persons  to  join  the  Church,  who  were,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  unwilling  to  be  rebaptized,  the 
question  was  settled  by  a  special  “revela¬ 
tion,”  which  declared  that 

• 

“Although  8  man  should  be  baptized  a  hundred 
times,  it  availeth  him  nothing,  for  you  cannot 
enter  in  at  the  straight  gate  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
neither  by  your  dead  works,” 

and  commanded  them  to — 

“Enter  in  at  the  gate,  as  I  have  commanded, 

*  Covenants  and  Commandments,  Sect.  zzii.  §  4. 


and  seek  not  to  counsel  your  God.” — Covenants 
and  Commandments,  Sect,  xlvii. 

A  special  form  is  given  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  but  this  is  sub¬ 
sequently  modified  by  a  “  revelation”  which 
declares  the  use  of  the  proper  elements  of 
the  sacrament  to  be  immaterial : 

“  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  that  it  rnattereth  not 
what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  when  ye 
partake  of  the  sacrament,  if  it  so  be  that  ye  do  it 
with  an  eye  single  to  my  glory ;  remembering 
unto  the  Father  my  body  which  was  laid  down  for 
you,  and  my  blood  which  was  shed  for  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  your  sins  :  wherefore,  a  commandment  I 
give  unto  you,  that  you  shall  not  purchase  wine, 
neither  strong  drink  of  your  enemies :  wherefore, 
you  shall  partake  of  none,  e.xcept  it  is  made  new 
among  you ;  yea,  in  this  my  Father’s  kingdom, 
which  shall  be  built  upon  the  earth.” — Covenants 
and  Commandments,  Sect.  1.  §  1. 

The  Church  being  constituted — at  Man¬ 
chester,  State  of  New  York — the  prophet 
next  had  a  “  revelation,”  appointing  himself 
to  the  prophetic  office,  and  providing  for  his 
own  ordination  by  one  of  the  three  witnesses : 

“  Behold  there  shall  be  a  record  kept  among 
you,  and  in  it  thou  shalt  he  called  a  seer,  a  trans¬ 
lator,  a  prophet,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  an  elder 
of  the  Church  through  the  will  of  Cod  the  Father, 
and  the  grace  of  your  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  being  in¬ 
spired  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  lay  the  foundation  there¬ 
of,  and  to  build  it  up  unto  the  most  holy  faith,  which 
church  was  organized  and  establish^  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty,  in  the 
fourth  month,  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  month, 
which  is  called  April. 

“  VV^herefore,  mefifaiag  the  church,  thou  shalt  give 
heed  unto  all  his  words  and  commandments,  which 
he  shall  give  unto  you  as  he  receiveth  them,  walking 
in  all  holiness  before  me ;  for  his  word  ye  shall  re¬ 
ceive, as  if  from  mine  own  mouth,  \n  all  patience 
and  faith ;  for  by  doing  these  things  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  you  ;  yea,  and  the 
Lord  God  will  disperse  the  powers  of  darkness 
from  before  you,  and  cause  the  heavens  to  shake 
for  your  good,  and  his  name’s  glory.  For  thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  him  have  I  inspired  to  move 
the  cause  of  Zion  in  mighty  power  for  good,  and 
his  diligence  I  know,  and  his  prayers  I  have  heard, 
yea,  his  weeping  for  Zion  I  have  seen,  and  I  will 
cause  that  he  shall  mourn  for  her  no  longer,  for 
his  days  of  rejoicing  are  come  unto  the  remission 
of  his  sins,  and  the  manifestations  of  my  blessings 
upon  his  works. 

“  For,  behold,  I  will  bless  all  those  who  labor  in 
my  vineyard  with  a  mighty  blessing,  and  they  shall 
believe  on  his  words,  which  are  given  him  through 
me  by  the  Comforter,  which  manifesteth  that  Jesus 
was  crucified  by  sinful  men  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  yea,  for  the  remission  of  sins  unto  the  con¬ 
trite  heart.  Wherefore,  it  behoveth  me  that  he 
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should  be  ordained  by  you,  Oliver  Coicdery,  mine 
apostle :  this  being  an  ordinance  unto  you,  that  you 
are  an  elder  under  his  hand,  he  being  the  first  unto 
you,  tliat  you  miglit  be  an  elder  unto  this  church 
of  Christ,  bearing  my  name,  and  the  first  preacher 
of  this  church  unto  the  church,  and  before  the 
world,  yea,  before  the  Gentiles  ;  yea.  and  thus 
saith  the  liord  God,  lo,  lo !  to  the  Jews  also. 
Amen.” — Covenants  and  Commandments,  Sect, 
xlvi. 

Another  “  revelation  ”  shortly  after  made 
provision  for  the  temporal  necessities  of  the 
prophet,  while  confirming  his  alleged  inspira¬ 
tion  : — 

“  Magnify  thine  office ,  and  after  thou  hast 
sowed  thy  fields  and  secured  them,  go  speedily 
unto  the  church  w  hich  is  in  Colesville,  Fayette, 
and  Manchester,  and  they  shall  support  thee  ;  and 
I  will  bless  them  both  spiritually  and  temporarily  ; 
but  if  they  receive  thee  not,  I  will  send  upon 
them  a  cursing  instead  of  a  blessing. 

“  And  thou  shall  continue  in  calling  upon  God 
in  my  name,  and  writing  the  things  which  shall 
be  given  thee  by  the  Comforter,  and  expounding 
all  scriptures  unto  the  church  ;  and  it  shall  be 
given  thee  in  the  very  moment  what  thou  shalt 
speak  and  write,  and  they  shall  hear  it,  or  I  will 
send  unto  them  a  cursing  instead  of  a  blessing.” 
Covenants  and  Commandments,  Sect.  ix.  {  2,  3. 

And  in  September  of  the  same  year  1830, 
a  special  “  revelation  ”  became  necessary  to 
repress  rival  claims  to  prophetic  gifts.  One 
Hiram  Page,  one  of  the  eight  witnesses,  was 
instructed  that  “  those  things  which  he  had 
written  from  that  stone,”  were  not  of  God, 
but  that  “  Satan  wms  deceiving  him  and 
to  apostle  Oliver  himself,  the  wide  distinction 
between  himself  and  the  prophet  had  to  be 
pointed  out : — 

“  Behold,  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  no  one 
shall  be  appointed  to  receive  commandments  and 
revelations  in  this  Church,  excepting  my  servant 
Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  for  he  receiveth  them  even  as 
Moses  ;  and  thou  shalt  be  obedient  unto  the 
things  which  I  shall  give  unto  him,  even  as 
Aaron,  to  declare  faithfully  the  commandments 
and  the  revelations,  with  power  and  authority 
unto  the  Church.  And  if  thou  art  led  at  any  time 
by  the  Comforter,  lo  speak  of  leach,  or  at  all 
times  by  the  way  of  commandment  unto  the 
Church,  thou  mayest  do  it.  But  thou  shalt  not 
write  by  w’ay  of  commandment,  but  by  wisdom  : 
and  thou  shalt  not  command  him  wdio  is  at  thy 
bead,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  for  I  have 
given  him  the  keys  of  the  mysteries,  and  the  reve¬ 
lations  which  arc  sealed,  until  I  shall  appoint  unto 
them  another  in  his  stead.” — Covenants  and 
Commandments,  Sect.  li.  J  2. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  adduce  the 
various  “  revelations  ”  which  now  succeeded 


each  other,  all  having  for  their  object  to  en¬ 
force  the  prophet’s  behests  in  the  Church, 
to  consolidate  his  authority,  to  repress  the 
claims  of  his  accomplices  in  the  fraud  to  a 
share  of  his  power,  and  to  dispose  of  in¬ 
tractable  Church- officers  by  sending  them 
forth  on  missionary  excursions.  While  the 
“  Church”  continued  in  Manchester  and  its 
vicinity,  under  the  sole  control  of  Joseph,  he 
contrived  to  maintain  his  authority  tolerably 
well.  But  a  mighty  change  took  place  when, 
at  the  end  of  1830,  Sidney  Higdon’s  joint- 
authority  was  brought  into  play.  His  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Church  was  most  skillfully 
managed  by  means  of  a  mission  to  Kirtland, 
Ohio,  where  Rigdon  was  presiding  over  a 
congregation  of  Campbellite  Baptists.  On 
the  new  doctrine  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
being  preached  to  them,  a  number  of  the 
Campbellites,  and  among  them  Rigdon  him¬ 
self,  were  converted,  and  received  baptism 
at  the  hands  of  Joseph’s  emissaries.  This 
was  followed  by  a  visit  from  Rigdon  to  the 
“  Church”  at  Manchester,  when  this  “  reve¬ 
lation”  was  “given  to  Joseph  Smith  and 
Sidney  Rigdon,”  in  December,  1830  : — 

i  “  Behold,  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  my  servant 
Sidney,  I  have  looked  upon  thee  and  thy  works. 
I  have  heard  thy  prayers,  and  prepared  thee  for  a 
greater  w’ork.  Thou  art  blessed,  for  thou  shalt 
do  great  things.  Behold  thou  w’ast  sent  forth, 
even  as  John,  to  prepare  the  way  l)efore  me,  and 
before  Elijah  wdiich  should  come,  and  thou  knewest 
it  not.  Thou  didst  baptize  by  water  unto  repent¬ 
ance,  but  they  received  not  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but 
now  I  give  unto  thee  a  commandment,  that  thou 
shalt  baptize  by  water,  and  they  shall  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  thy  hands,  even 
as  the  apostles  of  old,” — Covenants  and  Com¬ 
mandments,  Sect.  xi.  5 

Soon  after  this,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1831,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
“  Church  ’*  were  removed  to  Kirtland,  and 
frH)m  this  time  forward  the  “  revelations  ” 
assume  a  fuller  and  more  ambitious  charac¬ 
ter,  which  evidently  bespeaks  the  influence 
of  a  thorough  man  of  business,  more  highly 
educated,  and  more  deeply  versed  in  the 
Scriptures  than  Joseph.  One  Edward  Par¬ 
tridge,  a  creature  of  Rigdon’s,  who  had  come 
with  him  from  Kirtland  to  Manchester,  and 
returned  thither  in  his  and  Joseph’s  com¬ 
pany,  was  by  “  revelation”  appointed 
“  Bishop  an  office  which  had  regard  ra¬ 
ther  to  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the 
“  Church,”  and  the  management  of  her 
temporalities,  than  to  spiritual  oversight, 
and  which  rendered  him  at  times  very  ob¬ 
noxious  to  Smith,  as  several  of  the  “  reve- 
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lations”  testify.  With  Rigdon,  too,  there 
appears  to  have  been  sharp  conflicts,  which 
were  composed  on  one  occasion  by  a  “  reve¬ 
lation,”  dividing  the  blame  between  them.* 
Rigdon,  however,  soon  attained  to  an  equal¬ 
ity  of  power  with  the  prophet,  and  one  of 
the  visions,  which  sets  forth  the  three  states, 
the  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  telestial,  runs  in 
their  joint  namesf.  At  one  time  Joseph 
Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon  saw  fit  to  send 
away  all  the  elders  from  the  “Church,”  on 
different  missions,  “  two  and  two,”  that  they 
should  “  teach  the  principles  of  the  gospel, 
which  are  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  in  the  which  is  the  fullness  of  the 
gospel,”  with  a  special  injunction  to  “ob¬ 
serve  the  covenants  and  church  articles  to  do 
them.”  And  all  this  they  are  bidden  to 

“  Observe  to  do  as  I  have  commanded  concern- 
ing  your  teaching,  until  the  fullness  of  my  scrip¬ 
tures  are  (sic  /)  given”J 

The  expression,  the  “  fullness  of  my  scrip¬ 
tures,”  has  reference  to  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible  which  had  been  taken  in  hand, 
probably  as  the  suggestion  of  Rigdon,  but 
the  execution  of  which,  except  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  few  fragments,  w^as  apparently  pre¬ 
vented  by  subsequent  occurrences  and  by 
the  want  of  funds. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1834,  the 
“  Church”  which  had  been  going  on  in¬ 
creasing  was  finally  “organized  by  revela¬ 
tion,”  when  Joseph  Smith,  Sidney  Rigdon, 
and  R.  G.  Williams  were  acknowledged 
presidents.  A  council  was  appointed  to  as¬ 
sist  them  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs, 
and  a  regular  staff'  of  resident  and  traveling 
officers,  whose  respective  duties  and  relative 
positions  were  accurately  defined.§  A  costly 
temple  was  erected,  as  well  as  private  resi¬ 
dences  for  Smith  and  Rigdon,  who  having 
possessed  themselves  of  the  surplus  wealth 
of  their  converts,  launched  out  into  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  enterprises,  and  among  others 
established  a  “  Safety  Society  Bank,”  which 
proved  eventually  the  ruin  of  the  Mormon 
cause  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Of  these  trans¬ 
actions  few  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the 
“  revelations”  given  at  this  period  ;  the  his¬ 
tory  of  them  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  Mormons ;  and  as  it  lies  out 
of  the  way  of  our  more  immediate  object, 

*  Covenants  and  Commandments,  Sect.  Ixxxiii. 
§§7,8. 

f  Ibid.  Sect.  xcii.  §  3. 

Covenants  and  Commandments,  Sect.  xiii.  §  2, 5. 
Ibid.  Sect.  v. 
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we  shall  refer  our  readers  once  more  to  Mr, 
Caswall’s  book  for  information.* 

Long,  however,  before  the  removal  of  the 
“  Saints  ”  from  Kirtland  became  a  matter  of 
necessity,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
the  bank,  under  circumstances  of  great  dis¬ 
grace,  a  scheme  had  been  formed  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  much  larger  settlement  than 
any  this  sect  had  as  yet  had,  farther  West. 
As  early  as  June,  1831,  a  “revelation”  was 
given,  pointing  to  certain  land  in  Missouri, 
as  land  “  to  be  consecrated  to  the  Lord’s 
people.” 

“  If  ye  are  faithful,  ye  shall  assemble  your¬ 
selves  together  to  rejoice  upon  the  land  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  which  is  the  land  of  your  inheritance,  which 
is  near  the  land  of  your  enemies.  But,  behold,  I 
the  Lord  will  hasten  the  city  in  its  time,  and  will 
crown  the  faithful  with  joy  and  with  rejoicings.” — 
Covenants  and  Commandments,  Sect.  Ixvi.  \  9. 

An  assembly  of  elders  was  convened,  on 
the  ground  which  it  was  intended  hereafter 
to  occupy,  and  which  was  now’  declared  to 
be  the  proper  location  for  the  city  of  Zion, 
and  the  great  temple  that  should  be  built.f 
At  this  time, — August  1831, — the  idea  of 
acquiring  the  land  otherwise  than  by  pur¬ 
chase,  though  probably  broached,  received 
no  countenance : — 

“Behold  this  is  the  will  of  the  Lord  your  God 
concerning  his  Saints,  that  they  should  assemble 
themselves  together  unto  the  land  of  Zion,  not  in 
haste,  lest  there  .should  be  confusion,  which  bring- 
eth  pestilence.  Behold,  the  land  of  Zion,  I,  the 
Lord,  holdeth  it  in  mineowm  hand.s  ;  nevertheless, 
I  the  Lord,  rendereth  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  Cae.sar’s :  wherefore,  I,  the  Lord, 
willeth  that  you  should  purchase  the  lands,  that 
you  may  have  advantage  of  the  w’orld,  that  you 
may  have  claim  on  the  world,  that  they  may  not 
be  stirred  up  unto  anger ;  for  Satan  putteth  it 
into  their  hearts  to  anger  atrainst  you,  and  to  the 
shedding  of  blood  ;  wherefore  the  land  of  Zion 
shali  not  1)0  obtained  but  by  purchase  or  by  blood, 
otherwise  there  is  none  inheritance  for  you.  .And 
if  by  purchase,  hehold  you  are  ble.ssed  ;  and  if  by 
blood,  as  you  are  forbidden  to  shed  blood,  lo,  your 
enemies  are  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  scourged 
from  city  to  city,  nnd  from  synagogue  to  syna¬ 
gogue,  and  but  few  shall  stand  to  receive  an  in¬ 
heritance.” —  Covenants  and  Commandments,  Sec. 

XX.  §  8. 

In  the  following  year,  1832,  a  formal  pro¬ 
mise  of  the  restoration  of  Zion,  the  erection 
of  the  New’  Jerusalem  in  Missouri,  was  given 
by  “  revelation;” — 

*  Prophet  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  chap.  vii. 
viii. 

f  Covenants  and  Commandments,  Sect,  xxvii.  §  1. 
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“  A  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  his  servant 
Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  and  six  elders,  as  they  united 
their  hearts  and  lifted  their  voices  on  high  ;  yea, 
the  word  of  the  Lord  concerning  his  Church,  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  last  days  for  the  restoration  of  his 
people,  as  He  has  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  his 
prophets,  and  for  the  gathering  of  his  saints  to 
stand  upon  mount  Zion,  which  shall  be  the  city 
New  Jerusalem,  which  city  shall  be  built,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  temple  lot,  which  is  appointed  by  the 
finger  of  the  Lord,  in  the  western  boundaries  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and  dedicated  by  the  hand 
of  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  and  others  with  whom  the 
Lord  was  well  pleased. 

“  Verily  this  is  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  the 
city  New  Jerusalem  shall  be  built  by  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  saints  beginning  at  this  place,  even  the 
place  of  the  temple,  which  temple  shall  be  reared 
in  this  generation  ;  for  verily,  this  generation  shall 
not  all  pass  away  until  an  house  shall  be  built 
unto  the  Lord,  and  a  cloud  shall  rest  upon  it, 
which  cloud  shall  be  even  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
which  shall  fill  the  house.” — Covenants  and  Com- 
jnandrnents,  Sect.  iv.  {1,2. 

And  in  the  month  of  December,  1833,  a 
commandment  went  forth  for  a  general  gath¬ 
ering  in  all  the  churches  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  collect  funds  for  “  the 
redemption  of  Zion.”* 

How  far  the  investments  in  Missouri  may 
have  helped  to  embarrass  the  finances  of  the 
“  Church”  at  Kirtland,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  The  probability,  however,  is,  that  they 
had  no  small  share  in  the  caUistrophe  which 
eventually  accelerated  the  transfer  of  the 
centre  of  Mormonism  to  the  spot  prophetical¬ 
ly  pointed  out  as  the  place  in  which  the  New 
Jerusalem  should  be  erected.  And  certain 

it  is  that  the  most  stringent  measures  were 
•  •  ® 

taken  to  levy  contributions  upon  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church,  by  a  system  of  enforced 
donations,  which  had  much  more  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  confiscation  than  of  taxation.  The 
principle  of  complete  surrender  of  private 
property  was  laid  down  broadly,  soon  after 
the  removal  to  Kirtland,  in  the  first  instance 
under  the  guise  of  securing  support  for  the 
poor,  but  in  reality  for  enriching  the  Church, 
and  placing  all  the  property  of  the  membeis 
at  the  disposal  of  the  leaders. 

“  If  thou  lovest  me,  thou  shall  serve  me  and 
keep  all  my  commandments.  And  behold,  thou 
wilt  remember  the  poor,  and  consecrate  of  thy 
properties  for  their  support  that  which  thou  hast 
to  impart  unto  them  icilh  a  covenant  and  a  deed 
which  cannot  be  broken ;  and  inasmuch  as  ye  im¬ 
part  of  your  substance  unto  the  poor,  ye  will  do 
it  unto  me,  and  they  shall  be  laid  before  the 
bishop  of  my  church  and  his  counsellors,  two  of 

*  Covenants  and  Commandments,  Sect.  xcv.  §§ 
9,  10. 


the  elders,  or  high  priests,  such  as  he  shall  or  has 
appointed  and  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

“  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  after  they  are 
laid  before  the  bishop  of  my  church,  and  after  that 
he  has  received  these  testimonies  concerning^  the  con¬ 
secration  of  the  properties  of  my  church,  that  they 
cannot  be  taken  from  the  church  agreeably  to  my 
commandments;  every  man  shall  be  made  account¬ 
able  unto  me,  a  steward  over  his  own  property, 
or  that  which  he  has  received  by  consecration, 
inasmuch  as  is  sufficient  for  himself  and  family. 

“  And  again,  if  there  shall  he  jrroperties  in  the 
hands  of  the  church,  or  any  individuals  of  it,  more 
than  is  necessary  for  their  support,  after  this  first 
consecration,  rchich  is  a  residue  to  be  consecrated 
unto  the  bishop,  it  shall  be  bpt  to  administer  to 
those  who  have  not,  from  time  to  time,  that  every 
man  who  has  need  may  be  amply  supplied,  and 
receive  according  to  his  wants.  Therefore,  the 
residue  shall  be  kept  in  my  store-house,  to  adminis¬ 
ter  to  the  poor  and  the  needy,  as  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  high  council  of  the  church,  and  the  bishop 
and  his  council,  and  for  the  purpose  of  purchas¬ 
ing  lands  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  church,  and 
building  houses  of  worship,  and  building  up  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  which  is  hereafter  to  be  revealed, 
that  my  covenant  people  may  be  gathered  in  one 
in  that  day  when  I  shall  come  to  my  temple.  And 
this  I  do  for  the  salvation  of  my  people. 

“  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  he  that  sin- 
neth  and  repenteth  not,  shall  be  cast  out  of  the 
church,  and  shall  not  receive  again  that  which  he 
has  consecrated  unto  the  poor  and  needy  of  my 
church  ;  or  in  other  words  unto  me;  for  inasmuch 
as  ye  do  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  do  it  unto 
me;  for  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  which  I  spake 
by  the  mouths  of  my  prophets,  shall  be  fulfilled  ; 
for  I  will  consecrate  of  the  riches  of  those  who 
embrace  my  gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  unto  the 
poor  of  my  jK’ople  who  are  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

.  .  .” — Covenants  and  Commandments,  Sect, 

xiii.  8 — 11.  . 

However  unpalatable  this  system  might 
prove,  and  undoubtedly  did  prove,  to  many 
of  the  members,  and  especially  the  new 
comers,  it  was  constantly  enforced  by  “  reve¬ 
lations,”  and  carried  out  with  greater  rigor 
than  ever,  after  the  removal  from  Kirtland,  as 
appears  from  a  “  revelation”  given  at  Far 
West,  Missouri,  July  8,  1838,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  “  O  Lord,  show  unto  thy  ser¬ 
vants  ho\v  much  thou  requirest  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  thy  people  for  a  tithing.”  The 
answer  is  as  follows  : — 

“  Verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  require  all  their 
surplus  property  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
bishop  of  my  church  in  Zion,  for  the  building  of 
mine  house,  and  for  the  laying  the  foundation  of 
Zion  and  for  the  priesthood,  and  for  the  debts  of 
the  presidency  of  my  church  ;  and  this  shall  be 
the  beginning  of  the  tithing  of  my  people ;  and 
after  that,  those  who  have  thus  been  tithed,  shall 
pay  one-tenth  of  all  their  interest  annually,  and 
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this  shall  be  a  standing  law  unto  them  forever, 
for  my  holy  priesthood,  saith  the  Lord. 

“  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  all  those  who  gather  unto  the  land  of  Zion 
shall  be  tithed  of  their  surplus  properties,  and 
shall  observe  this  law,  or  they  shall  not  be  found 
worthy  to  abide  among  you.  And  I  say  unto  you, 
if  my  people  observe  not  this  law,  to  keep  it  holy, 
and  by  this  law  sanctify  the  land  of  Zion  unto 
me,  that  my  statutes  and  my  judgments  may  be 
kept  thereon,  that  it  may  be  most  holy  ;  behold, 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  not  be  a  land  of 
Zion  unto  you  ;  and  this  shall  be  an  ensample 
unto  all  the  stakes  cf  Zion.  Even  sc.  Amen.” 
Covenants  and  Commandments^  Sect.  evii. 

The  settlement  of  Zion,  however,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  most  confident  predictions,  and 
the  most  positive  and  explicit  “  revelations,” 
proved  an  utter  failure.  One  short  year  was 
sufficient  to  provoke  the  Alissourians  to  a 
war  of  extermination  against  the  sect,  which 
ended  in  its  expulsion  from  the  State,*  and 
its  removal  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  where,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  foundations 
of  the  famous  city  of  Nauvoo  were  laid  in 
1839.  To  avoid  the  confession  of  failure,  the 
prophet  boldly  asserted,  that  notwithstanding 
all  that  had  passed.  Independence  in  Jack- 
son  County,  Missouri,  was  the  place  where 
Zion  should  be  built ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
Nauvoo,  “  the  beautiful  city,”  was  to  be 
their  principal  “  stake,’’  until  “  the  time  of 
the  Gentiles  should  be  fulfilled.”  No  one 
could  suspect  the  straits  to  which  the  sect 
had  been  reduced,  the  sufferings  which  its 
members  had  undergone,  or  the  damage 
which  the  character  of  the  prophet  had  sus¬ 
tained,  from  the  tone  of  gratulation  and  of 
triumph,  and  of  arrogated  supremacy  over 
all  the  nations  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
which  pervades  the  “  revelation”  given  at 
Nauvoo  in  January,  1841  ; — 

“  I  say  unto  you,  that  you  are  now  called  imme¬ 
diately  lo  make  a  solemn  proclamation  of  my  gos- 
|)el,  and  of  this  stake  which  I  have  planted  to  be 
a  corner-stone  of  Zion,  which  shall  be  polished 
with  that  refinement  which  is  after  the  similitude 
of  a  palace.  This  proclamation  shall  be  made  to 
all  the  kings  of  the  world — to  the  four  corners 
thereof — to  the  honorable  president  elect,  and  the 
high-minded  governors  of  the  nation  in  which 
you  live,  and  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  scat¬ 
tered  abroad.  Let  it  be  written  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  shall  be  in  you  at  the  time  of  the  writing 
of  the  same ;  for  it  shall  be  given  you  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  know  my  will  concerning  those  kings 


*  For  an  account  of  the  wars  between  the  Mis¬ 
sourians  and  the  Mormonites,  see  Caswall,  The 
Prophet  of  the  Nineteenth  Century^  ch.  ix,  x. 
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and  authorities,  even  what  shall  befall  them  in  a 
time  to  come.  For,  behold,  1  am  about  to  call 
upon  them  to  give  heed  to  the  light  and  glory  of 
Zion,  for  the  set  time  has  come  to  favor  her.” — 
Covenants  and  Commandments^  Sect.  ciii.  §  1. 

At  Nauvoo  the  wickedness  of  the  Mormon 
system  reached  its  climax.  Flushed  by  his 
success,  after  the  most  fearful  reverses,  the 
prophet  now  overleapt  all  the  bonds  of  self- 
restraint,  and  in  more  than  one  sense  carried 
himself  as  the  Mahomet  of  the  West.  A  full, 
and  to  all  appearance  authentic,  account  of 
the  state  of  affiiirs  at  Nauvoo,*  and  of  the 
private  as  well  as  public  conduct  of  Joseph 
Smith  at  this  period,  is  given  by  one  whose 
testimony  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  follower  of 
the  prophet  to  repudiate,  considering  the  re¬ 
ception  which  was  given  him,  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  for  a  long  time  held  by  the 
prophet,  and  the  position  which  he  occupied 
at  Nauvoo,  where  he  continued  to  live  as  a 
Mormonite,  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months, 
holding,  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time, 
a  high  station  in  the  sect,  which  gave  him 
admission  to  all  its  mysteries,  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  its  secrets ; — we  allude  to  General 
J.  A.  Bennet,  whose  “  Expose  of  Joe  Smith 
and  of  Morraonism”  is  quoted  (No.  3)  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  According  to  J.  A.  Ben- 
net’s  owm  account,  he  never  was  a  believer 
in  Mormonism,  but  having  reasons  to  suspect 
the  Mormon  leader  of  “  a  daring  and  colossal 
scheme  of  rebellion  and  usurpation  through¬ 
out  the  Northwestern  States,”  having  in  fact 
documents  to  show  a  scheme  for  conquering 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  low'a,  and  Missouri, 
and  creating  a  despotic  military  and  religious 
empire,  w’ith  Joe  Smith  at  the  head,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  spy  out  the  land,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  feigned  himself  a  convert  to  Mormonism. 
However  questionable  the  morality  of  this 
proceeding  may  be,f  certain  it  is  that  the 
inspiration  of  Joseph  did  not  serve  him  to 
discern  the  traitor  in  the  camp.  So  far  from 
discovering  Bennet’s  real  intentions,  Joseph 


*  See  also  Caswall’s  City  of  the  Mormons;  or^ 
Three  Days  at  Nauvoo  in  1842. 

f  Bennet  himself  offers  a  kind  of  apology  for  it. 
“  Persons  unacquainted,”  he  says,  “  with  the  subject, 
can  scarcely  imagine  the  baseness  and  turpitude  of 
Mormon  principles,  or  the  horrid  practices  to  which 
these  principles  gave  rise.  When  they  learn  how 
habitually  the  Mormons  sacrifice  to  their  brutal  pro¬ 
pensities  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  young  and 
innocent  females ;  how  they  cruelly  persecute  those 
who  refuse  to  join  them,  and  how  they  murder  those 
who  attempt  to  expose  them ;  they  will  look  with 
indulgence  upon  almost  any  means  employed  to 
thwart  their  villanous  designs,  and  detect  and  dis¬ 
close  their  infamy.” 
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distinguished  him  by  “  revelation”  as  a  valu¬ 
able  accession  to  the  stall*  of  the  Church. 

“  Let  my  servant  James  A.  Bennet,  help  you  in 
your  labor  in  sending  my  word  to  the  kings  of 
the  people  of  the  earth,  and  stand  by  you,  even 
you  my  servant  Joseph  Smith,  in  the  hour  of 
affliction,  and  his  rew’ard  shall  not  fail  if  he  receive 
counsel ;  and  for  his  love  he  shall  be  great,  for  he 
shall  be  mine  if  he  do  this,  saith  the  Ix)rd.  I  have 
seen  the  work  which  he  hath  done,  which  I  ac¬ 
cept,  if  he  continue,  and  will  crown  him  withg 
blessings  and  great  glory.” — Covenants  and  Corn- 
mandments.  Sect.  ciii.,§  6. 

Such  a  “  revelation”  in  the  standard  book 
of  the  sect,  the  record  of  the  prophet’s  “  in¬ 
spired”  utterance,  bestowed  upon  a  man  who 
himself  openly  declares  that  he  never  was 
anything  but  a  spy  and  a  traitor  among 
the  “  saints,”  is  the  most  conclusive  evidence, 
if  any  were  needed,  that  Joseph  Smith  has 
no  pretensions  whatever  to  be  accounted  a 
prophet.  The  mistake  which  he  made  in 
pronouncing  Mr.  Caswall’s  manuscript  of  the 
Greek  Testament  a  dictionary  of  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,*  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with 
the  moral  mistake  of  his  reposing,  and  that 
professedly  while  under  the  influence  of  in¬ 
spiration,  the  greatest  confidence  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  was  in  fact  at  that  very  moment 
planning  his  destruction.  Nor  was  this  want 
of  discernment  confined  to  the  one  instance 
of  the  “  revelation”  quoted  above  ;  Bennet 
had  not  been  much  more  than  six  months  in 
Nauvoo,  where  Smith  was  then  omnipotent, 
before  he  combined  in  his  person  the  offices 
of  Mayor  of  the  City,  Major-General  of  the 
Nauvoo  Legion,  and  First  President  of  the 
Church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  when  he  determined 
to  leave  Nauvoo,  he  withdrew  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  consent  of  Joseph,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  City  Coun-  5 
cil.  All  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  his 
standing  in  society,  which  is  attested  by  a 
number  of  testimonials  of  the  first  respecta¬ 
bility,  impart  a  degree  of  credibility,  and  an 
air  of  authenticity,  to  the  report  of  General 
Bennet,  to  which  few  of  the  other  opponents 
of  Mormonism  can  lay  claim. 

Having,  then,  made  our  readers  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  history  and  character  of  our  wit¬ 
ness,  we  now  proceed  briefly  to  sum  up  the 
most  important  points  of  his  evidence.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  General  Bennet’s  statement,  the 
whole  community  at  Nauvoo  was  nothing 
more  than  a  huge  organization  for  the  grati- 
fication  of  the  rapacity,  the  lust,  and  lawless 

*  Caswall’s  History  of  the  Mormons,  pp.  36 — 37. 
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ambition  of  Joseph  Smith  and  his  associates. 
While  these  were  accommodated  with  com¬ 
fortable  quarters  at  the  public  expense,  and  ' 
lived  in  ease  and  comparative  luxury,  their 
deluded  followers  were  exposed  to  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  privation.  This  Bennet  states,  both 
upon  his  own  authority,  and  upon  that  of 
others  whose  evidence  he  quotes  ;  and,  in  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  prophet 
acted,  he  adduces  the  following  anecdote  : 

“  At  the  very  time  that  the  elders  of  this 
Church,  and  indeed  the  poorer  class  were  sufTering 
from  the  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
Smith  demanded  at  the  hands  of  the  people  1200 
dollars  per  year,  in  order  to  aggrandize  himself 
and  enable  him  to  live  in  luxury.  And  when 
some  complained  that  this  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  rules  of  the  Church,  he  remarked  that  if  he 
could  not  obtain  his  demand,  his  people  might 
go  to  h — ,  and  he  would  go  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.” — BenneCs  History  of  the  Saints,  p.  60. 

While  the  general  multitude  of  believers 
in  Mormonism  were  thus  left  to  toil  and  to 
starve,  being  deprived  of  their  property  by 
“  revelations,”  under  the  plea  of  its  being  de¬ 
voted  to  the  service  of  the  Most  High,  there 
was  an  extensive  organization,  under  the  name 
of  the  Order  Lodge,  to  which  those  who 
were  thought  worthy  of  it  were  initiated,  by 
the  most  ridiculous,  profane,  and  indecent 
mysteries  *.  Among  the  ceremonies  which 
took  place  at  these  secret  rites,  was  a  blas¬ 
phemous  personation  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
in  which,  in  General  Bennet’s  time,  God  the 
Father  was  represented  by  Joseph,  God  the 
Son  by  his  brother  Hyrum  Smith,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  by  one  George  Miller.  One 
of  the  most  horrible  features  of  this  secret 
organization  was  the  spiritual  seraglio,  form¬ 
ed  for  the  gratification  of  the  profligate  pro¬ 
pensities  of  the  prophet,  and  of  the  other 
leaders  of  that  sect.  We  cannot  pullute  our 
pages  with  any  of  the  details  given  by 
General  Bennet ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
a  regular  course  of  initiation  took  place, 
of  both  married  and  unmarried  females, 
through  three  degrees,  or  orders,  that 
of  the  “  Cyprian  Saints,”  or  the  “  Saints 
of  the  White  Veil,” — that  of  the  “  Cham- 


*  Tlie  account  given  by  Bennet  of  this  Order 
Lodge  is  confirmed  by  a  curious  Tract,  republished 
by  Arthur  Hall  (Ijondon),  entitled,  “  Sketch  of  the 
Rise,  Progress,  and  Dispersion  of  the  Mormons.  By 
John  Thomas,  M.D.,  Author  of  “  Elpin  Israel,”  Vir¬ 
ginia,  U.  S.  of  America  ;  to  which  is  added.  An  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Nauvoo  Temple  Mysteries,  and  other 
Abominations,  practised  by  the  Mormons  previous 
to  their  Emigration  for  California.  By  Increase 
M’Gee  Van  Dusen,  formerly  one  of  the  Initiated.” 
27 
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bered  Sisters  of  Charitj,”  or  “  Saints  of  the 
Green  Veil,” — and,  lastly,  that  of  “  Clois¬ 
tered  Saints,”  “  Consecratees  of  the  Closter,” 
or  “  Saints  of  the  Black  Veil the  adepts  of 
the  last  and  highest  degree  in  this  ascending 
scale  of  corruption  being  exempted  from  any 
restraint,  and  living  in  the  indulgence  of  the 
gp'ossest  debauchery  wth  the  leaders  of  the 
sect,  and  especially  with  the  prophet  himself, 
who  in  this  select  circle  assumed  the  fami¬ 
liar  soubriquet  of  the  “  Old  White  Hat.’’ 

Another  and  most  frightful  part  of  this 
secret  organization  was  the  body  of  despe¬ 
radoes,  incorporated  originally  at  Zion,  in 
Missouri,  under  the  mysterious  name  of  the 
Daughter  of  Zion,”  otherwise  called  “  the  Dan- 
ites  men  who  were  solemnly  bound  under 
a  fearful  oath,  and  under  the  penalty  of  in¬ 
stant  and  certain  death,  to  execute  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  leaders,  and  especially  of  the 
prophet  himself,  whatever  they  might  be : 
robbery,  perjury,  murder,  or  whatever  other 
crime  it  w  as  desirable  to  commit,  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  interests  of  the  ruling  body,  these 
“  Danites”  were  ready  to  execute.  At  the 
time  of  General  Bennet’s  sojourn  at  Nauvoo, 
their  number  was  1200,  and  out  of  them  the 
twelve  most  desperate  characters  were  se¬ 
lected,  and  distinguished  by  the  appellation, 
the  “  destroying  angels,”  or,  less  obviously 
to  the  uninitiated,  the  “  flying  angels.”  Most 
daring  assassinations,  at  great  distances,  as 
well  as  at  the  Mormon  city  itself,  were 
planned  and  carried  into  eflect ;  among  them 
that  of  Governor  Boggs  of  Missouri,  whose 
violent  death  Smith  had  the  audacity  to  pre¬ 
dict.  Bennet  himself  was  in  no  small  dan¬ 
ger  from  these  emissaries  of  death,  after  his 
separation  from  the  sect ;  but  being  thorough¬ 
ly  aware  of  the  system,  he  was  on  his  guard 
and  managed  to  escape  : 

“  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousandths  of 
all  the  faithful,'^  says  General  Bennet“  **  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  regard  Joe  Smith  as  God’s  vice¬ 
gerent  on  earth,  and  obey  him  accordingly ;  and 
all  the  Danites  of  that  Church  (and,  by-the-by, 
tliey  compose  no  very  inconsiderable  proportion 
of  their  mighty  hosts),  arc  sworn  to  receive  him 
as  the  supreme  lord  of  the  Church,  and  to  obey 
him  as  the  supreme  God.  If  therefore,  any  state 
officer,  in  the  administration  of  public  justice, 
happens  to  give  offence  to  his  Holiness  the  Pro¬ 
phet,  it  becomes  the  will  of  God,  as  spoken  by  the 
mouth  of  his  prophet,  that  that  functionary  should 
DIE  ;  and  his  followers,  the  faithful  saints,  imme¬ 
diately  set  about  the  work  of  assassination,  in 
obedience,  as  they  suppose,  to  their  Divine  mas¬ 
ter  ;  and  for  which  noble  deed  they  expect  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  excellent  and  superior  glory  in  the  ce¬ 
lestial  kingdom . ” 


“  The  standard  of  morality  and  Christian  excel¬ 
lence  with  them  is  quite  unstable.  Joe  Smith  has 
but  to  give  the  tcorJ,  and  it  becomes  the  law 
which  they  delight  to  obey — because  it  comes 
FROM  God  !  ! !  Acts,  therefore,  which  but  yester¬ 
day  were  considered  the  most  immoral,  wicked, 
and  devilish — to-day  are  the  most  moral,  right¬ 
eous,  and  God-like;  because  God,  who  makes 
right,  has  so  declared  it  by  the  mouth  of  his  anoint¬ 
ed  prophet^ — Bennet's  History  of  the  Saints,  pp. 
148,  149. 

Although,  after  all  that  has  been  stated 
respecting  the  character  and  carreer  of  the 
founder  of  Mormonism,  it  is  impossible  that 
he  should  be  regarded  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  a  daring  impostor,  yet  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdotes  are  not  without  interest,  as 
showing  the  tone  of  his  mind. 

“  One  day,  Joe,  the  prophet,  was  gravely  dic¬ 
tating  to  George  Robinson  a  revelation  which  be 
had  just  received  from  the  Lord.  Robinson, 
according  to  custom,  wrote  down  the  very  words 
the  Lord  spake  to  Joe,  and  in  the  exact  order  in 
which  the  latter  heard  them.  He  had  written  for 
some  considerable  time,  when  Smith’s  inspiration 
began  to  flag ;  and  to  gain  breath,  he  requested 
Robinson  to  read  over  what  he  had  written.  He 
did  so,  until  he  came  to  a  particular  passage, 
when  Smith  interrupted  him,  and  desired  to  have 
that  read  again.  Robinson  complied  ;  and  Smith, 
shaking  his  head,  knitting  his  brows,  and  looking 
very  much  perplexed,  said — ‘  That  will  never  do  ! 
you  must  alter  that,  George.’  Robinson,  though 
not  a  little  surprised  at  ‘  the  Lord's  blunder,'  did 
as  he  was  directed,  and  changed  the  offensive 
passage  into  one  more  fit  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Gentiles.” — BenneCs  History  of  the  Saints,  p. 
176. 


Upon  another  occasion  : — 

“  As  General  Bennet  and  Smith  were  walking 
together  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  Smith 
suddenly  said  to  him,  in  a  peculiarly  inquiring 
manner  :  ‘  General,  Harris  says  that  you  have  no 
faith,  and  that  you  do  not  bt'Iieve  that  we  shall 
ever  obtain  our  inheritances  in  Jackson  County, 
Missouri.’  Though  somewhat  perplexed  by  the 
prophet’s  remark,  and  still  more  by  bis  manner, 
Bennet  coldly  replied  :  ‘  What  does  Harris  know 
about  my  belief,  or  the  real  state  of  my  mind  ?  1 
like  to  tease  him  now  and  then  about  it,  as  he  is 
so  firm  in  the  faith,  and  takes  it  all  in  such  good 
part.’  ‘  Well,’  said  Joe,  laughing  heartily,  ‘  I 
guess  you  have  got  about  as  much  faith  as  I  have. 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !’  ‘I  should  judge  about  as  much,’ 
was  Bennet’s  reply.” — Bennet's  History  of  the 
Saints,  p.  176. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  community  govern¬ 
ed  upon  a  system  of  such  daring  iniquity 
should  have  been  torn  by  internal  dissensions, 
and  regarded  with  suspicion  and  hostility  by 
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all  around.  Many  of  those  whom  the 
prophet  associated  with  himself  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Nauvoo,  separated  from  him ; 
among  them  some  of  his  early  accomplices, 
and  even  Sidney  Rigdon  himself,  the  partner 
of  his  fraud  from  the  beginning — the  feelings 
of  the  father  overcoming  every  other  consid¬ 
eration,  on  his  making  the  discovery  that 
Smith  had  attempted  to  add  his  daughter  to 
the  number  of  his  “spiritual  wives.”  The 
depredations  of  the  Mormonites,  and  their 
lawless  conduct,  soon  rendered  them  as 
obnoxious  in  Illinois  as  they  had  been  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  after  another  Mormon  war,  in  the 
course  of  which  Joseph  himself,  with  his 
brother  Hyrum,  lost  his  life,  being  shot  by 
an  armed  mob,  in  Carthage  gaol,  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  Nauvooans  migrated  still  further 
west,  and  effected  a  settlement  in  California, 
where  they  cut  a  conspicuous  figure,  in  that 
entertaining  and  instructive  work,  recently 
published  ;  Life  in  the  Far  West,  by  G.  F. 
Ruxton. 

But  what  is  truly  surprising,  is  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  reverses  which  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  sect  suffered,  their  dissensions 
among  one  another,  and  the  exposure  of  the 
fraud  and  imposture  of  the  prophet  himselfi 
thousands  should  still  be  found  who  regard 
Joseph  in  the  light  of  a  martyr  ;  who  receive 
the  “  Book  of  Mormon”  and  the  “  Doctrine 
and  Covenants”  as  inspired  writings ;  and 
who  look  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises 


given  to  the  “  Latter  Day  Saints”  by  the 
vilest  religious  impostor  which  the  world  has 
seen  since  the  days  of  Mahomet.  At  this 
present  moment  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  Mormonites  in  England 
is  not  much  under  30,000.  In  London  and 
the  suburbs  alone  they  have  near  upon 
twenty  different  meeting-houses,  though  all 
of  very  moderate  dimensions.  With  fanati¬ 
cal  expectations  of  worldly  prosperity  and 
temporal  glory,  the  professors  of  Mormonism 
combine  the  most  bitter  hostility  against 
every  existing  religious  system,  and  especial¬ 
ly  against  the  true  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  whose  commission  they  deny,  and 
w’hose  ordinances  they  revile  in  the  grossest 
and  most  ofiensive  terms.  Their  creed  is  a 
tissue  of  ignorance  and  profaneness,  founded 
upon  the  most  palpable  perversions  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  characterized  by  the  most 
carnal  conceptions  of  things  spiritual.  We 
had  intended  to  have  given  an  outline  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  sect  as  they  are  set  forth  at 
the  present  time  by  the  preachers  of  Mormon¬ 
ism  in  Europe  and  in  America  ;  but  we  have 
already  so  far  exceeded  our  limits,  that  we 
must  adjourn  this  part  of  our  proposed  labors 
to  a  future  opportunity,  if,  indeed  we  shall 
ever  be  able  to  afford  leisure  and  space  to 
revert  to  a  subject  which  would  be  altogether 
unworthy  of  serious  attention,  but  for  the 
extensive  spread  among  our  benighted  popu¬ 
lations  of  so  fearful  a  spiritual  pestilence. 


The  Author  of  “  The  Amber  Witch.” —  | 
The  Pomeranian  pastor,  Meinhold,  whose  sin-  j 
gular  romance,  the  Amber  Witch,  is  well  known 
in  England  through  more  than  one  transla¬ 
tion,  has  just  been  condemned  to  three 
months’  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  thalers,  besides  costs,  for  slander 
against  another  clergyman,  named  Stosch,  in 
a  communication  published  in  the  New  Prus¬ 
sian  Zeitang,  The  sentence  was  rendered 
more  severe  than  usual  in  such  cases  by 
the  fact  that  Meinhold  had  previously  been 
condemned  for  the  same  offence  against 
another  party.  The  Amber  Witch  is  one  of 
the  “  curiosities  of  literature,”  for  in  the  last 
German  editition  the  author  is  obliged  to 
prove  that  it  is  entirely  a  work  of  imagin¬ 


ation,  and  not  as  almost  all  the  German  crit¬ 
ics  believed  it  to  be  when  it  first  appeared, 
the  reprint  of  an  old  chronicle.  “  It  was,  in 
fact,”  says  the  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
“  written  as  a  trap  for  the  disciples  of  Strauss 
and  his  school,  who  had  pronounced  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
to  be  a  collection  of  legends,  from  historical 
research,  assisted  by  *  internal  evidence.’ 
Meinhold  did  not  spare  them  when  they  fell 
into  the  snare,  and  made  merry  with  the  his¬ 
torical  knowledge  and  critical  acumen  that 
could  not  detect  the  contemporary  romancer 
under  the  mask  of  the  chronicler  of  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  while  they  decided  so  positively 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  most  ancient  writ¬ 
ings  in  the  world.” 
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MIRABEAU. 


AN  ANECDOTE  OF  HIS  PRIVATE  LIFE. 


i 


The  public  life  as  well  as  the  private  char¬ 
acter  of  Mirabeau  are  universally  known  ;  but 
the  following  anecdote  has  not,  we  believe, 
been  recorded  in  any  of  the  biographies.  The 
particulars  were  included  in  the  brief  fur¬ 
nished  to  M.  de  Galitzane,  advocate-general 
in  the  parliament  of  Provence,  when  he  was 
retained  for  the  defence  of  Madame  Mirabeau 
in  her  husband’s  protest  against  her.  M.  de 
Galitzane  afterwards  followed  the  Bourbons 
into  exile,  and  returned  with  them  in  1814  ; 
and  it  is  on  his  authority  that  the  story  is 
given  as  fact. 

Mirabeau  had  just  been  released  from  the 
donjon  of  the  castle  of  Vincennes  near  Paris. 
He  had  been  confined  there  for  three  years 
and  a  half,  by  virtue  of  that  most  odious 
mandate,  a  lettre-de-cachet.  His  imprison¬ 
ment  had  been  of  a  most  painful  nature ;  and 
it  was  prolonged  at  the  instance  of  his  father 
the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau.  On  his  being  re¬ 
conciled  to  his  father,  the  confinement  ter¬ 
minated,  in  the  year  l^SO,  when  Mirabeau 
was  thirty-one  years  of  age. 

One  of  his  father’s  conditions  was,  that 
Mirabeau  should  reside  for  some  time  at  a 
distance  from  Paris  ;  and  it  was  settled  that 
he  should  go  on  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Count  du  Saillant,  whose  estate  was  situated 
a  few  leagues  from  the  city  of  Limoges,  the 
capital  of  the  Limousin.  Accordingly  the 
count  went  to  Vincennes  to  receive  Mira¬ 
beau  on  the  day  of  his  liberation,  and  they 
pursued  their  journey  at  once  with  all  speed. 

The  arrival  of  Mirabeau  at  the  ancient 
manorial  chateau  created  a  fjreat  sensation 
in  that  remote  part  of  France.  The  country 
gentlemen  residing  in  the  neighborhood  had 
often  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  remarkable 
man,  not  only  on  account  of  his  brilliant 
talents,  but  also  for  his  violent  passions ;  and 
they  hastened  to  the  chateau  to  contemplate 
a  being  who  had  excited  their  curiosity  to  an 
extraordinary  pitch.  The  greater  portion  of 
these  country  squires  were  mere  sportsmen, 


whose  knowledge  did  not  extend  much  be¬ 
yond  the  names  and  qualities  of  their  dogs 
and  horses,  and  in  whose  houses  it  would  have 
been  almost  in  vain  to  seek  for  any  other  book 
than  the  local  almanac,  containing  the  list  of 
the  fairs  and  markets,  to  whijh  they  repaired 
with  the  utmost  punctuality,  to  loiter  away 
their  time,  talk  about  their  rural  affairs,  dine 
abundantly,  and  wash  down  their  food  with 
strong  Auvergne  wine. 

Count  du  Saillant  was  quite  of  a  different 
stamp  from  his  neighbors.  He  had  seen  the 
world,  he  commanded  a  regiment,  and  at  that 
period  his  chateau  was  perhaps  the  must  civil¬ 
ized  country  residence  in  the  Limousin.  Peo¬ 
ple  came  from  a  considerable  distance  to  visit 
its  hospitable  owner  ;  and  among  the  guests 
there  was  a  curious  mixture  of  provincial  odd¬ 
ities,  clad  in  their  quaint  costumes.  At  that 
epoch,  indeed,  the  young  Limousin  noblemen, 
when  they  joined  their  regiments,  to  don  their 
sword  and  epaulettes  for  the  first  time,  were 
very  slightly  to  be  distinguished,  either  by 
their  manners  or  appearance,  from  their  rus¬ 
tic  retainers. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined,  then,  that  Mi¬ 
rabeau,  who  was  gifted  with  brilliant  natural 
qualities,  cultivated  and  polished  by  educa¬ 
tion — a  man,  moreover,  who  had  seen  much 
of  the  world,  and  had  been  engaged  in  seve¬ 
ral  strange  and  perilous  adventures — occu¬ 
pied  the  most  conspicuous  post  in  this 
society,  many  of  the  component  members 
whereof  seemed  to  have  barely  reached  the 
first  degrees  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  His 
vigorous  frame ;  his  enormous  head,  aug¬ 
mented  in  bulk  by  a  lofty  frizzled  coiffure  ; 
his  huge  face,  indented  with  scars,  and  fur¬ 
rowed  with  seams,  from  the  effect  of  small¬ 
pox  injudiciously  treated  in  his  childhood  ; 
ids  piercing  eyes,  the  reflection  of  the  tu¬ 
multuous  passions  at  war  within  him  ;  his 
mouth,  whose  expression  indicated  in  turn 
irony,  disdain,  indignation,  and  benevolence  ; 
his  dress,  always  carefully  attended  to,  but 
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in  an  exaggerated  style,  giving  him  some¬ 
what  the  air  of  a  traveling  charlatan  decked 
out  with  embroidery,  large  frill,  and  ruffles  ; 
in  short,  this  extraordinary  looking  individual 
astonished  the  country  folks  even  before  he 
opened  his  mouth.  But  when  his  sonorous 
voice  was  heard,  and  his  imagination,  heated 
by  some  interesting  subject  of  conversation, 
imparted  a  high  degree  of  energy  to  his  elo¬ 
quence,  some  of  the  worthy  rustic  hearers  ' 
felt  as  though  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a 
saint,  others  in  that  of  a  devil ;  and  accord-  | 
ing  to  their  several  impressions,  they  were 
tempted  either  to  fall  down  at  his  feet,  or  to 
exorcise  him  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  uttering  a  prayer. 

Seated  in  a  large  antique  arm-chair,  with 
his  feet  stretched  out  on  the  floor,  Mirabeau 
often  contemplated,  with  a  smile  playing  on 
his  lips,  those  men,  w’ho  seemed  to  belong  to 
the  primitive  ages ;  so  simple,  frank,  and  at 
the  same  time  clownish,  were  they  in  their 
manners.  He  listened  to  their  conversa¬ 
tions,  which  generally  turned  upon  the  chase, 
the  exploits  of  their  dogs,  or  the  excellence 
of  their  horses,  of  whose  breed  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  they  were  very  proud.  Mirabeau 
entered  freely  into  their  notions  ;  took  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  success  of  their  sporting  pro¬ 
jects  ;  talked,  too,  about  crops ;  chestnuts, 
of  which  large  quantities  are  produced  in  the 
Limousin ;  live  and  dead  stock ;  ameliora¬ 
tions  in  husbandry ;  and  so  forth ;  and  he 
quite  won  the  hearts  of  the  company  by  his 
familiarity  with  the  topics  in  which  they 
felt  the  most  interest,  and  by  his  good 
nature. 

This  monotonous  life  was,  however,  fre¬ 
quently  wearisome  to  Mirabeau ;  and  in  order 
to  vary  it,  and  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  after 
being  occupied  for  several  hours  in  writing, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  fowling-piece, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and 
putting  a  book  into  his  game-bag,  he  would 
frequently  make  long  excursions  on  foot  in 
every  direction.  He  admired  the  noble 
forests  of  chestnut-trees  wliich  abound  in  the 
Limousin ;  the  vast  meadows,  where  nume¬ 
rous  herds  of  cattle  of  a  superior  breed  are 
reared;  and  the  running  streams  by  which 
that  picturesque  country  is  intersected.  He 
generally  returned  to  the  chateau  long  after 
sunset,  saying  that  night  scenery  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  attractive  to  him. 

It  was  during  and  after  supper  that  those 
conversations  took  place  for  which  Mirabeau 
supplied  the  principal  and  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  materials.  He  possessed  the  knack  of 
provoking  objections  to  what  he  might  ad¬ 


vance,  in  order  to  combat  them,  as  he  did 
with  great  force  of  logic  and  in  energetic 
language ;  and  thus  he  gave  himself  lessons 
in  argument,  caring  little  about  his  auditory, 
his  sole  aim  beinij  to  exercise  his  mental  in- 
genuity  and  to  cultivate  eloquence.  Above 
all,  he  was  fond  of  discussing  religious  mat¬ 
ters  with  the  cure  of  the  parish.  Without 
displaying  much  latitudinarianism,  he  dis¬ 
puted  several  points  of  doctrine  and  certain 
pretensions  of  the  church  so  acutely,  that  the 
pastor  could  say  but  little  in  reply.  This 
astonished  the  Limousin  gentry,  who,  up  to 
that  time,  had  listened  to  nothing  but  the 
drowsy  discourses  of  their  cures,  or  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  some  obscure  mendicant  friars,  and 
who  placed  implicit  faith  in  the  dogmas  of 
the  church.  The  faith  of  a  few  was  shaken, 
but  the  greater  number  of  his  hearers  were 
very  much  tempted  to  look  upon  the  visitor 
as  an  emissary  of  Satan  sent  to  the  chateau 
to  destroy  them.  The  cure,  however,  did 
not  despair  of  eventually  converting  Mira¬ 
beau. 

At  this  period  several  robberies  had  taken 
place  at  no  great  distance  from  the  chateau : 
four  or  five  farmers  had  been  stopped  shortly 
after  nightfall  on  their  return  from  the  mar¬ 
ket-towns,  and  robbed  of  their  purses.  Not 
one  of  these  persons  had  oflered  any  resist¬ 
ance,  for  each  preferred  to  make  a  sacrifice 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  a  struggle  in  a 
country  full  of  ravines,  and  covered  with  a 
rank  vegetation  very  favorable  to  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  brigands,  who  might  be  lying  in 
wait  to  massacre  any  individual  who  might 
resist  the  one  detached  from  the  band  to  de¬ 
mand  the  traveler’s  money  or  his  life.  These 
outrajfes  ceased  for  a  short  time,  but  they 
soon  recommenced,  arid  the  robbers  remained 
undiscovered. 

One  evening,  about  an  hour  after  sunset,  a 
guest  arrived  at  the  chateau.  He  was  one 
of  Count  du  Saillant’s  most  intimate  friends^ 
and  was  on  his  way  home  from  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  fair.  This  gentleman  appeared  to  be 
very  thoughtful,  and  spoke  but  little,  which 
surprised  everybody,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
usually  a  merry  companion.  His  gasconades 
had  frequently  roused  Mirabeau  from  his 
reveries,  and  of  this  he  was  not  a  little  proud. 
He  had  not  the  reputation  of  being  particu¬ 
larly  courageous,  however,  though  he  often 
told  glowing  tales  about  his  own  exploits ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  took  the 
roars  of  laughter  with  which  they  were 
usually  received  very  good-humoredly. 

Count  du  Saillant  being  much  surprised  at 
I  this  sudden  change  in  his  friend’s  manner 
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took  him  aside  after  supper,  and  begged  that 
he  would  accompany  him  to  another  room. 
When  they  were  there  alone,  he  tried  in  vain 
for  a  long  time  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer  to  his  anxious  inquiries  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  friend’s  unwonted  melancholy  and  taci¬ 
turnity.  At  length  the  visitor  said — “Nay, 
nay ;  you  would  never  believe  it.  You  would 
declare  that  I  was  telling  you  one  of  my  fa¬ 
bles,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  them;  and 
perhaps  this  time  we  might  fall  out.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  cried  Count  du 
Saillant :  “  this  seems  to  be  a  serious  affair. 
Am  I,  then,  connected  with  your  presenti¬ 
ments  ?” 

“ Not  exactly  jyow,  but” — 

“  What  does  this  but  mean  ?  Has  it  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  my  wife  ?  Explain  your¬ 
self.” 

“  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  Madame  du 
Saillant  is  in  nowise  concerned  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  ;  but ” - 

“  But ! — but  !  you  tire  me  out  with  your 
huts.  Are  you  resolved  still  to  worry  me 
with  your  mysteries  ?  Tell  me  at  once  what 
has  occurred — what  has  happened  to  you  ?” 

“  Oh,  nothing — nothing  at  all.  No  doubt 
I  was  frii^htened.” 

“  Frightened  ! — and  at  what  ?  By  whom  ? 
For  God’s  sake,  my  dear  friend,  do  not  pro¬ 
long  this  painful  state  of  uncertainty.” 

“  Do  you  really  wish  me  to  speak  out  ?” 

“  Not  only  so,  but  I  demand  this  of  you 
as  an  act  of  friendship.” 

“  Well,  I  was  stopped  to-night  at  about 
the  distance  of  half  a  league  from  your  cha¬ 
teau.” 

“  Stopped  !  In  what  way  ?  By  whom  ?” 

“  Why,  stopped  as  people  are  stopped  by 
footpads.  A  gun  was  leveled  at  me  ;  1  was 
peremptorily  ordered  to  deliver  up  my 
purse  ;  I  threw  it  down  on  the  ground,  and 
galloped  off.  Do  not  ask  me  any  more  ques¬ 
tions.” 

“  Why  not  ?  I  wish  to  know  all.  Should 
you  know  the  robber  again  ?  Did  you  no¬ 
tice  his  figure  and  general  appearance  ?” 

“  It  being  dark,  I  could  not  exactly  dis¬ 
cover  :  I  cannot  positively  say.  However, 
it  seems  to  me” - 

“  What  seems  to  you  ?  What  or  whom 
do  you  think  you  saw  ?” 

“  I  never  can  tell  you.” 

“  Speak — speak  :  you  cannot  surely  wish 
to  screen  a  malefactor  from  justice  ?” 

“  No ;  but  if  the  said  malefactor  should 
be” - 

“  If  he  were  my  own  son,  I  should  insist 
upon  your  telling  me.” 


“  Well,  then,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
robber  was  your  brother-in-law,  Mirabeau  ! 
But  I  might  be  mistaken ;  and,  as  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  fear” - 

“  Impossible:  no,  it  cannot  be.  Mirabeau 
a  footpad  !  No,  no.  You  are  mistaken,  my 
good  friend.” 

“  Certainly — certainly.’’ 

“  Let  us  not  speak  any  more  of  this,”  said 
Count  du  Saillant.  “  We  will  return  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  as  gay 
as  usual ;  if  not,  I  shall  set  you  down  as  a 
madman.  I  will  so  manage  that  our  absence 
shall  not  be  thought  anything  of.”  And 
the  gentlemen  re-entered  the  drawing-room, 
one  a  short  time  before  the  other. 

The  visitor  succeeded  in  resuming  his  ac¬ 
customed  manner  ;  but  the  count  fell  into  a 
gloomy  reverie,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts.  He 
could  not  banish  fiom  his  mind  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  stoi  y  he  had  heard :  it  haunted  him  ; 
and  at  last,  worn  out  with  the  most  painful 
conjectures,  he  again  took  his  friend  aside, 
questioned  him  afresh,  and  the  result  was, 
that  a  plan  was  agreed  upon  for  solving  the 

mystery.  It  was  arranged  that  M.  De - 

should  in  the  course  of  the  evening  mention 
casually,  as  it  were,  tliat  he  was  engaged  on 
a  certain  day  to  meet  a  party  at  a  friend’s 
house  to  dinner,  and  that  he  proposed  com¬ 
ing  afterwards  to  take  a  bed  at  the  chateau, 
where  he  hoped  to  arrive  at  about  nine  in 
the  evening.  The  announcement  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  made  in  the  course  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  when  all  the  guests  were  present — 
good  care  being  taken  that  it  should  be 
heard  by  Mirabeau,  who  at  the  time  was 
playing  a  game  of  chess  with  the  curd. 

A  week  passed  away,  in  the  course  of 
which  a  farmer  was  stopped  and  robbed  of  his 
purse ;  and  at  length  the  critical  night  arrived. 

Count  du  Saillant  was  upon  the  rack  the 
whole  evening ;  and  his  anxiety  became  al¬ 
most  unbearable  when  the  hour  for  his 
friend’s  promised  arrival  had  passed  without 
his  having  made  his  appearance.  Neither 
had  Mirabeau  returned  from  his  nocturnal 
promenade.  Presently  a  storm  of  lightning, 
thunder,  and  heavy  rain  came  on;  in  the 
midst  of  it  the  bell  at  the  gate  of  the  court¬ 
yard  rang  loudly.  The  count  rushed  out  of 
the  room  into  the  court-yard,  heedless  of  the 
contending  elements ;  and  before  the  groom 
could  arrive  to  take  his  friend’s  horse,  the 
anxious  host  was  at  his  side.  His  guest  was 
in  the  act  of  dismounting. 

“  Well,”  said  M.  De - ,  “  I  have  been 

stopped.  It  is  really  he.  I  recognized  him 
perfectly.” 
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Not  a  word  more  was  spoken  then  ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  groom  had  led  the  horse  to 

the  stables,  M.  De -  rapidly,  told  the 

count  that,  during  the  storm,  and  as  he  was 
riding  along,  a  man,  who  was  half-concealed 
behind  a  very  large  tree,  ordered  him  to 
throw  down  his  purse.  At  that  moment  a 
flash  of  lightning  enabled  him  to  discover  a 
portion  of  the  robber’s  person,  and  M.  De 

- rode  at  him ;  but  the  robber  retreated 

a  few  paces,  and  then  leveling  his  gun  at  the 
horseman,  cried  with  a  powerful  voice,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  mistake,  “  Pass  on,  or 
you  are  a  dead  man!”  Another  flash  of 
lightning  showed  the  whole  of  the  robber’s 
figure :  it  was  Mirabeau,  whose  voice  had  al¬ 
ready  betrayed  him  !  The  wayfarer,  having 
no  inclination  to  be  shot,  put  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  soon  reached  the  chateau. 

The  count  enjoined  strict  silence,  and 
begged  of  his  friend  to  avoid  displaying  any 
change  in  his  usual  demeanor  when  in  com- , 
pany  with  the  other  guests ;  he  then  ordered 
his  valet  to  come  again  to  him  as  soon  as 
Mirabeau  should  return.  Half  an  hour  after¬ 
wards  Mirabeau  arrived.  He  was  wet  to  the 
skin,  and  hastened  to  his  own  room ;  he  told 
the  servant  to  inform  the  count  that  he  could 
not  join  the  company  at  the  evening  meal, 
and  begged  that  his  supper  might  be  brought 
to  his  room ;  and  he  went  to  bed  as  soon  as 
he  had  supped. 

All  went  on  as  usual  with  the  party  as¬ 
sembled  below,  excepting  that  the  gentleman 
who  had  had  so  unpleasant  an  adventure  on 
the  road  appeared  more  gay  than  usual. 

When  his  guests  had  all  departed,  the 
master  of  the  house  repaired  alone  to  his 
brother-in-law’s  apartment.  He  found  him 
fast  asleep,  and  was  obliged  to  shake  him 
rather  violently  before  he  could  rouse  him. 

What’s  the  matter  ?  Who’s  there  ?  What 
do  you  want  with  me?”  cried  Mirabeau, 
staring  at  his  brother-in-law,  whose  eyes 
were  flashing  with  rage  and  disgust. 

“  What  do  I  want  ?  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  you  are  a  wretch !” 

“  A  fine  compliment,  truly  !”  replied  Mira¬ 
beau  with  the  greatest  coolness.  “  It  was 
scarcely  worth  while  to  awaken  me  only  to 
abuse  me  :  go  away  and  let  me  sleep.” 

“  Can  you  sleep  after  having  committed  so 
bad  an  action  ?  Tell  me — where  did  you 
pass  the  evening  ?  Why  did  you  not  join  us 
at  the  supper-table  ?” 

“  I  was  wet  through — tired — harrassed :  I 
had  been  overtaken  by  the  storm.  Are  you 
satisfied  now?  Go,  and  let  me  get  some 
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sleep:  do  you  want  to  keep  me  chattering  al 
night?” 

“  I  insist  upon  an  explanation  of  your 
strange  conduct.  You  stopped  Monsieur 

De - on  his  way  hither  this  evening:  this 

is  the  second  time  you  have  attacked  that 
gentleman,  for  he  recognized  you  as  the  same 
man  who  robbed  him  a  week  ago.  You  have 
turned  highwayman  then !” 

“  Would  it  not  have  been  all  in  good  time 
to  tell  me  this  to-morrow  morning?”  said 
Mirabeau  with  inimitable  sang-froid.  “  Sup¬ 
posing  that  I  did  stop  your  friend,  what  of 
that  ?” 

“  That  you  are  a  wretch  !” 

“  And  that  you  are  a  fool,  my  dear  Du 
Saillant.  Do  you  imagine  that  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  his  money  that  I  stopped  this  poor 
country  squire  ?  I  wished  to  put  him  to  the 
proof,  and  to  put  myself  to  the  proof.  1 
wished  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  resolution 
was  necessary  in  order  to  place  one’s  self  in 
formal  opposition  to  the  most  sacred  laws  of 
society :  the  trial  was  a  dangerous  one ;  but 
I  have  made  it  several  times.  I  am  satisfied 
with  myself — but  your  friend  is  a  coward.” 
He  then  felt  in  the  pocket  of  his  waistcoat, 
which  lay  on  a  chair  by  his  bedside,  and 
drawing  a  key  from  it,  said,  “Take  this  key, 
open  my  scrutoire,  and  bring  me  the  second 
drawer  on  the  left  hand.” 

The  count,  astounded  at  so  much  coolness, 
and  carried  away  by  an  irresistible  impulse 
— for  Mirabeau  spoke  w’ith  the  greatest 
firmness — unlocked  the  cabinet,  and  brought 
the  drawer  to  Mirabeau.  It  contained  nine 
purses  ;  some  made  of  leather,  others  of  silk ; 
each  purse  was  encircled  by  a  label  on  which 
was  written  a  date — it  was  that  of  the  day 
on  which  the  owner  had  been  stopped  and 
robbed  ;  the  sum  contained  in  the  purse  was 
also  written  down. 

“You  see,”  said  Mirabeau,  “that  I  did 
not  wish  to  reap  any  pecuniary  benefit  from 
my  proceedings.  A  timid  person,  my  dear 
friend,  could  never  become  a  highwayman; 
a  soldier  who  fights  in  the  ranks  does  not  re¬ 
quire  half  so  much  courage  as  a  footpad. 
You  are  not  the  kind  of  man  to  understand 
me,  therefore  I  will  not  attempt  to  make  my¬ 
self  more  intelligible.  You  would  talk  to  me 
about  honor — about  religion;  but  these  have 
never  stood  in  the  way  of  a  well-considered 
and  a  firm  resolve.  Tell  me,  Du  Saillant, 
when  you  lead  your  regiment  into  the  heat 
of  battle,  to  conquer  a  province  to  which  he 
whom  you  call  your  master  has  no  right 
whatever,  do  you  consider  that  you  arc  per- 
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forming  a  better  action  than  mine,  in  stopping 
your  friend  on  the  king’s  highway,  and  de¬ 
manding  his  purse  ?” 

“  I  obey  without  reasoning,”  replied  the 
count. 

“  And  I  reason  without  obeying,  when 
obedience  appears  to  me  to  be  contrary  to 
reason,”  rejoined  Mirabeau.  “  I  study  all 
kinds  of  social  positions,  in  order  to  appre¬ 
ciate  them  justly.  I  do  not  neglect  even 
those  positions  or  cases  which  are  in  decided 
opposition  to  the  established  order  of  things  ; 
for  established  order  is  merely  conventional, 
and  may  be  changed  when  it  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  faulty.  Such  a  study  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous,  but  it  is  a  necessary  one  for  him  wdio 
wishes  to  gain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  men 
and  things.  You  are  living  >Yithin  the  boun¬ 


dary  of  the  law,  whether  it  be  for  good  or 
evil.  I  study  the  law,  and  I  endeavor  to  ac¬ 
quire  strength  enough  to  combat  it  if  it  be 
bad,  when  the  proper  time  shall  arrive.” 

“You  wish  for  a  convulsion  then?”  cried 
the  count. 

“  I  neither  wish  to  bring  it  about  nor  do  I 
desire  to  witness  it ;  but  sliould  it  come  to 
pass  through  the  force  of  public  opinion,  I 
would  second  it  to  the  full  extent  of  my 
power.  In  such  a  case  you  will  hear  me 
spoken  of.  Adieu.  I  shall  depart  to-mor¬ 
row  ;  but  pray  leave  me  now,  and  let  me 
have  a  little  sleep.” 

Count  du  Saillant  left  the  room  without 
saying  another  word.  Very  early  on  the 
following  morning  Mirabeau  was  on  his  way 
to  Paris. 


Catalani. — Among  the  hearers  of  Cata- 
lani,  in  Paris,  was  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
who,  although  destitute  of  any  taste  for  music, 
wished  to  fix  the  admired  cantatrice  in  his  ca¬ 
pital,  partly  from  an  ambitious  desire  to  see 
himself  surrounded  by  great  artists,  and  part¬ 
ly  with  the  view  of  diverting  the  thoughts  of 
the  Parisians  from  graver  and  more  danger- 
ous  topics.  Accordingly,  he  commanded  her 
attendance  at  the  Tuileries.  The  poor  woman 
had  never  been  brought  before  into  contact 
with  this  terrible  virtuoso  of  war,  who,  at 
that  time,  filled  all  Europe  with  the  fame  of 
his  fioriture  ;  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot 
on  entering  his  presence.  “  Where  are  you 
going,  Madame  ?”  inquired  the  master,  with 
his  abrupt  tone  and  imperial  voice.  “  To  I 
London,  Sire.’’ — “  You  must  remain  in  Paris, 
where  you  shall  be  well  paid,  and  where 
your  talents  will  be  better  appreciated.  You 
shall  have  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a-year, 
and  two  month’s  vacation :  that  is  settled. 
Adieu,  Madam.”  And  the  cantatrice  retired, 
more  dead  than  alive,  without  having  dared 
to  inform  her  brusque  interrogator  that  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  break  an  engage¬ 
ment  which  she  had  formed  with  the  Eng- 

^  O 

hsh  Ambassador  at  Portugal.  If  Napoleon 
had  been  acquainted  with  this  circumstance, 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  laid  an  embargo 
on  the  fair  singer,  whom  he  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  a  rich  capture  from  his  enemies.  Ma¬ 


dame  Catalani  was  not  the  less  obliged  to 
make  her  escape  from  France  without  a  pass¬ 
port.  She  embarked  secretly  at  Morlaix,  on 
board  a  vessel  which  had  been  sent  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  to  whose  captain 
she  paid  £150  for  his  services.  This  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  made  so 
deep  an  impression  on  Madame  Catalani,  that 
she  was  wont  to  speak  of  it  as  the  most  agi¬ 
tating  moment  of  her  life.  A  few  days  be¬ 
fore  her  death,  while  she  was  sitting  in  her 
saloon,  without  any  presentiment  of  her  ap¬ 
proaching  end,  she  received  a  visit  from  an 
unknown  lady,  who  declined  giving  her  name 
to  the  servant.  On  being  ushered  into  her 
-  presence,  the  stranger  bowed  before  her  with 
a  graceful  yet  lowly  reverence,  saying,  “  I 
am  come  to  offer  my  homage  to  the  most  ce¬ 
lebrated  cantatrice  of  our  time,  as  well  as  to 
the  most  noble  of  women  :  bless  me,  Madame, 
I  am  Jenny  Lind  !”  Madame  Catalani,  moved 
even  to  tears,  pressed  the  Swedish  Nightin¬ 
gale  to  her  heart.  After  a  prolonged  inter¬ 
view'  they  parted,  each  to  pursue  her  own  ap¬ 
pointed  path, — the  one  to  close  her  eyes, 
with  unexpected  haste,  upon  earth,  with  all 
its  shifting  hopes  and  fears — the  other  to  en¬ 
joy  fresh  triumphs,  the  more  pure  and  hap¬ 
py,  as  they  are  the  fruit  not  only  of  her  be¬ 
witching  talent,  but  also  of  that  excellence 
which  wins  for  her  in  every  place  the  heart¬ 
felt  homage  of  esteem  and  love. 
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From  the  People*  ■  Joarnal. 

AMERICAN  POETRY. 


A  VF.UY  unfair  estimate  of  American  poetry 
has  recently  made  its  appearance  in  a  well- 
known  London  periodical.*  We  cannot 
accuse  the  critic  in  question  of  a  prejudice 
against  American  authors  in  general,  for  he 
acknowledges  fully  and  fairly  the  great  merits 
of  the  prose  writers  of  America — her  Coop¬ 
ers  and  Irvings,  her  Prescotts  and  Danas — 
but  we  do  accuse  him  of  a  deplorable  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  matter  of  genuine  poetic  taste. 
Many  with  minds  largely  endowed  by  nature, 
and  vigorously  cultivated,  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  appreciate  poetry.  Frank¬ 
lin  called  poets  “  the  mere  waste  paper  of 
mankind  and  a  still  more  celebrated  philo¬ 
sopher,  pointing  contemptuously  to  “  Para¬ 
dise  Lost,”  is  said  to  have  put  the  question, 
of  “  What  does  it  prove  ?”  In  our  own  day 
there  are  not  a  few  men  of  signal  ability  who 
are  utterly  incapable  of  perceiving  the 
beauties  and  the  uses  of  poetry — for  instance, 
the  veteran  reformer,  Joseph  Hume,  whose 
head  is  invariably  referred  to  by  the  phre¬ 
nologists  as  furnishing  an  example  of  deficient 
ideality.  And  certainly  the  speeches  of  the 
member  for  Montrose,  admiiable  as  they 
generally  are,  do  bear  out  the  phrenologists’ 
assertion.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Wakle}^  undeniably  a  man  of  vigor¬ 
ous  intellect,  and  of  a  plenteous  endowment 
of  self-esteem  into  the  bargain,  as  was  evidenc¬ 
ed  some  time  since,  when  he  very  quietly  let 
his  constituents  know  that  he  could  “  write 
as  good  poetry  as  Wordsworth,  if  he  thought 
it  worth  while.”  Now  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  the  redoubted  coroner  of 
Middlesex  would  not  have  the  slightest 
chance  of  winning  the  tiniest  leaf  in  the  poetic 
coronar  (as  a  cockney  would  call  it),  though 
he  were  to  live  through  the  united  years  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  upon  whose 
body  he  has  held  an  inquest,  and  were  to 
labor  unceasingly  during  those  years  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  single  leaflet. 

The  writer  of  the  criticism  to  which  we 
alluded  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  is 

*  Frazer’s  Magazine,  reprinted  in  the  Augus^ 
number  of  the  Eclectic  Magazine. 


certainly  a  man  of  decided  ability.  He 
would,  we  have  no  doubt,  make  a  good  critic 
of  prose  writing,  but  he  is  altogether  out  of 
his  element  when  he  ventures  to  criticise  po¬ 
etry.  Poetic  feeling  is  absolutely  essential 
to  him  who  undertakes  this  office,  and  of  po¬ 
etic  feeling  our  friend,  possesses  little  or  none. 
He  does  not  believe  that  America  has  given 
us  any  true  poetry.  She  certainly  has  not 
produced  a  poet  entitled  to  rank  with  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton,  with  Shelley  and  Bailey ; 
but  she  has  from  time  to  time  given  us  lyri¬ 
cal  effusions  which,  if  there  be  anv  truth  in 
the  words  of  Keats,  that  “  a  thing  of  beauty 
is  a  joy  for  ever,”  will  be  as  imperishable  as 
the  great  masterpieces  of  our  own  poetic 
literature. 

We  have  charged  this  critic  with  a  want  of 
poetic  taste.  Now  to  the  proof.  He  speaks 
of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  but  seems  per¬ 
fectly  unaware  of  the  existence  of  that  gen- 
tleman’j  ballad  of  “  Cassandra  Southwick,” 
one  of  the  noblest  lyrics  in  the  English 
language.  Cassandra’s  father  had  been  im¬ 
prisoned  and  deprived  of  his  property,  by 
the  Puritans  of  Boston,  for  entertaining  two 
Quakers.  She  and  her  brother  were  after¬ 
wards  fined  ten  pounds  each,  for  non-attend¬ 
ance  at  church,  which  they  being  unable  to 
pay,  an  order  was  passed  by  the  General 
Court  of  Boston  (it  may  still  be  seen  on  the 
court  records),  by  which  the  treasurer  of  the 
county  was  “  fully  empowered  to  sell  the  said 
persons  to  any  of  the  English  nation  at  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  Barbadoes,  to  answer  said  fines.” 
What  could  be  more  soul-stirring  than  the  re¬ 
ply  of  the  “  rough  sea  captain,”  when  the 
sheriff  inquires  who  will  take  and  dispose  of 
the  Quaker  maid  ?  Cassandra  feels  a  hard 
hand  press  her  own,  and  a  kind  voice  en¬ 
courage  her,  and  then — 

A  weight  seemed  lifted  from  my  heart,  a  pitying 
friend  was  nigh, 

I  felt  it  in  his  hard,  rough  hand,  and  saw  it  in  his 
eye ; 

And  when  again  the  sheriff  spoke,  that  voice  so 
kind  to  me, 

Growled  back  its  stormy  answer,  like  the  roaring 
of  the  sea. 
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“  Pile  my  ship  with  bars  of  silver,  pack  with  coins 
of  Spanish  gold, 

From  keel-piece  up  to  deck  plank,  the  roomage  of 
her  hold ; 

By  the  living  God  who  made  me !  I  would  sooner 
in  your  bay 

Sink  ship,  and  crew,  and  cargo,  than  bear  this 
child  away.” 

“  Well  answered,  worthy  captain  !  shame  on  their 
cruel  laws !” 

Ran  through  the  crowd  in  murmurs  loud,  the 
people’s  just  applause ; 

Like  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  in  Israel  of  old. 

Shall  we  sell  the  poor  and  righteous,  again  for 
silver,  gold. 

I  looked  on  haughty  Endicott,*  with  weapon  half¬ 
way  drawn ; 

Swept  round  the  throng  his  lion  glare  of  bitter 
hate  and  scorn ; 

Fiercely  he  drew  his  bridle  rein,  and  turned  in 
silence  back. 

And  sneering  priest,  and  baffled  clerk,’rode  mur¬ 
muring  in  his  track. 

And  Willis,  too.  Is  there  no  poetry  in 
“  The  Leper,”  or  in  “  Absalom or  in  that 
lovely  picture,  “  A  child’s  first  impression  of 
a  star,”  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  painted 
with  a  pencil  dipped  in  sunset  clouds  ? — 

She  had  been  told  that  God  made  all  the  stars 
That  twinkled  up  in  heaven  ;  and  now  she  stood 
Watching  the  coming  of  the  twilight  on. 

As  if  it  were  a  new  and  perfect  world. 

And  this  were  its  first  eve.  She  stood  alone 
By  the  low  window,  with  the  silken  lash* 

Of  her  soft  eye  upraised,  and  her  sweet  mouth 
Half  parted  with  new  and  strange  delight 
Of  beauty  that  she  could  not  comprehend, 

And  had  not  seen  before.  The  purple  folds 
Of  the  low  sunset  clouds,  and  the  blue  sky 
That  looked  so  clear  and  delicate  above. 

Filled  her  young  heart  with  gladness,  and  the  eve 
Stole  on  with  its  deep  shadows,  and  she  still 
Stood  looking  at  the  west,  with  that  half  smile. 

As  if  a  pleasant  thought  were  at  her  heart. 
Presently,  in  the  edge  of  the  last  tint 
Of  sunset,  where  the  blue  was  melted  in 
To  the  faint,  golden  mellowness,  a  star 
Stood  suddenly.  A  laugh  of  wild  delight 
Burst  from  her  lips,  and  putting  up  her  hands 
Her  simple  thought  broke  forth  expressively — 

“  Father,  dear  father,  God  has  made  a  star  !” 

The  description  of  Jesus  in  **  The  Leper,” 
is  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  noble  one 
in  Festus  Bailey’s  “Angel  World.’’ 

Fitzgreen  Halleck’s  poem,  “  The  death  of 
Marco  Bozzaris,”  may  not  be  quite  equal  to 
the  “  Battle  of  the  Baltic,”  and  be  a  right 
glorious  poem  notwithstanding;  and  surely 
Edward  Everett’s  “  Dirge  of  Alaric,  the  Vis- 

*  The  Sheriff  . 


igoth,”  was  deserving  of,  at  least,  passing 
mention.  Not  a  syllable  is  uttered  concern¬ 
ing  the  simple  and  beautiful  songs  of  General 
George  Morris.  The  great  song-writer  of 
the  States,  and  the  poetesses  of  America, 
are  very  cavalierly  dismissed  without  notice, 
on  account  of  their  great  number.  We  won¬ 
der  whether  this  critic  ever  read  Mrs.  Fran¬ 
ces  Osgood’s  poem  of  “  Labor  ?”  It  is  a 
piece  of  great  poetic  beauty,  and  would  of 
itself  preserve  her  name  to  posterity.  She  is, 
alas,  no  longer  a  denizen  of  earth !  There 
is  also  an  American  lady  bearing  the  name 
of  Lydia  Sigourney,  who  has  written  a  poem 
entiled  “  Alpine  Flowers  which  poem  has 
been,  not  undeservedly,  compared  with  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  celebrated  “  Hymn  before  Sunrise  in 
the  Vale  of  Chamouni.”  But  we  fear  that 
our  critic  resembles  Peter  Bell — that 

A  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim, 

A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him, 

And  it  is  nothing  more  ; 

and  that  flowers,  whether  by  river’s  side  or 
far  away  up  the  Alpine  heights,  possess 
small  attractions  in  his  eyes.  Here  are  Mrs. 
Sigourney’s  lines  on  the  “  Death  of  an  In¬ 
fant  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  them, 
they  are  so  beautiful : — 

Death  found  strange  beauty  on  that  polish’d  brow, 
And  dash’d  it  out.  There  was  a  tint  of  rose 
On  cheek  and  lip.  He  touched  the  veins  with  ice, 
And  the  rose  faded. 

Forth  from  those  blue  eyes 
There  spake  a  wishful  tenderness,  a  doubt 
Whether  to  grieve  or  sleep,  which  innocence  . 
Alone  may  wear.  With  ruthless  haste  he  bound 
The  silken  fringes  of  those  curtaining  lids 
For  ever. 

There  had  been  a  murmuring  sound. 
With  which  the  babe  would  claim  its  mother’s  ear, 
Charming  her  even  to  tears — the  spoiler  set 
The  seal  of  silence. 

But  there  beam’d  a  smile. 

So  fix’d,  so  holy,  from  that  cherub  brow, 

Death  gaz’d,  and  left  it  there.  He  dar’d  not  steal 
The  signet  ring  of  heaven. 

To  supply  even  specimens  of  our  favorite 
American  poets  is  quite  out  of  the  question 
in  a  paper  like  this.  Before  us  lies  a  heap 
of  songs  and  ballads,  the  production  of  the 
rich  fancy  and  warm  heart  of  George  Morris. 
Not  many  weeks  since,  at  a  public  meeting 
in  London,  a  gentleman  claimed  to  be  heard 
speak  on  the  ground  of  his  connection  with 
the  public  press  from  the  time  he  was  seven 
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years  of  age.  We  will  not  undertake  to  say  he  overrates  his  merits  in  the  least.  From 
that  General  Morris  ran  his  juvenile  fingers  other  sources  we  have  ourselves  learned 
over  the  chords  of  the  lyre  at  so  very  early  much  of  the  genial  nature  of  George  Morris, 
a  period,  but  it  is  certain  he  tried  his  hand  and  his  gigantic  labors  as  a  literary  pioneer, 
at  writing  for  the  newspapers  when  he  was  Considering  its  juvenility  as  a  nation,  repub- 
yet  but  a  mere  child.  lican  America  indeed  has  been  amazingly 

While  in  his  teens,  he  was  a  constant  con-  prolific  of  good  writers.  The  large  share 
tributor  to  various  periodicals.  Many  of  his  Morris  has  had  in  awakening  the  latent  ta- 
articles  attracted  notice.  He  began  to  ac-  lent  of  his  countrymen  must  ever  be  to  him  a 
quire  a  literary  reputation;  and,  at  length,  high  source  of  gratulation.  And,  then,  as  an 
in  1822,  being  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  original  writer  he  has  won  for  himself  a  high 
became  editor  of  the  “  New  York  Mirror.”  place  amongst  literary  Americans  ;  he  is,  in 
This  responsible  post  he  continued  to  hold  fact,  known  throughout  the  States  as  “  The 
until  the  termination  of  that  paper’s  existence  song-writer  of  America.”  And  we  have  the 
in  1834.  authority  of  Willis  for  stating  that  ninety- 

Morris  accomplished  an  infinity  of  good  in  nine  people  out  of  a  hundred — take  them  as 
the  twenty  years  during  which  he  wielded  they  come  in  the  census — would  find  more 
the  editorial  pen.  Perhaps  no  other  man  in  to  admire  in  Morris’s  songs  than  in  the  writ- 
the  United  States  was  so  well  qualified  for  ings  of  any  other  American  poet.  Willis  also 
the  noble  task  he  set  himself  at  the  outset  of  tells  us,  as  a  proof  of  the  General’s  popula- 
his  career  as  editor.  American  literature  rity  with  those  shrewd,  dollar-loving  men, 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  subject  to  all  the  the  publishers,  that  “  he  can  at  any  time  ob- 
weaknesses  of  that  period.  Morris  resolved  tain  fifty  dollars  for  a  song  unread,  when  the 
to  do  his  utmost  towards  forming  a  charac-  whole  remainder  of  the  American  Parnassus 
ter  for  it,  and  looked  abroad  anxiously  for  could  not  sell  one  to  the  same  buyer  for  one 
such  as  could  aid  him  in  his  endeavor.  The  shilling  !  He  is  the  best  known  poet  of  the 
“  Mirror”  will  ever  be  fondly  remembered  country  by  acclamation — not  by  criticism.” 
by  the  American  literary  man,  for  it  has  Morris  seems  to  have  had  juster  notions  of 
been  the  cradle  of  American  genius.  In  it  what  was  required  in  a  song  than  many  who 
Willis,  Theodore  Fay,  and  many  others,  have  achieved  celebrity  as  song- writers  in  this 
whose  names  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  first  country.  “The  just  notion  and  office  of  the 
tried  their  “  ’prentice  bans’.”  In  its  pages  modern  song”  has  been  defined  to  be,  the  em- 
clever  artists  of  every  kind  were  certain  of  a  bodiment  and  expression  in  beauty  of  some 
kind  reception.  Morris,  indeed,  appears  to  thought  or  sentiment — gay,  pensive,  moral, 
have  been  almost  a  universal  genius.  He  or  sentimental — which  is  as  natural  and  ap- 
saw  the  wants  of  his  country — it  had  no  lit-  propriate  in  cerUiin  circumstances  as  the 
erature,  no  drama,  no  school  of  painting,  odor  to  the  flower.  Its  graceful  purpose  is 
Morris  vigorously  girded  up  his  loins,  resolved  to  exhibit  an  incident  in  the  substance  of  an 
to  do  his  utmost  to  remedy  all  this.  None  had  emotion,  to  communicate  wisdom  in  the  form 
a  sharper  eye  than  he  for  the  detection  of  la-  of  sentiment.  A  song  should  be  the  erabo- 
tent  talent,  and  none  were  more  ready  by  sound  diment  of  some  general  feeling,  and  have  re¬ 
counsel  and  otherwise  to  aid  its  possessor.  A  ference  to  some  season  or  occurrence, 
writer  in  “  Graham’s  Magazine,”  (American)  It  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make 
speaks  warmly  of  Morris’s  perseverance  and  words  rhyme  ;  some  of  the  most  unimagina- 
address  in  disciplining  a  corps  of  youthful  tire  intellects  we  ever  knew  could  do  so  with 
writers ;  of  the  keen  eye  which  could  discern  in  surprising  facility.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  senti- 
some  nameless  manuscripts  the  promise  of  fu-  mental  miss  or  lackadaisical  master  who  can- 
ture  power;  of  the  firm  and  open  temper  which  not  ficcomplish  this  intellectual  feat,  with  the 
his  example  inspired  into  the  relations  of  lite-  help  of  Walker’s  Rhyming  Dictionary.  As 
rary  men  with  one  another  throughout  the  for  love,  why  every  one  writes  about  it 
land  ;  of  the  inestimable  value  to  America  of  now-a-days.  There  is  such  an  abhorrence 
the  singular  variety  and  discursiveness  of  the  of  the  simple  Saxon — such  an  outrageous 
intellectual  sympathies  of  General  Morris.  running  after  outlandish  phraseology,  that 
To  him  this  writer  attributes  the  present  we  wonder  folk  are  satisfied  with  this  plain 
flourishing  condition  and  bright  prospects  of  term.  We  wonder  they  do  not  seek  for  an 
transatlantic  literature.  He  evidently  pos-  equivalent  in  high  Dutch  or  in  low  Dutch,  in 
sesses  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  renowned  Hungarian  or  in  Hindostanee.  We  wish  they 
literary  general,  and  discourses  right  elo-  would,  with  all  our  heart  and  soul.  We 
quently  in  his  praise.  Nor  do  we  think  that  have  no  objection,  provided  the  heart  be 
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touched,  that  a  head  should  produce  a  little  ' 
of  the  stuff  called  “  nonsense  verses” — that 
this  article  should  be  committed  to  scented 
note-paper,  and  carefully  sealed  up  with 
skewered  hearts  of  amazing  corpulence.  God 
forbid  that  we  should  be  thought  guilty  of  a 
sneer  at  real  affection ! — far  from  it ;  such 
ever  commands  our  reverence.  But  we  do 
not  find  it  in  the  noisy  tribe  of  goslings 
green  who  would  fain  be  thought  of  the 
nightingale  species.  Did  the  reader  ever 
contemplate  a  child  engaged  in  the  interest¬ 
ing  operation  of  sucking  a  lollipop  ? — we  as¬ 
sure  him  that  that  act  was  dictated  by  quite 
as  much  of  true  sentiment  as  puts  in  action 
the  fingers  and  wits  of  the  generality  of  our 
young  amatory  poetasters.  We  know  of  none 
who  have  written  more  charmingly  of  love 
than  George  Morris.  Would  to  Apollo  that 
our  rhymesters  would  condescend  to  read 
carefully  liis  poetical  effusions  !  But  they 
contain  no  straining  after  effect — no  extrava¬ 
gant  metaphors — no  driveling  conceits  ;  and 
so  there  is  little  fear  of  their  being  taken  as 
models  by  those  gentlemen.  Let  the  reader 
mark  the  surpassing  excellence  of  the  love 
songs  ;  their  perfect  naturalness  ;  the  quiet 
beauty  of  the  similes  ;  the  fine  blending  of 
graceful  thought  and  tender  feeling  which 
’  characterize  them.  Morris  is,  indeed,  the 
poet  of  home  joys.  None  have  described 
more  eloquently  the  beauty  and  dignity 
of  true  affection — of  passion  based  upon  es¬ 
teem  ;  and  his  fame  is  certain  to  endure  while 
the  Anglo-Saxon  woman  has  a  hearthstone 
over  which  to  repeat  her  most  cherished 
household  words. 

Here  is  Morris’s  “  Seasons  of  Love.”  Sel¬ 
dom  have  tlie  benign  effects  of  the  passion 
been  more  felicitously  painted  : — 

The  springtime  of  love 
Is  both  happy  and  gay, 

For  joy  sprinkles  blossoms 
And  balm  in  our  way  ; 

The  sky,  earth,  and  ocean. 

In  beauty  repose, 

And  all  the  bright  future 
Is  couleur  de  rose. 

The  summer  of  love 

Is  the  bloom  of  the  heart. 

When  hill,  grove,  and  valley, 

Their  music  impart ; 

And  the  pure  glow  of  heaven 
Is  seen  in  fond  eyes, 

As  lakes  show  the  rainbow 
That’s  hung  in  the  skies. 

The  autumn  of  love 
Is  the  season  of  cheer — 

Life’s  mild  Indian  summer. 

The  smile  of  the  year ; 


Which  comes  when  the  golden. 

Ripe  harvest  is  stored; 

And  yields  its  own  blessings — 

Repose  and  reward. 

The  winter  of  love 

Is  the  beam  that  we  win. 

While  the  storm  scowls  without. 

From  the  sunshine  within. 

Ijove’s  reign  is  eternal. 

The  heart  is  his  throne, 

And  he  has  all  seasons 
Of  life  for  his  own. 

What  simple  tenderness  is  contained  in  the 
ballad  of  “  We  were  boys  together”  !  Every 
word  in  that  beautiful  melody  comes  home 
to  the  heart  of  him  whose  early  days  have 
been  happy.  God  help  those  in  whom  this 
poem  awakens  no  fond  remembrances ! — 
those  whose  memories  it  does  not  get  wan¬ 
dering  up  the  stream  of  life,  toward  its 
source  ;  beholding  at  every  step  the  sun 
smiling  more  brightly,  the  heavens  assuming 
a  deeper  hue,  the  grass  a  fresher  green,  and 
the  flowers  a  sweeter  perfume.  How  won¬ 
drous  are  not  its  effects  upon  ourselves  ! 
The  wrinkles  have  disappeared  from  our 
brow,  and  the  years  from  our  shoulders,  and 
the  marks  of  the  branding  iron  of  experience 
from  our  heart ;  and  again  we  are  a  careless 
child,  gathering  primroses,  and  chasing  but¬ 
terflies,  and  drinking  spring  water  from  out 
the  hollow  of  our  hands.  Around  us  are  the 
hedges  “  with  golden  gorse  bright  blossom¬ 
ing,  as  none  bloom  now-a-day.”  We  have 
heard  of  death,  but  we  know  not  what  it  is ; 
and  the  word  change  has  no  meaning  for  us ; 
and  summer  and  winter,  and  seed-time  and 
harvest,  has  each  its  unutterable  joys.  Alas  ! 
w^e  can  never  remain  long  in  this  happy 
dream-land.  Nevertheless,  we  have  profited 
greatly  by  the  journey.  The  cowslips  and 
violets  gathered  by  us  in  childhood  shall  be 
potent  in  the  hour  of  temptation  ;  and  the 
cap  of  rushes  woven  for  us  by  kind  hands  in 
days  gone  by  shall  be  a  surer  defense  than 
a  helmet  of  steel  in  the  hour  of  battle.  No, 
no  ;  we  will  never  disgrace  our  antecedents. 

WE  WERE  BOYS  TOGETHER. 

We  were  boys  together. 

And  never  can  forget 

The  school-house  near  the  heather. 

In  childhood  where  we  met; 

The  humble  home  to  memory  dear, 

Its  sorrows  and  its  joys  ; 

Where  woke  the  transient  smile  or  tear. 
When  you  and  I  were  boys. 

We  were  youths  together, 

And  castles  built  in  air. 

Your  heart  was  like  a  feather. 

And  mine  weigh’d  down  with  care ; 
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To  you  came  wealth  with  inanliood’s  prime, 
To  me  it  brought  alloys — 

Foreshadow’d  in  the  primrose  time, 

When  you  and  I  were  boys. 

We’re  old  men  together — 

The  friends  we  loved  of  yore 
With  leaves  of  autumn  weather 
Are  gone  for  evermore. 

How  blest  to  age  the  impulse  given, 

The  hope  time  ne’er  destroys — 

Which  led  our  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven, 
When  you  and  I  were  Iwys  ! 

We  regret  we  have  not  space  to  enter 
more  largely  into  the  merits  of  Morris ;  but 
there  is  one  quality  in  his  songs  to  which  we 
cannot  but  direct  attention — and  this  is  their 
almost  feminine  purity.  The  propensities 
have  had  their  laureates  ;  and  genius,  alas ! 
has  often  defiled  its  angel  wings  by  contact 
with  the  sensual  and  the  impure.  But  Mor¬ 
ris  has  never  attempted  to  robe  vice  in  beau¬ 
ty  ;  and,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  his  lays 
can  bring  to  the  cheek  of  purity  no  blush 
save  that  of  pleasure. 

We  began  by  expressing  our  disapproval 
of  a  certain  criticism  on  American  poetry ; 
we  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our 
deep  obligations  to  the  prose  writers  of 
America.  Many  of  them  have  rendered  large 
service  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  none 
more  than  the  ever-to-be-venerated  Chan- 
ning.  His  eloquent  treatise  on  slavery^  can 
never  become  a  forgotten  book.  The  mighti- 
est  of  earth’s  conquerors  might  well  envy  the 
little  Boston  hero  the  moment  when  the 
southern  slave-breeders,  raging  at  the  expo¬ 
sure  of  their  crimes,  swore  with  the  most 
horrible  imprecations  that  should  their  an¬ 


tagonist  set  foot  in  the  south,  he  should 
never  return  alive  to  Bv)ston — no,  though  he 
were  girt  with  a  body-guard  of  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  men.  Channing’s  tribute  to  the  memo- 
ry  of  Milton  is  a  splendid  piece  of  composi¬ 
tion.  We  consider  it  finer  than  that  of 
Macaulay’s  noble  offering  at  the  same  sacred 
shrine — rich  though  that  offering  be  in  “  bar- 
banc  pearl  and  gold.”  And  what  shall  we 
say  of  Washington  Irving,  the  gentle  spirit 
to  whom  w’e  owe  so  many  happy  hours? — 
he  who  has  given  us  Rip  Van  Winkle  and 
Ichabod  Crane — who  has  collected  for  us 
the  Moorish  legends  of  Andalusia — who  has 
voyaged  with  Columbus  for  our  benefit,  and 
traced  out  the  wonderful  career  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  and  his  s  worded  successors — the  Addi¬ 
son  of  the  States,  and  best  biographer  of 
gentle  Oliver  Goldsmith.  And  Leather¬ 
stocking  Cooper  ?  who  in  the  number  of  his 
fictions  almost  rivals  our  own  James.  And 
Prescott,  the  great  historian?  and  Herman 
Melville?  whose  narratives  fascinate  like  the 
eye  of  the  “Ancient  Mariner.”  And  Dana, 
and — but  we  must  conclude  ;  and  this  we 
do  by  wishing  fair  competence  and  long  life 
and  happiness,  and  fruitful  vines  and  beauti¬ 
ful  olive  branches,  to  every  penman  at  both 
sides  of  the  ocean  who  labors  to  unite  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood,  and  who  desires 
to  make  those  bonds  endure  till — to  apply 
the  \vords  of  the  fine  American  poet,  Pier- 
pont,  writing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers — 

Till  the  waves  of  the  bay. 

Where  the  Mayflower  lay. 

Shall  foam  and  freeze  no  more. 


Handwriting. — Some  time  ago,  persons 
inclined  to  an  ambitious  turn  of  mind  thought 
it  indicative  of  an  intellectual  or  literaiy  dis¬ 
position  to  write  an  unreadable  hand ;  and 
we  have  heard  men  boast  that  they  wrote 
so  as  not  to  be  understood.  This  is  an  odd 
kind  of  success,  and  a  very  vulgar  one  to 
boot.  A  rapid  hand  may  indicate  a  habit  of 
writing,  and  therefore  a  familiarity  with  pur¬ 
suits  more  or  less  intellectual ;  but  not  to  be 
able  to  write  both  well  and  fast  is  a  defect 
of  skill,  and  can  in  no  way  be  twisted  into 
an  ornamental  trait.  To  write  so  that  your 
correspondent  cannot  decipher  you  is  silly 


as  regards  your  own  object  in  writing,  disre¬ 
spectful  as  regards  him.  Not  to  perceive 
that  certain  words  which  do  not  derive  elu¬ 
cidation  from  the  context,  such  as  technical 
terms  and  proper  names,  need  particular 
distinctness,  is  a  mistake  of  dullness.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  men  who  write 
badly  are  dullards,  or  we  might  be  confuted 
by  a  storm  of  illustrious  autographs  ;  but 
we  do  mean,  that  when  a  man  intends  to 
make  you  understand  an  idea,  has  a  pen  in 
his  hand  for  the  purpose,  and  fails  for  want  of 
capacity  to  make  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
that  man’s  intellect  is  asleep. —  Spectator. 
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From  the  International  Weekly  Miscellany. 

ENGLISH  FEMALE  NOVELISTS. 


Among  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  ro¬ 
mances  in  Enfjland,  three  women  are  enti- 
tied  to  be  reckoned  in  the  first  rank,  namely, 
Miss  Jewsbury,  Miss  Bronte,  and  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell.  Miss  Jewsbury  issued  her  first  work 
about  four  years  since,  a  novel,  in  three  vol¬ 
umes,  under  the  title  of  “Zoe,”  and  since 
then  she  has  published  the  “  Half  Sisters.” 
Both  these  works  are  excellent  in  manner  as 
well  as  ideas,  and  show  that  their  author  is 
a  woman  of  profound  thought  and  deep  feel¬ 
ing.  Both  are  drawn  from  country  life  and 
the  middle  class,  a  sphere  in  which  Miss 
Jewsbury  is  at  home.  The  tendency  of  the 
first  is  speculative,  and  is  based  on  religion  ; 
that  of  the  second  is  social,  relating  to  the 
position  of  woman. 

Miss  Jewsbury  is  still  young,  for  an  au¬ 
thoress.  She  counts  only  some  thirty  years, 
and  many  productions  may  be  confidently 
expected  from  her  hand,  though  perhaps 
none  will  excel  those  already  published,  for, 
after  gaining  a  certain  climax,  no  one  excels 
himself.  Her  usual  residence  is  Manchester ; 
it  is  but  seldom  that  she  visits  the  metro¬ 
polis  ;  she  is  now  here.  She  has  lively  and 
pleasing  manners,  a  slight  person,  fine  fea¬ 
tures,  a  beautiful,  dreamy,  light  brown  eye. 
She  is  attractive  without  being  beautiful,  re¬ 
tiring,  altogether  without  pretensions,  and  in 
conversation  is  neither  brilliant  nor  very  intel¬ 
lectual — a  still,  thoughtful,  modest  character. 

Miss  Bronte  was  long  involved  in  a  mys¬ 
terious  obscurity,  from  which  she  first 
emerged  into  the  light  as  an  actually  exist¬ 
ing  being,  at  her  present  visit  to  London. 
Two  years  ago  there  appeared  a  romance, 
‘Jane  Eyre,’  by  ‘Currer  Bell,’  which  threw 
all  England  into  astonishment.  Everybody 
was  tormeniinjr  himself  to  discover  the  real 
author,  for  there  was  no  such  person  as  Cur¬ 
rer  Bell,  and  no  one  could  tell  whether  the 
book  was  written  by  a  man  or  woman, 
because  the  hues  of  the  romance  now  indi¬ 
cated  a  male  and  now  a  female  hand,  with¬ 
out  any  possibility  of  supposing  that  the 
whole  originated  with  a  single  pencil.  The 
public  attributed  it  now  to  one,  now  to  an¬ 


other,  and  the  book  passed  to  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  without  the  solution  of  the  riddle.  At 
last  there  came  out  a  second  romance,  ‘  Shir¬ 
ley,’  by  the  same  author,  which  was  devour¬ 
ed  with  equal  avidity,  although  it  could  not 
be  compared  to  the  former  in  value  ;  and 
still  the  incognito  was  preserved.  Finally, 
late  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  the  report 
was  spread  about  that  the  image  of  Jane 
Eyre  had  been  discovered  in  London  in  the 
person  of  a  pale  young  lady,  with  gray  eyes, 
who  had  been  recognized  as  the  long-sought 
authoress.  Still  she  remained  invisible.  And 
again,  in  June  1850,  it  is  said  that  Currer 
Bell,  Jane  Eyre,  Miss  Bronte, — for  all  three 
names  mean  the  same  person, — is  in  London 
though  to  all  inquiries  concerning  the  where 
and  how'  a  satisfactory  answer  is  still  want¬ 
ing.  She  is  now  indeed  here,  but  not  for 
the  curious  public ;  she  wall  not  not  serve  so¬ 
ciety  as  a  lioness,  will  not  be  gazed  and 
gaped  at.  She  is  a  simple  child  of  the  coun- 
tryi  brought  up  in  the  little  parsonage  of  her 
father,  in  the  North  of  England,  and  must 
first  accustom  her  eye  to  the  gleaming  dia¬ 
dem  with  which  fame  seeks  to  deck  her  brow, 
before  she  can  feel  herself  at  home  in  her  own 
sunshine. 

Our  third  lady,  Mrs.Gaskell,  belongs  also 
to  the  country,  and  is  the  wife  of  a  Unitarian 
clergyman.  In  this  capacity  she  has  probably 
had  occasion  to  know  a  great  deal  of  the 
poorer  classes,  to  her  honor  be  it  said.  Her 
book,  “  Mary  Barton,”  conducts  us  into  the 
factory  workman’s  narrow  dwelling,  and  de¬ 
picts  his  joys  and  sorrows,  his  aims  and  ef¬ 
forts,  his  wants  and  his  misery,  with  a  power 
of  truth  that  irresistibly  lays  hold  upon  the 
heart.  The  scene  of  the  story  -  alternates 
from  there  to  the  city  mansion  of  the  factory 
owner,  where,  along  with  luxury  and  splendor 
we  find  little  love  and  little  happiness,  and 
where  sympathy  with  the  condition  of  the 
workman  is  wanting  only  because  it  is  not 
known,  and  because  no  one  understands  why 
or  how  the  workman  suffers.  The  book  is  at 
once  v'eiy  beautiful,  very  instructive,  and 
written  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation. 
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A  Hunter's  Life  in  South  Africa,  by  R.  Gordon 
Cumminf^y  a  sprightly  and  entertaining  work,  re¬ 
printed  in  2  vols.  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  is  thus 
commended  by  Bentley's  Miscellany : 

To  the  sportsman,  par  excellence,  to  the  man  of 
nerve  and  of  enterprise,  to  the  young  and  the  daring, 
to  the  fox-hunter  of  England  and  the  deer-stalker  of 
Scotland,  to  the  wild  boar-spearer  and  the  tiger-hunter 
of  India,  to  all  that  delight  in  the  chase,  in  its  dangers 
and  fatigues,  and  enjoy  it  the  more  from  its  greater 
peril  to  their  life  or  their  limbs,  we  could  name  few 
publications  that  would  equally  interest  them.  Five 
years  they  indeed  were  of  jierilous  adventure— of 
lion-bearding  and  elephant-spooring,  of  hippopotamus¬ 
shooting  and  rhinoceros-hunting ;  nve  years  passed  in 
the  forest  among  the  fiercest  wild  beasts  of  the  earth  ; 
and  to  whom,  in  their*  ignorance  and  simplicity,  a 
horse  was  as  much  an  unknown  animal  as  was  a 
white  man,  and  a  rifle  a  bewilderment  and  a  puzzle.*’ 

The  ^(lectator  speaks  of  the  work  thus : 

Sport  and  the  free  life  of  the  hunter,  not  geo¬ 
graphical  description  or  discovery,  were  the  objects 
of  Mr.  Cumming,  and  he  enjoyed  them  to  the  fullest 
extent.  He  has  knocked  over  half-a-dozrn  elephants 
or  more  at  a  time,  chased  and  slaughtered  cameleo- 
pards  in  like  manner,  killed  and  carried  offliipiKipo- 
tamuses  as  men  do  deer  at  home  ;  and  grew  so  bold 
that  two  or  three  lions  were  less  to  him  than  an  over¬ 
driven  ox  to  a  London  Aldernian.  He  met  the  king 
of  beasts  in  open  plain,  rode  with  them, at  them,  across 
them,  and  round  them  in  the  execution  of  his  tactics; 
knocked  them  over  right  and  left.  The  most  valua¬ 
ble  parts  of  Mr.  Cumming’s  book  are  those  which  de¬ 
scribe  the  habits  and  appearances  of  the  animals,  as 
he  saw  them  under  more  favorable  circumstances 
than  perhaps  any  other  observer  with  equal  powers  of 
observation. 

Lights  and  Shades  of  Ireland,  a  work  written  by 
Mrs.  Nicholson,  and  originally  published  under  the 
title  of  “  Ireland’s  Welcome  to  the  Stranger,”  by  Ba¬ 
ker  &  Scribner,  New  York,  and  now  republished  by 
Gilpin,  London,  is  favorably  noticed  in  a  long  review 
by  Tail's  Afrigacinc,  which  thus  commences : 

In  the  year  1847,  Mrs.  Nicholson,  a  native  of  New- 
York,  repaired  to  Ireland,  to  become  there  the  dis¬ 
tributor  of  charity  to  the  starving  people  of  that  coun- 
iiy.  As  far  as  her  own  limitecf  means  would  reach, 
aided  by  some  contributors  from  the  United  States, 
she  administered  relief  to  the  sufferers  in  person.  She 
accordingly  mixed  largely  with  the  poorest  classes, 
and  was  occasionally  thrown  in  contact  with  bodies 
and  individuals  who  were  engaged  oflicially,  or  as 
volunteers,  in  the  same  charitable  work.  The  volume 
before  us  is,  in  its  most  interesting  portions,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  her  adventures  when  so  engaged. 

Mr.  Bentley  has  lately  published — A  Year  in  the 
Punjaub  Frontier  in  1848-9,  by  Major  Herbert  Ed- 
wardes.  A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of  my  Fathers,  or 
a  Narrative  of  Travel  and  Sojourn  in  Judea  and 
Egypt,  by  the  Rev.  Moses  Margolionth.  The  History 


of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  by  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  A 
Reprint  of  Seba  Smith’s  New  Elements  of  Geometry. 
Life,  Scenery,  and  Customs  in  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
Gambia,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Eyre  Poole,  D.  D. 
Personal  Adventures  during  the  late  War  of  Indejten- 
dence  in  Hungary. 

Mr.  Murray’s  last  includes  the  following  among 
others: — England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  vol.  5 
and  6,  by  Lord  Mahon.  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.’s 
reign.  Addresses  and  Charges,  by  Bishop  Norwich. 
Christianity  in  Ceylon,  by  James  Emerson  Tennent. 
An  Englishman  domesticated  in  Abyssinia,  by  Mans¬ 
field  Parkyns,  Esq.  An  Edition  of  Poire’s  Works,  in 
4  vols.,  edited  by  John  Wilson  Croker.  Barron’s 
long  expected  work,  Lavengro.  Campaign  of  Ra- 
detzy  in  Piedmont,  by  Lord  Ellesmere. 

Mr.  Colburn  has  lately  published: — The  History  of 
Religion,  by  John  Evelyn.  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  by  Mrs.  Everett 
Green.  Lives  of  the  Princes  of  England  from  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Historic  Scenes,  by  Agnes  Strick¬ 
land.  Letters  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  by  Agnes 
Strickland.  Light  and  Darkness,  by  Mrs.  Crowe. 
Adelaide  Lindsay,  by  the  author  of  Emilia  Wyndham. 
Petticoat  Government,  a  novel,  by  Mrs.  Trollope.  An 
Autumn  in  Sicily,  by  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde. 

Smith,  Elden,  A:  Co  ,  announce  : — The  Stories  of 
Venice,  by  John  Ruskin.  New  Christmas  Book,  by 
Thackeray.  A  Volume  of  Table-talk,  by  Leigh  Hunt. 
Literary  Remains  of  Ellis  and  Acton  Bell,  with  notices 
of  both  authors,  by  Currer  Bell.  Women  Exemplary 
for  Piety  and  Charity,  by  Miss  Julia  Kavanagh.  Con¬ 
versations  of  Goethe  with  Eckermann,  translated  by 
John  Oxenford.  Pique,  a  novel. 

Blackwood’s  last  embraces: — Notes  on  North  Amer. 
ica.  Agricultural,  Social,  and  Economical,  by  Profes¬ 
sor  James  F.  W.  Johnston.  Curran  and  his  Contem- 
{Kiraries,  by  Charles  Phillijis.  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
Scotland,  by  Agnes  Strickland.  Agricultural  Ph)’si- 
ology.  Animal  and  Vegetable,  by  J.  L.  Kemp. 

A  work  of  great  ability  and  value  has  been  is.sued 
by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  to  which  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  scholars  and  clergymen  w’ill  be  attracted — A 
Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Neto  Testament,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  RoBtNsoN,  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  New  York,  in  one  large  octavo  volume.  The 
typography  deserves  special  commendation.  It  is  re¬ 
markably  clear  and  handsome,  and  will  be  regarded 
as  among  the  best  specimens  of  Greek  printing  among 
us.  Of  the  merits  of  the  work  itself,  we  have  formed, 
from  long  acquaintance  with  the  first  edition,  the 
highest  estimate.  In  respect  of  precision,  fullness, 
order  and  style,  we  know  of  no  other  lexical  work  so 
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finely  realizing  the  true  idea  of  a  Lexicon  as  this,  in  I 
its  department.  It  displays  scholarship,  research,  j 
judgment,  and  taste,  in  every  page,  and  combines 
many  qualities  not  often  to  be  found  in  this  class  of 
works.  The  latest  results  of  Biblical  learning  in  its 
various  departments,  were  familiar  to  the  author,  and 
his  own  practical  theories  have  supplied  him  with 
abundant  materials  for  the  important  feature  of 
exegesis.  The  etymology  and  the  logical  develop¬ 
ment  and  changes  of  each  word  are  minutely  pre¬ 
sented,  together  with  all  its  grammatical  phases,  and 
the  different  forms  of  inflection.  A  learned  and  useful 
comparison  of  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the  word 
with  that  of  the  classic  authors  is  also  given,  throw- 
jng  great  light  u[)on  many  a  passage.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  great  variety  of  exegetical  explanation  of  words 
and  passages  occur,  so  that  the  Lexicon  as  a  whole 
furnishes  the  student  with  a  fine  commentary.  The 
work  is  highly  creditable  to  the  scholarship  of  our 
country,  and  will  take  rank  as  a  standard  production 
abroad,  as  well  as  here. 

The  first  among  the  beautiful  issues  of  the  press, 
devoted  to  the  welcome  purpose  of  holiday  gifts, 
which  the  approaching  season  brings  forth,  is  the 
splendid  volume  of  the  Messrs.  Appi^ton,  entitled 
“  Our  Saviour,  with  Prophets  and  Evangeli^s”  edited 
by  Kev.  Dr.  Wainright.  The  embellishments — eigh¬ 
teen  in  number — present  original  and  exquisitely  fin¬ 
ished  sketches  of  that  number  of  prominent  Scriptural 
characters,  including  our  Lord,  accompanied  by  ap- 
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propriate,  though  brief,  letter  press  essays,  suggested 
by  the  history  of  the  different  characters  delineated* 
The  sketches  are  highly  meritorious  as  works  of  art. 
They  evince  a  fine  conception  of  the  character  of  the 
persons  portrayed,  and  a^degree  of  spirit  and  intelli¬ 
gence  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  purely  imaginative 
creations  of  the  pencil.  8t.  Paul,  David,  Isaiah, 
Ezekiel,  especially,  are  replete  with  the  traces  of 
genius;  and  of  all  of  them  it  may  be  said,  that  they 
do  good  justice  to  the  lofty  subjects  they  attempt  to 
sketch. 

The  illustrative  essays  are  from  practised  and  well- 
known  i>ens.  Among  the  authors  we  notice  the  names 
of  the  reverend  and  esteemed  editor,  of  Dr.  Vinton,  of 
Boston,  Bishop  Si)encer,  of  Jamaica,  Dr.  Adams  and 
Dr.  Smith,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New-York* 
Dr.  Bellows,  Dr.  Frothingham,  and  Mr.  Bartol,  of  the 
Unitarian  denomination  ;  Dr.  Hayne  and  Dr.  Charles, 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  Dr.  Scott,  of  the 
Methodist.  These  productions  are  of  various  interest 
and  ability.  Some  of  them  possess  great  excellence. 
Purity  of  taste,  genuine  feeling,  and  exquisite  appro¬ 
priateness  are  true  of  them  all,  while  true  eloquence 
and  poetry  may  be  averred  of  a  few.  The  massive, 
rich  and  luxurious  binding  in  which  the  work  makes 
its  appearance,  together  with  the  fine  typography,  and 
its  truly  beautiful  and  meritorious  illustrations,  will 
give  it  an  unquestionable  precedence  in  the  elegant 
class  of  which  it  is  the  pioneer. 
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The  striking  scene  presented  in  the  engraving  ac¬ 
companying  this  number,  w’ill  recall  to  the  reader  the 
dosing  period  of  the  life  of  Charles  IX  of  France. 
Weak  and  unprincipled,  rather  than  wicked,  this 
unhappy  prince  was  made  subservient  throughout  his 
short  and  eventful  life,  to  the  policy  and  intrigues  of 
his  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  ruled  France, 
from  the  time  of  her  husband’s  decease,  whoever 
might  be  the  apparent  head  of  the  kingdom.  One 
part  of  her  policy  was  to  play  off  against  each  other 
the  different  parties  into  which  the  kingdom  was  di¬ 
vided.  The  excesses  of  each  party  she  adroitly 
fostered,  and  secretly  aided  each  to  injure  the  other. 
The  great  issue  which  divided  the  contending  parties 
at  that  time,  was  the  conflict  between  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism ;  and  persecution  of  Protestants  be¬ 
came,  therefore,  a  leading  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
Queen  mother.  Through  her  agency,  some  of  the 
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most  revolting  and  cruel  per.iecutions  ever  recorded, 
were  the  result  of  her  instigation.  St.  Bartholomew’s 
day  was  one  of  them.  In  all  thc^e  the  unhappy 
Charles  was'forced,  often  with  great  reluctance,  to 
play  the  principal  [lart.  The  frequent  and  flagrant 
crimes  in  whicli  he  was  thus  compelled  to  participate, 
embittered  liis  life  with  regrets,  and  which  gradually 
rose  to  a  settled  and  terrible  remorse.  The  sight  of 
his  monster  mother  became  at  length  intolerable  ;  and 
shortly  previous  to  his  death,  her  presence  was  the 
signal  of  paroxysms  of  rage  and  remorse.  It  is  one  of 
these  characteristic  scenes  which  the  artist  has 
seized  upon,  and  presents  at  a  glance  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  the  miserable  destiny  which  crime  ever  secures 
to  itself.  We  shall  present,  in  another  number,  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  an  article  in  our  last,  on  the  House  of 
Guise,  a  graphic  sketch  of  these  two  characters,  to 
which  the  reader  may  be  referred. 
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